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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General B ood conduct, such as becomes men ami women anywhere 
is expected ol all. Every student is encouraffed in the iormat.on oi 
sound character, bv both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt d.sm.ssal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are .n sessu.n every week day except Saturdays and no 
student may he -ibscnl without excuse. SludenU enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeol the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord "l attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chanel exemses occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
sach morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

*EvTrv Friday, at 1 130 P. m., the whole body of students gather for 
B I .•nre from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class roomi, lor exercUe in elocution and cor 

reet expression , 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alfha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday alicmnon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the I< acuity and stu- 
dents, meets ,n the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. . . 

Even Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 

meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather^ 

mg of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 

friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 

lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



SENATOR BLAIR'S NEW BILL. 

BY PROF. 0. E. OLIN. 

ACCORDING to newspaper report, Senator 
Blair seems almost ready to break away from 
the traditional limits that have been placed upon 
government. His latest bill makes provision for 
what seems a very practical Government Labor Bu- 
reau. Departments of this Bureau rre to be es- 
tablished in every State and Territory for the pur- 
pose of aiding both laborers and employers. Each 
station shall gather from its territory all needful 
facts concerning number of laborers, condition of 
trade, cost of living, etc., and become a bureau of 
information for all persons in need of employment, 
occupation, relief, or homes. The Senator evi- 
dently believes that "if any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own house, he 
has denied the faith," for the bill provides that all 
money paid by the Government as wages shall 
be paid to citizens of the United States, or those 
who have declared their intention to become such. 
While it is not probable that the present Con- 
gress, with its slow methods, will be able to touch 
the bill this winter, doubtless the minds of many 
people will be directed toward it. 

In the present unfortunate condition of the farm- 
ing and laboring communities, and especially in 
view of any proposed remedies, it is needful that 
we know the exact facts concerning our industrial 
condition. In spite of our wide-spread -facilities 
for gathering statistics, we now have no systemat- 
ic way for making this practicable knowledge 
available to those most directly interested. Such 
scattered stations, with a central department, 
could soon give such an insight into our complex 
industrial life that intelligent theories could be 
formed, and remedies for existing ills could be ap- 
plied, with almost mathematical certainty. To 
our philosophers, reformers, and legislators, such 
knowledge would be well worth two years of the 
life of such a bureau, while it is easy to see how 
individual hardships might be averted, congested 
labor centers relieved, and whole classes benefited 
by easy access to reliable and specific information. 
In the face of an army of the unemployed, it is 
common to hear men say that any one who wants 
work can get it. But do they know anything 
about it? The experience of honest men who 
have tried and failed tells a different story. The 
experiment tried by a prominent clergyman in so 
large a city as Topeka, throws some light upon 
the subject. It is unwise and unjust to form con- 
clusions and advocate changes, with only half 
knowledge. The well-being of the laborer, and 
the promptness with which the world's work is 
done, have direct bearing upon the welfare of or- 
ganized society, and society can very properly be 
asked to bear part of the burdens in the matter, 
without violating the most conservative man's 
idea of government. Moreover, the questions of 
labor and capital are so momentous, and must be 
handled so wisely and so soon, that anything that 
promises to fit US belter for handling them should 
be given a trial. Let the bill pass. 



the tree and to the new growth from one season 
to another is secured by the activity of the newly 
hatched young. These are soft-bodied and un- 
protected except by their minuteness ; but after 
reaching the place where they settle for life, there 
is begun the growth of a scale which soon protects 
the insect from ordinary methods of attack. The 
best time to attempt the destruction of scale-lice, 
then, is just after they are hatched, and while they 
are spreading over the tree, during a period often 
lasting but a few hours. At this particular time, 
the application of a kerosene spray to the branches 
of the trees affected wi.l do much to destroy the 
fecund pest. Where the insects occur on the bark 
of the trunk and larger branches, the use of awash 
of whale-oil soap-suds, or even strong suds from 
common soap, applied with a stiff brush, will kill 
many of them, and careful and repeated applica- 
tions will insure complete success. 
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SCALE INSECTS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION. 

BY PROF. E. A. POPENOE. 

N several localities lately visited by the writer, 
complaint has been made of the damage clone 
to shade or fruit trees by scale-lice. In one local- 
ity, a favorite seedling of the Chickasaw plum was 
affected ; in another, the soft maple ; and in a third, 
a species of willow, the insects apparently of three 
distinct species in the three cases. However this 
may prove, the procedure for the relief of the trees 
varies little in the three. It should first be under- 
stood that most scale-lice are absolutely stationary 
in their perfect stage, and their distribution over 



NOTE ON THE BEAN WEEVIL. 

BY PROF. E. A. POPENOE. 

^" > HE bean weevil has proved very troublesome 
here the season just closed, and an examina- 
tion of our stock of beans, of about eighty sorts, 
shows a destruction of the product varying in 
amount according to the sort from two to sixty 
per cent, the Broad Windsor and the Limas 
alone being exempt from attack. 

To those who are familiar with the work of the 
pea weevil, the fact may be of interest that the 
bean weevil, unlike its relative, does not limit its 
attack to a single one for each seed, but instead, 
places in each bean several eggs, so that the full- 
grown larva;, hatching from these, are often liter- 
ally crowded together in the bean, which is their 
common home and food. This crowding often 
results in the entire destruction of the seed except 
the ou\er skin, which remains unbroken, thus often 
totally misleading the observer who notes no ex- 
ternal indication of the injury except a few very 
minute scattered white punctures where the insect 
first entered the bean. In the Dutch Case-Knife 
bean, the larva? were abundant, a single seed con- 
taining, by actual count in one instance, as many 
as twenty-eight, while in other varieties, as, for 
example, in the Large Yellow Six Weeks and in 
the Date Wax, the actual number per bean was 
only less because the beans were too small to con- 
tain so many. Where the early matured product 
of several varieties of beans was prepared for ex- 
hibition at a fair, early in September, and the 
bottles, stopped with loose corks, were left uncared 
for until the da:e of this note, there seems to be 
evidence that the beetles continue to breed and 
develop in "dry beans, as in numerous ca«es we 
find beans with larva; of all sizes pupae, and adult 
weevils, as well as the empty cells whence adults 
have escaped earlier. This observation points to 
the desirability of the early treatment of seed beans 
for the destruction of the weevils instead 
waiting until planting time in spring, as is often 
done. A simple means of killing the weevils 
is found in exposing the infested seed, in a tight 
box or jar, to the vapor of carbon bisulphide for 
several hours, or longer if convenient. 



THE ''EMERGENCY" CONFERENCE. 

UY PROF. O. E. OLIN. 

THE railroad conference that meets in Topeka 
today lias the opportunity to remove much 
prejudice/and to show whether the railroads are 
willing to consider their community of interests 
with the farmers. The Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, the officers of the leading railroads, 
and the representatives of the farmer's organiza- 
tions in the State, if they use judgment and fair- 
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ness, can surely reach a conclusion on the " emer- 
gency rate " that will satisfy all concerned. 

At the present low price of corn, and the ur- 
gent necessities of the farmer, the need is self evi- 
dent. I doubt, however, that it will do the great 
amount of good expected; .still it must do much. 
But back of the emergency of the day, is the ques- 
tion of years ; whether the railroad, having built up, 
or assisted in building up, communities that it 
might do their carrying trade, has any further 
duties toward them ; whether the rates shall be 
the same, no matter what unusual conditions arise ; 
whether the farmer, in times of prosperity, shall 
make liberal division of his profits, but in times of 
adversity shall bear all the loss himself. 

It would seem that, in the case of grains that 
must necessarily find their market in distant trade 
centers, an ad valorem or per centage tariff, with- 
in certain limits, might come nearer a just division 
than the present inflexible rate. The question, 
however, is not easy to settle. There are many 
apparently conflicting conditions, and the inter- 
state commerce act must have its bearing; but the 
recognition of a community of interests in the 
matter, and, consequently, a community of respons- 
ibilities, is the first step to a rational solution of 
the problem. 

It is but the failure to recognize this mutual de- 
pendence, and the duty growing out of it, that 
makes men believe in the nationalization of indus- 
tries, and that gives point or force to Bellamy's 
troubled dream. 



WASTE IN FARMING. 

We shall see speculative farming die out. 
Small farming and thorough tillage, with perma- 
nent homes and rational economy, will banish mort- 
gages. The earth is full of uncoined wealth. It 
is our best banker, our best mortgagee. 

It is a far-fetched conclusion that any such cause 
as protective tariff underlies the hardships of farm- 
ers. Nor is it in any sense true that "farm deca- 
dence" has set in. The evils I have noted are 
slowly being remedied. Huge farms are being 
subdivided and brought into such size as average 
wits can cover. Multiple crops are taking the 
place of a single crop, or two or three staples. I 
believe the farming of the future will be prosper- 
ous beyond all comparison with the past. We shall 
have a race of agriculturists well educated, en- 
lightened, in love with earth and Nature, able to 
reap esthetically as well as materially, and snap- 
ping their fingers at mortgages. But we are only 
on the road. The one word we need to dread is 
waste — waste in crops, waste in tools, waste in 
weeds, waste in ignorant culture, waste in loafing, 
waste in drinking, waste in food, waste in over- 
work, waste in not providing for the mind as well 
as the body. 

We are going through the great "off clearing" 
between the age when farmers lived narrow, re- 
mote lives, with few desires that they could not 
themselves supply by their own handiwork, and 
are well on our way into the age when each small 
farmer can cheaply dispense with the production 
of one-half his supplies, and be sure to have a sur- 
plus of the half he does raise, with which to pur- 
chase what he does not create. We no longer 
make our own soap, candles, cloth, yeast, carpets ; 
but we raise a dozen crops where we formerly rais- 
ed three or four. Of the old staples, not only is 
the quality improved, but the quantity increased 
to the acre. I should find it hard to discover of 
an average year a field of corn with so poor a stand 
as an average field of my father's day. The tools 
were so much poorer, and the drainage so inferior. 
that if we could get accurate farm reports of those 
days we should find our average yield far greater 
at present. The same is true of our fruits; in 
quality and quantity, we can grow more with in- 
telligent culture. But we have to give up and 
get fewer by the "take-care-of-yoursclf" culture. 

Farming, above all things, requires brains ; and 
this is understood. The better farm houses are 
increasing, in which we find libraries as well as 
kitchens, and microscopes as well as sausage stuf- 
fers. There is now no place where mind and 
body can both be so well cared for as on a small 
farm. More and more our literary classes are be- 
taking themselves to country life and a combina- 



tion of intellectual and physical work. The hue 
and the cry that the day of the small farmer is over 
is not warranted ; it is only just beginning. But 
the lesson of the hour is less waste, rational 
economy, and a completer mastery of the art of 
using to the best advantage what we create. — E. 
P. Powell, in The Independent. 



THE WESTERN FARMER. 

The farmers are undoubtedly right in the grow- 
ing conviction that they are sufferers from the 
commercial conditions now prevailing in the coun- 
try. But there is one fact in the development of 
these conditions which has generally been over- 
looked, and yet has much to do with the present 
state of affairs. The western farmers have been 
large sharers of Government bounty. The fertile 
farms which cover the vast prairies of the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and other States were for the 
most part given to them. The young men who 
went out from among us a few years ago are now 
the possessors of quarter sections, which cost them 
nothing but to move on and begin to plow and 
sow. A generous Government gave them the 
plant, and all they had to do was the planting. 
The effect of this paternal bounty is increased 
agricultural production, until the country has 
more grain than it knows what to do with. No- 
body ever heard the cry, "Uncle Sam is rich 
enough to give us all a factory," but the other cry 
which has turned into sentiment, winged with mu- 
sic, and floated over the land, has given the coun- 
try more farms than is good for the farmers them- 
selves. Their industry is suffering just as any in- 
dustry suffers when it overdoes the market. 

The stock-raising business has also been affect- 
ed by a similar cause. The stock-raisers have been 
grazing their vast herds on public lands, or lands 
which did not belong to them. This was a bounty 
to the business : it saved most of the natural ex- 
penses, and the result has been an over-stimulated 
business. "We are raising more cattle than the 
country calls for, "said a leading stock-raiser a few 
days since. 

Again, the rapid development of the agricultural 
regions of the West has been greatly facilitated by 
the unprecedented railroad building. Here again 
public bounty has been a most important factor. 
The general Government, cities, counties, and com- 
munities have given large donations in lands and 
bonds. These bounties brought railroads, and 
the railroads brought the products of vast and fer- 
tile sections into markets. In fact, the public push 
has been so great that it accounts for much of the 
superabundance which now floods the West. 
— The Advance. 



THE EXPOSITION A PROOF OF SUCCESS. 

The Exposition gives sure proof that there is an 
upward movement in all nations and all history. 
Never has there been more than an eddy in the 
stream ; it has been constantly growing broader, 
flowing through ever richer fields and beneath ever 
fairer skies. 

At one end of a street of dwellings was a hole 
in a rock, representing the world's architecture 
as it once was ; compare that with the Roman 
house, with the house in the time of Charlemagne, 
with the houses of today, the Art Building, the 
Palace of the Trocadero, the Eiffel Tower! Has 
there been progress in architecture? In the hall 
of agricultural implements, was a superb McCor- 
mick reaper ; compare that with a sickle for har- 
vesting grain ! In the same hall was a steam- 
plow turning several furrows at once. Farmers 
formerly scratched the ground with a stick, and 
called it plowing! In the machinery building 
were the electric lights — indeed, the vast grounds 
were lighted by electricity ; suppose the Exposition 
had been lighted by candles, if at all ! In another 
department were models of steamers which crosa 
the ocean in «ix days, and locomotives which fly 
from sixty to eighty miles an hour. Is there no 
progress between a mail-steamer and a row-boat? 
or between a man on horse-back and a train run- 
ning a mile a minute? No upward movement in 
history? Where are the eyes of those who talk 
such nonsense? There were seen the implements 
of war, but, singularly, they are becoming so per- 
fect that they are practically useless. War is be- 
ing made impossible by the very forces used to 
make it terrible. No progress ? Why, the excel- 
lence of weapons is gradually insuring peace! — 
A. H. Bradford, in the Congregationalist '. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Argentine expended in new buildings, smelters, 
and improvements, $750,000, of which the smelter 
company expended $100,000. 

According to the report of the Kansas State Dairy 
Association, out of the 117 creameries in Kansas, 
all are in successful operation except six. 

The success of cotton crop in some of the south- 
ern counties encourages tiie farmers to try the crop 
more extensively this year. Cotton pays much 
better than corn or wheat, but it is not probable 
that it will ever be extensively raised except in a 
few counties. 

A petition containing 10,000 signatures of Kansas 
citizens was presented to Congress by Hon. S. R. 
Peters, praying for substantial appropriations for a 
practical system of irrigation for the reclamation 
of the arid lands of Southwestern Kansas and 
Southeastern Colorado. 

A farmer recently brought to this market a fifty- 
bushel load of alfalfa seed and received $200 for it. 
To obtain the same amount of money, an Eastern 
Kansas farmer would have to deliver 2,000 bushels 
of corn, which means much hard work and no prof- 
it. — Garden City Sentinel. 

State Treasurer Hamilton, who has returned 
from a trip throughout Southern Kansas, says 
that cattle throughout Kansas are in splendid 
condition. The winter has been an admirable 
one for cattle. He says, however, that the move- 
ment of live-stock to the markets is very light; 
Nearly everybody is holding on for better prices. 



A SKUNK FARM. 



One who travels much, with observant eyes, may 
find many curious ways of making money ; but one 
of the most curious is a skunkery at Homer, Mich. 
There are five hundred of these little animals in an 
inclosure of which the surface is covered with ce- 
ment and fitted with drain tiles, into which they go 
for short naps in summer and a long sleep in win- 
ter. Their furs are worth from four to eight dol- 
lars per pelt, and their flesh yields a great deal of 
oil for medicinal purposes. Their owner knows 
their habits, and is able to escape the danger of dis- 
agreeable experiences which prompt people gener- 
ally to give them a wide berth. From some of the 
young ones, the sacs are removed which contain 
their one offensive and defensive weapon, and they 
become harmless and interesting pets. It costs lit- 
tle to keep them, and in winter, when they hiber- 
nate, almost nothing. The business is saia to be 
quite profitable, and is likely to increase. Per- 
haps it will lead to good results in more ways than 
one ; for if the skunks should all get penned up, 
the hens' nests would be safer. — The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

PORK FROM A BUSHEL OF CORN. 

Under average conditions, 10 pounds of pork for 
each bushel of corn fed would be a good yield. 
At 4 cents per pound for hogs, this would give for- 
ty cents per bushel for corn. In an experiment, 
conducted by a farmer's club in Connecticut, thrifty 
shoats fed on clear corn meal, wet in pure water, 
gained 12.9 pounds for each bushel of corn fed. 
Another pen of the same lot, fed on corn and cob 
meal, wet in clear water, gained 15. 11 pounds to 
each bushel of corn fed. A third pen of the same 
lot of hogs, fed on entire corn soaked in water, 
gained 10.38 pounds for every bushel of corn fed. 

Corn, being so largely composed of starch or 
heat-forming elements, needs some supplementary 
food to furnish more muscle, bone, and nerve- 
forming material. Being concentrated, it also 
needs some bulky food to go with it. Succulent 
foods usually furnish what corn lacks, and correct 
its constipating effects. When fed in connection 
with these supplementary foods, a greater amount 
of gain can be secured from a bushel of torn than 
when fed Hone. — Prairie Parmer. 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, Ptinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in tUe car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term of the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
te'iriE of the second -■it<u a. the Yi'ccer. *bo:aior/ ar.i ial»> 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-90. 



Fall Term-September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aStn. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
loss without being first offered to the State School Fund Common- 
crs and the State Agricultural College. Address Jno. E. Hess.n, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan, 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 



was carried out. Corresponding Secretary Waugh 
gives details in his report elsewhere in this issue. 

Thanks to the energetic efforts of E. H. Kern, 
class of '84, the Jewell County Institute, held last 
week at Manknto, was an unqualified success, both 
in interest and attendance, in spite of the com- 
bination of bad roads and influenza, which caused 
the absence of several important speakers. 



The influenza is on the wane so far as our stu- 
dents are concerned. 

Assistant Marlatt had a two-days' tussle with la 
grippe this week. 

Prof Olin lectured Thursday evening before the 
Dickinson County High School, at Chapman. 

B. P. Scott, student this term, has left College 
and returned to his home in Junction City. It is 
his intention to study law. 

Miss Anna Fairchild, who is taking a course of 
medical treatment in Topeka, spent Saturday and 
Sunday at home. 

By contribution of students, the mirror in the 
young men's study has received its proper accom- 
paniment in brush and comb. 

Prof Georgeson's family are comfortably settled 
in the farm residence, which has undergone some 
repairs in the past two weeks. 

The Young Men's Christian Association meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon was led by Rev. D. C. 
Milner of the Presbyterian Church. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Washington 
announces the appointment of our Regent Hon. 
Morgan Caraway, as Postmaster at Great Bend. 

Prof. Kellerman is improving, but his condition 
is yet such that his physician orders a few more 
days of nursing before resuming College duties. 

G L. Melton, Second-year, was called to his 
home, Silver Dale, Cowley County, by a tele- 
gram announcing the serious illness of his father. 
' Assistant Bregse had a relapse from the grippe 
and kept his room with a sore throat for a day or 
two this week. He thinks he will be well again 
in a short time. 

Mr George Harman, editor of the Republican 
of Valley Falls, visited, this week, his ' cousins, 
Misses May and Lockhart Harman and Mr. J. 13. 
Harman, all students. 

Prof Popenoe was unable, on account of the 
influenza, to meet his classes on Monday, and u 
still too unwell to attend the Institute at Stockton. 
Mr. Mason takes his place in the programme of 
the Institute. 



THE WEATHER FOR JANUARY. 
The mean temperature for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1890, was 23.1 , which is 1.49 below the 
average. Of the twenty-nine preceding Januaries, 
seventeen have been warmer and twelve cooler; 
the extremes being 37.16' in 1880, and 13.27° in 
1S86. The highest temperature for the month 
was 62° on the 30th; the lowest, -19" on the 13th 
and 16th, a range of 8i°. The coldest day was 
the 15th, the mean temperature for the day being 
.5°. The warmest days were the 4th and 30th, 
the mean temperature in each case being 44 . 
The mean temperature of the observations at 7 a. 
m. was 16.97 ; at 2 p. m., 32.45 ; at 9 P. m., 

21.48°- 

More moisture was precipitated than in any 

other January on the record, the total for the 
month being 2.31 inches, while the average rain- 
fall for January is but .75 inch. The lowest re- 
corded is .00 in 1876. 10.5 inches of snow fell 
during the month. From the night of the 11th- 
12th, to the night of the 12th and 13th, 7^ inches 
fell, which was supplemented by a 2^/2 inch snow 
on the 22nd. These two snows lasted until about 
the 26th, when they began to melt rapidly, and by 
the end of the month all, excepting drifts in shaded 
places, had disappeared. 

The mean barometer for the month was 29.035 
inches: at 7 a. m., 29.038 inches; at 2 P. M., 
20.021 inches; at 9 p. m., 29.047 inches. -Maxi- 
mum, 29.545 inches, on the 16th ; minimum, 
28.402 inches, on the 10th ; monthly range, 1.143 

-inches. , e . , 

There were seven cloudless days and five cloudy 
ones Nineteen days were over one-third cloudy, 
and twelve were over two-thirds cloudy. There 

were two fogs. 

The wind was from the northwest twenty-two 
times; north, nineteen times; southwest, sixteen 
times; southeast, nine times; northeast, nine 
times; west, eight times ; east, five times; south, 
four times, and none once, at the hour of observa- 
tion. The run of wind for thirty days was 5,787 
miles. This gives a mean daily velocity of 192.9 
miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 8.04- miles. 
The highest daily velocity was 419 miles on the 
12th; the lowest, 64 miles on the 18th. lhe 
highest hourly velocity was 28 miles on the 24th, 
between 12 M. and 1 P. M. 

The table below gives a comparison with the 
preceding Januaries: — 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Miss Eva Couse, Third-year in 1879-80, is said 
to be one of the best teachers of Johnston County. 

A. E. Newman, Fourth-year in 1888, writes 
from Kingman, hoping to return and complete his 
course of study. 

Mattie I. Farley, '89, writes from her home in 
Melvem that she is well and strong, ready for 
some good work. 

Miss Mary Kokanour, Fourth-year in 1886-7, 
showed a friend through the various departments 
of the College on Thursday. 

Agnes E. Elliott, student in 1887-8, called at 
the College recently in the company of her cousin, 
W. W. Hutto of the Third-year Class. 

The Manhattan Republic states that the nine- 
months old son of J. J. Points, '67, and' Alice 
Stewart Points, '75, Omaha, died suddenly last 
week. 



\ 



F. P. Baker, President of the Brush Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, of Topeka, has 
our thanks for recharging and putting in order our 
Pumpelley storage batteries, which were complete- 
ly "run out." 

The College received a visit on Monday from 
Mr P B. Woodworth, Assistant Professor of 
Physics at the Michigan Agricultural College. 
Prof. Woodworth was the guest of Mrs. Kedzie 
during his brief stay here, having for several years 
past been an inmate of the family of Prof. R. C. 
Kedzie at Lansing. 

The seventh and last division of the Third-year 
Class entertained the Chapel audience Friday af- 
ternoon with declamations The speakers were 
Misses Bertha Winchip, Callie Conwell, Jeanetta 
Zimmerman, Lockhart Harman and Emma L. 
Knipe, and Messrs. D. H. Otis, C. E. Yeoman, 
and J. A. Zimmerman. 

Farmers' Institutes have been provided for as 
follows: At Girard, February 13th and 14th, 
with Professors Walters, Lantz, and kedzie rep- 
resenting the College ; at Hays City, J ebrunry 
20th and 21st, with Secy. Graham and Mrs Win- 
chip, and at Enterprise, February 27 h and 28th 
to which Professors Walters, Kellerman, and 
Georgeson are assigned. 

The third annual exhibition of the Hamilton So- 
ciety, Saturday evening last, was well attended 
by a houseful of friends who took great interest in 
the affair. That the Hamiltons do not lack for 
"talent" was shown by the highly creditable man- 
ner in which the carefully prepared programme 




Prizes, first of $300, second of $200, are offered 
for essays on "Women as Wage-Earners ; also, a 
prize of $250 for the best essay on ''Local Tax- 
lion of Personal Property in the United States. 
Conditions and requirements for competitors may 
be had by addressing Prof. Richard T. Ely, Sec- 
retary American Economic Association, Balti- 
more, Md. 



Stuart J. Hogg, special student in 1883-85, is 
announced as general manager and agent of the 
British Land and Mortgage Company of Man- 
hattan. 

It is rumored, according to the Manhattan Na- 
tionalist, that P. M. Kokanour, Third-year in 
1885-6, will soon engage in the newspaper busi- 
ness on his own account. 

Jesse Housekeeper, student in 1885-6, has for 
seven months past Deen employed as traveling col- 
lector in the art department of D. Appleton & Co., 
with routes in Kansas, Missouri, and Arkansas. 

Talking about horns, the pair recently mounted 
by Fred Elliot ['88], now hanging in his father's 
office, are four feet and nine inches from tip to tip, 
and are probably the finest specimens of the kir.d in 
the State, and well worth looking ^.—Manhattan 
Republic. 

Miss Phoebe E. Haines, '83. teacher in the Man- 
hattan schools, has been confined to her room for 
about two weeks by la grippe. Miss Haines's 
school was taught by her sister, Mrs. Emma L. 
Haines Bowen, '67, until Monday last, when she 
was attacked by the same disease, and the school 
was dismissed. 

W. H. Olin, '89, Principal of the Wabaunsee 
Schools, with the aid of his scholars, presented an 
interestirg literary and musical programme on 
Wednesday evening, the occasion being the post- 
poned Kansas Dav exercises. Misses Jennie and 
Julia Greene, and Messrs. Sanders, Campbell, 
Hutto, and Mattoon, of this College, took part in 
the musical programme. They mention the pres- 
ence at the entertainment of Misses Winnie Cot- 
ton and Mary Cottrell and W. L. Cotton. The 
former is teaching near Wabaunsee. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Scientific C7«/>.-President, O. P. Hood; Vice President, LT.W11- 
lard 'secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt Boan of 
Directors— I. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison and O. fc. Olin. Meets 
m Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

„. . , ,, C/ur/r/v —President, G. E. Stoker; Vice-President, S. C. 

II "t'^ 

C A? Cabell fxreasuer/j. W . Ijams; Critic, \V J Swinge 
Marshal B H Putrh. Board of Directors— 1». E. Stoker, J. A. Lja 
vis C A.' Campbelf, W. S. Arbuthnot.S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday 
evening at half-past seven o'clock. 

AMia Beta .V.W./y.-President, Marie B. Senn ; Vice-President, W. 
W ftutto ; Retording Secretary, 'Oelpl» 1 loop l^^VS^LtS: 
w. """"> vi„„rH- Treisurer I N. Harner; Marshal, P. E. West- 
^e7'D-c1^V?'0 rr A? m ou^ Citic, May Harman. Meets Fri- 
dav afternoon at three o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, S. VanBlarcom; Vice-President A. 
K^Midglevfl Sding Secretary, A lltataj Coy.' ng 
Secretary F. A. Waugh ; I reasurer, O. W. \\ iUl in , t,riac, i.n. 
Campbell Marshal, 1? W. Newman Board °* Directors ~ A. F. 
Cranston F. A. Waugh, F. A. Campbell, h. (r Balderston, •.. r. 
Hartley Meets Saturday evening at half- past seven o'clock. 

c,.-;./,, President lulia Pearce; Vice-President, Doris 
Kinney ' Re«,fdin"g sTcretar'v.Lottie Short'; Corresponding Secrcta- 
, i w, ,,,«■ Treasurer Mvrtle Harrington; Marshal, Kate 
frJSFcriE Fannv Wau'gh'' Board of DirecWs-Eme Gi strap, 
PhcX'TVrnW, and Alice Vail. Meets Friday afternoon at ;, o'cloct. 
Young Merit Christian .l.v.s»c/V,//V»».-President, W. .II. Sandera ; 
Vice-President, V O. Armour ; Recording Secretary^ H. B. 'GMrtna, 
Corresponding Secretary, It. W. Newman; treasurer, II Darnell. 
MeeteFn Horticultural Hail Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Vaun* Women's Christian Association.— PrMidvat, Christine Cor- 
ett Vice President, Ora R. Wells; Recording; Secretary, Callie Con. 
wLll Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamuli Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trill.' Meens'Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in Socetyllall.. 

SOCIETY Haul, January Jist. 

M-«Kie Siw^'jesse Stearns, and J. E. Gilbert were initiated 
Bertns Kimball presented a very amusing essay upon the subject .of 

fiSSrSE * EVn^ins^Tli^^ian's Prayer." Debate, 

ie iji .... ■ ._ J 'i'l...r>k»m,.r.i rnndltion of 



i„ nl i„ rp'id bv Ella llopuns, -■ i lie rnciii<»" = .....,-.. ~ : 

t * „ nf the f act that they grow accustomed to them : having for their 
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charitable; that the mother was generally too busy to devote much 
attention to her sons, and that country air is not alwavs wholesome 
a " d sweet. J. N. Marner further argued the affirmative, showing 
that the largest per cent of our great and good men were country 
boys, closing with the quotation, "God made the country, man the 
town. W. W. Conner, on the negative, pictured farm life "as it is," 
by one who has been there, in a very laughable manner. Argument 
closed by Mr. Clothier and Miss Clark. The Judges, Messrs. Davis, 
T-u s, £, McA dams, decided two to one in favor of the affirmative. 
I he Gleaner was edited and read by E. P.Smith, and was an excellent 
number. Recess. Music, instrumental, by Christine Corlett. Our 
"1 W ,f l 1 ewsmi,n > B - H - Pound, presented his first installment of news, 
which he had divided into four classes— foreign, national, state, and 
local. The selections were good and interesting. Extemporaneous 
speaking followed, in which many to >k part, the protection and free 
trade question receiving the most attention. Report of Committees. 
Names of Ella Barnes, W. Gilkerson, and E. W. Gilkerson propos- 
ed for membership. Report of Critic. Adjourned. S. M. 

College Chapel, February ist. 
At eight o'clock Pres. VanBlarcom took the chair, and the large audi- 
ence came to order. The College Orchestra gave the overture, a 
medley, entitled, "Old Folks' Request." Pres. Fairchild led in de- 
votion. 

A. F. Cranston treated the subject, "Science and Religion." Every 
civilization has its specific character: with Greece it was art and elo- 
quence, with Carthage, commerce; with Rome, war. This is an age 
of reason, or science. The works of Galileo, Harvey, Bacon, Kepler, 
Newton, and Herschel are the fruit of this age. Some have charged 
scientists with fallacious reasoning and illegitimate application of 
JJheir conclusions to religion. The true scientist is the champion of 
Truth and the sleuth-hound of Error. He who will not accept a 
logical conclusion is blind, hopelessly blind. There is a scientific re- 
ligion neither agnostic nor dogmatic; there is a scientific morality 
neither altruistic nor egoistic. The boundless fields of sky, the sun, 
the moon, the planets, and the stars, flying meteors, the eternal march 
of the seasons, forests, mountains, caves, and cataracts, fountains, 
rivers, oceans, life surging along the streets of the city, death sleeping 
in the graveyard — these are for your admiration and your study— 
among these you can make your heaven or your hell. 

The declamation, "Pyramids not all Egyptian," written bv P. O. 
Barnes, was delivered by L. S. Strickler. Mankind is toiling for fame. 
Everv plan is adopted, every sacrifice freely made. The student gives 
his life to study, the conspirator incites rebellion, the warrior dares 
and deals death — all for fame. Mohammed, Ca'sar, Alexander, and 
Napoleon have gained names more lasting than Egyptian pyramids, 
but their immortality has cost them dearly. But many men have 
builded pyramids of pure renown. Luther and Milton are remember- 
ed for their good works. Their pyramids shall stand through eternity. 
"Ought we to remove the duties from South American imports?" 
was affirmatively discussed by Ben Skinner. Protection was neces- 
sary during the infancy of our Republic, but now it is uncalled for, 
either as a source of, revenue, or as an aid to manufactures. Wool 
and sugar are the only articles imported from South America under 
duty, and most of the wool is the coarse variety used in the manufac- 
ture of carpets. Neither farmers nor manufacturers can be damaged 
by taking the tariff from an article not produced at home. For years 
we have protected the wool industry and the sugar industry, and 
what is the result? With the exception of a few Kansas sorghum mills 
and now and then a poor, half-starved sheep bleating mournfully on 
our western plains, the scheme is a failure. Why try to monopolize 
the earth when in so doing we injure none but ourselves? Nature 
says what we can produce, and all the powers of earth cannot change 
our climate. South American nations look to the United States tor 
sympathy and example. Their late progress has placed them in a 
position where their political reform is assured. Let the United 
States help in this progress until the Americas shall rise, bound by 
commercial friendship, the example of the world. 

F. A. Waugh argued the negative. Protection lias been adopted as 
the policy of the United States. South America makes her importa- 
tions largely from Europe, while her exports come to the United 
States. The object to be attained by the United States is to export 
more to South America In this case, the removal of tariffs is utterly 
useless. Some time ago, when the United States removed the tariff 
from coffee, Brazil put the same tariff on as an export duty. The 
consular reports say that the wool of Uruguay is the finest in the 
world. Farmers need protection more than any other class. South 
America's import of sugar is small; — her sugar, duty free, cannot 
compete with Cuban sugar. There are other reasons why inter- 
American commerce is poor. South American governments lay 
heavy tariffs on the necessities of life. Their customs regulations are 
very disadvantageous to importers. The evil, then, which we seek to 
alleviate is not one of blockaded importation, but one of impeded ex- 
portation, and the remedy does not lie in the removal of tariffs. 

The College Quartet, consisting of Messrs. Hutto, Mattoon, Camp- 
bell, and Sanders, sang "Breezes of the Night." 

Tne Hamilton R eordtr wu edited and read by M. G. Riddell. 
Besides several locals, the articles published were, Making the Best 
of Things, Our Society's Relatives, A parody on "My Brother," enti- 
tled La Grippe, A Trip through the Realms of Eidolons, The Jigger, 
Reverie of the Gate Post, and Alexander Hamilton. 

G. J. VanZile followed with an oration on "The Present West, and 
Possibilities of Its Future. " The following is an extract from its clos- 
ing : "A glance into the future suggests a scene which challenges our 
admiration, We realize that we arc standing on the threshold of a 
grander civilization than the world has evtr yet beheld. We see 
within our boundaries the talent of the t.ventieth century untold. 
We see the gates of science open, and the undeveloped resources of 
nature are seen to enter in. VVesee, in short, the hidden mysteries of 
of the Universe explained. The day is last approaching when these 
things shall come to pass. It cannot be a mere illusion that we see. 
Its coming is announced in every school throughout the land. We 
hear it echoing from the silver chime of every church bell. All na- 
ture seems to join in one harmonious accord. Each patriotic soul 
awaits with joyous pride the dawning of that day when the great 
West shall be the light house of the world's civilization, sending its 
effulgent rays of Christian liberty to brighten every home; when ig- 
norance shall be a stranger in our land ; when poverty and destitu- 
tion shall have been forgotten, and when this once rejected portion 
of our globe shall stand before the world, the brightest jewel in the 
diadem of nations. 

While the stage was being set for the play, a piano duett, Grande 
Valse Brillante, was rendered by Misses Nichols and Reed. 

The plav was "Lend Me Five Shillings," a farce. F. A.Campbell, 
II. C. Cobb, L. C. Criner, and U. G. Halderston rendered their parts 
especially well. The success of the play was due in a great measure 
to F. A Campbell and II. C. Cobb, play committee 

A Quartet, "Go to Thy Rest in Peace," ended the programme. 
The music was furnished under the direction of F. A. Campbell, 
committee on music. 

The handsome programmes were entirely the work of the Printing 
Department, and were a great credit to everyone concerned. 

" Wauoh, 

Ionian Hall, January 31st. 
Society was called to order by Vice Pres. Kinney and joined in sing- 
ing and in repeating the Lord's Prayer Roll-call Duet, "Star of 
the Twilight," Kate Pierce and Flora Wiest. accompanied on the or- 
gan by Maude Whitney. This was much appreciated by the Society. 
The Oracle was read by Miss llortensia liarman. This was an un- 
usally bright and interesting edition, and was particularly well read. 
Trie debate followed, "Resolved, That the prohibition amendment 
should be resubmitted." The affirmative was argued by Lizzie 
Mevers, who spoke of the resubmission agitation and its results. The 
negative was opened by Miss Mudge, appointed In the absence of 
Miss Pencler. She spoke of the e\il effects of liquor Miss Shafer 
was the second speaker on the affirmative. Her remarks created 
much amusement. Maggie Wiley was the second speaker on the 
negative. The judges, Misses Houghton, Heverly, and Selhy, decid- 
ed unanimously in favor of the negative, much to the satisfaction of 
the audience. The programme closed l>v an instrumental solo by 
Miss Mudge. Business. Assignment of duties. Report of Critic. 

E. G. 

Fast walkers aro always in demand, and fanners 
are urged in a stereotyped way to see that their 
colts are trained from their very earliest days so to 
walk. Why colts only? Should not he train 
himself and his children in the same desirable 
quality? Should he not see that be hires help 
who are fast walkers? Of all' things to try one's 
patience, nothing surpasses the sight of a slow, 
loitering, walker whom you have sent on a hurried 
message or for something needed for immediate 
use in the field. — Maryland Farmer. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Lamed High School graduates its first class this 
coming June. 

The Smith Center Bulletin reads its subscribers 
an impressive lecture because the efforts to get a 
public library for that place have so far failed. 

The Board of Education passed a resolution ask- 
ing the Mayor to call an election to vote $49,000 
— $38,000 for a high school and site, and the bal- 
ance for other purposes. — Arkansas City Dis- 
patch. 

Our thanks to Supt. Buel T. Davis of the Atchi- 
son public schools for a copy of his report for 
the past year. The document is well written, 
clear, and concise, and reflects credit upon him, 
the School Board, and the city. 

State Superintendent Winaris, with the sanction 
of the State Board of Education, has fixed three 
periods — June 9th to July 4th, July 28th to Au- 
gust 22nd, and August 4th to August 29th, for the 
County Normal Institutes for 1890. 

The Eye unwittingly made the misstatement re- 
cently that the Stockton Academy had been closed. 
We have received evidence documentary that this 
institution is flourishing like a green bay tree, and 
hasten to correct the vile slander we gave utterance 
to by inadvertence. — Oberlin Eye. 

The Manhattan District Methodist is the name 
of a new monthly, edited and published by Rev. 
Jas. Lawrence. Its name indicates its sphere of 
work. The first number is well written and well 
printed, and contains a number of interesting il- 
lustrations. The price is 50 cents per annum. 

Up at Beloit they've carried the flag business so 
far that they not only have them waving from all 
parts of the school building, but the teachers wear 
them in their hats on all occasions. A supply has 
been ordered for the scholars, and the depot agent 
has to use them to stop trains. — Concordia Day- 
light. 

Rector Thomas of St. John's College at Salina 
has been elected President of Bethany College at 
Topeka. His place in St. John's College will be 
occupied temporarily by the Rev. E. P. Chitten- 
den of Salina. Both institutions belong to the 
Episcopal Church of Kansas, and are reported to 
be in a flourishing condition. 

The State Oratorical Contest of 1890 will be 
held in the State University Chapel, February 
14th. The University will be represented by H. M. 
F. Bear, Washburn College by James Parton, 
the State Normal School by J. Ruggles, and the 
Kansas Wesleyan University by H. L. Prescott. 
The names of the participants of other colleges 
we have not learned. 

Preparations are being made for a joint County 
Teachers' Association to be held at Eureka, Fri- 
day and Saturday, February 21st and 22nd. The 
teachers of Elk County will join with those of 
Greenwood, and together will make this the edu- 
cational event of the season. Hon. G. W. Wi- 
nans, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
will be in attendance. 

The Kansas poet, Eugene Ware, seems to have 
scored a success in his volume of poems, 
"Rh\mes of Ironquill." The book is meeting 
with a favorable reception not only in this State 
but also throughout the East. W. D. Howells is 
said to be much pleased with the "Rhymes," 
and will review the book in a forthcoming number 
of Harper' 's Magazine. — Washburn Reporter. 

Kansas Day was generally celebrated in the 
schools of the State, and the American flag floated 
from most public buildings and school-houses. 
At the Harrison Street School in Topeka the 
scholars had contributed sufficient to purchase a 
handsome flag, and at noon it was hauled to the 
top of the flag-staff by the united efforts of ^00 or 
600 boys and girls. Addresses were made by 
School Superintendent BI088 and the Principal, 
patriotic so. .gs were sung, and cheers given. 

No city in the State has better schools than 
Leavenworth, and none takes more interest in edu- 
cational matters. Instead of frittering away its 
strength in the founding of so-called colleges, as so 
many Kansas towns have done, Leavenworth has 
concentrated its efforts upon the public school. 
The High School has a better standing today than 
three-fourths of the so-called denominational uni- 
versities ; its course of study has more pedagocical 



value, and its teachers are better timber, and are 
better paid. The Principal receives $200 per 
month, the Assistant Principal $150, all other 
teachers of the high school $100, while the Princi- 
pals of the ward school range from $70, the sal- 
ary paid to the Principal of the colored school in 
South Leavenworth, to $133, the sajary of the 
Principal of Morris School. 

Mr. A. T. Soule, the founder of Dodge City 
College, died at his home in Rochester, N.Y., Jan- 
uary 17th. Mr. Soule has done a great deal for 
Western Kansas beyond the founding of Soule 
College, for which he gave $50,000. He construct- 
ed the Dodge City water-works, established a bank 
in Spearville, was a partner in the National Bank 
of Dodge City, and commenced the building of 
the Dodge City, Montezuma, and Trinidad Rail- 
way. Who will and who can take up his mantle 
and wear it ? 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu- er, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pass a sr.tislactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Ttuv=e applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course»must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; hut, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their bourse 
**9«- *-,f'-r. K , j.'v?.!(;r.' *;- iha* *ry*.z .-■■ •:- 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGIIAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
1 tent ion to student trade. Goods delivered free. 

P. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



["OX'S ROOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books. Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



HENRY HARRINGTON.-Liverv and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. ?2oPoyntz Avenue. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths alwavs readv. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTR UP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE II. SMITH, Roots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stinglev * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens 1 all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.05. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 



M 



ANIIATTAN BANK.— K. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
_ Cashier. A gereral banking business transacted, Rills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attornevs. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 



EB. PURCELL, Cornerof I'ovntz Avenue andSecond Street.has 
t the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of Housekeeping Goods, School Books Sta- 
tionery, Roots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Gooda delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
( 'o liege, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet M usic, Instruction 
Rooks. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be heat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 



H Newly invented S^lf-Supporting mailing nine, 




■•~^-.~.- ' r - 



and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience, lietter and 
more work can he done 
by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
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Address J. G. HARDIE, Jk., Canton, N Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

Gener il good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere 
is expected ol all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound diameter, by hoth precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain i good repu.c. Kail-re to do so il met with 
prompt dlMI1l8.al. Nood.ern.lesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are 1.1 session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student ...ay be absent without excuse. Students enrolled ... any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeot the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the mcet.ngof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

^Evlry Friday, at . :,v> P. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a 1- ..nre fro.,, some member of the Faculty, or lor the rhetorical ex 
ercisesof.be third and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes ...eel. in their <. lass rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
reel expression . 

There arc lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The AIIIh, Btta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meel 
Friday alternoon. The WtHUr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members ot the Faculty and stu 
dents, meets ... the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. ..... ^ , 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. .... 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



THE VALUE OF CROPS FOR FIVE YEARS. 

BY SUPT. J. S. C. THOMPSON. 

AS a result of the present depressed condition 
of agriculture, the farmers have been treated 
to such a surfeit of advice that they are disposed 
to regard with suspicion any suggestion that may 
be made looking to the betterment of their con- 
dition. This feeling of distrust is increased to a 
great extent by untimely criticisms which some of 
the "newspaper farmers" occasionally indulge in, 
one writer recently going so far as to say that "if 
Kansas farmers would plant at proper times, and 
cultivate with diligence, they might reap with 
greater profit," apparently forgetful of the fact 
that to intelligent planting and thorough cultiva- 
tion, as much as to the favorable season, the im- 
mense corn crop of Kansas, and, for that matter, 
the entire West, is due. The plaint of the west- 
ern farmer is not more corn, but better prices; 
and with bursting cribs and mountains of corn for 
which he cannot provide shelter, even if it were 
worth it, he can read insinuations as to his indus- 
try only with feelings of indignation or commis- 
eration, according to his temperament. 

But the avalanche of newspaper articles in the 
interest of the farmer does not deter me from my 
effort to speak a word in favor of diversified farm- 
ing from the standpoint of the statistician. 

The following tables are compilations from the 
reports of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
for five years past, and are the strongest argu- 
ments that can be used in favor of a diversity of 
crops. They show that corn, wheat, and oats 
have been grown — with the maximum of labor and 
the minimum of profit, or 10 profit at all— to the 
comparative exclusion of crops that have yielded 
the most money per acre. Take the item of corn, 
the least profitable of crops, as will be shown by 
the values per acre following the tables : The av- 
erage acreage for five years is' 6,282,468, and the 
average value, $41,855,320, or $6.66 per acre for 
the period covered. Wheat and oats make scarce- 
ly a better showing, the value of the former per 
acre being $6.69, and the latter $6.8.1, with an 
acreage of 1,526,624 and 1,401,541 respectively. 
Of broom corn, there were an average of only 
51,727 acres planted, which was valued at $1,- 
053,008, or $20.35 per acre ; and of hemp, 240 
acres, valued at $8,892, or $37 per acre. The 
tables show other interesting facts which need not 
be repeated here. 

Cotton is as yet in the experimental stage except 
in a few of the southern counties, where it is 
grown at a handsome profit, according to the news- 
paper reports from that section ; and they so near- 
ly agree in all important particulars that they can- 
not be discredited. In 1887, according to the 
Biennial Report of the Board of Agriculture, six- 
ty-eight acres of cotton were grown in Norton 
County, in the northwestern part of the State, 
valued at $1,360, or $20 per acre; and the same 
year Marshall County, on the northern boundary, 
had fifty-six acres to its credit, valued at $1,120. 

Now, if these figures be correct, and they un- 
doubtedly are, do they not point the way to a 
better agriculture? They seem to show conclu- 
sively that to the overproduction of corn, wheat, 
and oats the low prices of these articles may be 
attributed. 





BROOM CORN. 


SORGHUM.* 


POTATOES. 




Acres. 


Value. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Acres. 

81,171 

99,394 
114,72s 
126,181 
"09.447 


Value. 


188s 

1886 
1887 
1S88 
1889.... 


28,493 

68,39^ 
70,111 

5*.°S4 
39.5»3 


$ 650,794 

1, 352.'72 

i.47 2 -33' 

958.503 

83>,243 


41,875 
37 ,£69 
69,111 
■ 54,943 
249,230 


$ »93,'25 

263,683 

691,210 

1,026,948 

2,085,122 


$ 3,947,43» 

6$S3'6So 
5,234,356 
3,893,229 


Total 
Aver'ge 


258.639 

1 5'.7»7 


$ 5.265,043 
$ 1,053,008 


552,8.17 
110,567 


$ 4,360,088 
$ 872,017 


530,921' $24,360,001 
106,184; $ 4,872,000 





CASTOR BEANS. 


COTTON. 


TOBACCO. 




Acres. 


Value. 

$ 264,223 
459,6i5 
364,939 
122,502 

240,835 


Acres. 

692 

682 

1,6.16 

3,150 

i,393 


Value. 


Acres. ■ Value. 


1885 ■• 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


33,>35 
30.64' 

43,342 
•4,778 
21,158 


$ ' 15,500 
16,368 
33,78o 
51,600 
40,952 


535: $ 42,800 
409 24,540 
740 1 44,400 
55<J 33.S40 
699I 41*949 


Total 
Aver'ge 


«33,o54 
26,610 


$ 1,452,113 
$ 290,422 


6,553! $ J57.2CO 
1,310 $ 3' ,44° 


2,942 $ 187,229 
588 $ 37,445 



YEAR. 



1885 
18S6 

1880 



Total 
Aver'ge 



MILLET 
AND HUNGARIAN. 



Acns. Value. 



582,988 $ 6,570,694 

570,600 4,873,890 

508,441' 4,764,901 

471,539 3,997,517 

43i,7i4! 3,453,7«2 



HEMP. 



Acres. ! Value. 



232 $ 

158, 
327I 
239' 
34s 1 



10,440 
5,530 
11,445 

8,3°:. 

8,63o 



2565,282 $23,660,714 
513 ,056 $ 4,732,142 



1,204 $ 

240 $ 



1;g 



FLAX. 



Acres. 



Value. 



122,199 
87,904 

142,577! 
162,6551 

113,329 



769,776 

79i,i36 

1.190,629 

1,205,199 

1,200,305 



628,664 $ 5,158,045 
125,732 $ 1,031,609 



* Sorghum for forage. 



VALUE PER ACRE. 



Wheat $ 6.69 

Corn 6.66 

Oats 6.81 

Broom corn 20.35 

Sorghum (for forage) 7.88 

Potatoes.. •■ 45-88 



Castor Beans $10.91 

Cotton 24.00 

Tobacco 63.68 

Millet, Hungarian 9.00 

Hemp 37-oo 

Flax 7-20 



1885 
1S.80 
1R87 
1888 
1 



WHEAT. 



CORN. 



Acres. Value. Acres. 



Value. 



OATS. 



Acres. I Value. 




( ,3"3 
>,6c>3 



1 ,o7 s ,<>!3 
. .i,55o,947 



6,836,423! 1 ,577,076 12,332,243 
n/fSwol 6;«53',~2o7 S2,395.9lS| 1,656.8.4 'MWf 
i9,V,573 6,820,693 51, 6,9,876! 1,6*9/01 7.6S4,8i2 



NOTES FROM THE GROUNDS. 

BY ASSISTANT S. C. MASON. 

DURING the warm days of December and 
early January, when men were talking about 
our Florida winter and almost forgetting that a 
blizzard could ever cross the Kansas boundary, 
vegetable life seemed to partake of much the 
same illusion. This was shown by opening 
leaves and swelling blossom buds on many of the 
earlier blooming trees and shrubs, and by a late 
growth and a tardiness in shedding the leaves on 
the part of many others. That only the hardiest 
trees and shrubs can withstand a range of from 
semi-tropical to -I9°in a few hours' time, is shown 
by the condition of things in the ground at present. 
An examination of a large number of peach buds 
shows that without protection they are, without ex- 
ception, black at the center. The people of Riley 
County will not eat of the fruit of their own peach 
trees this year. In a small plot of trees that were 
laid down and covered with old hay before severe 
weather was expected, those trees which were well 
protected showed the twigs and buds bright and 
uninjured. Others, where, the wind had blown off 
part of the covering, admitting the outside air, are 
nearly as badly damaged as those not laid down. 
What the effect of the hay covering alone would 
have been without the aid of the eight or ten 
inches of snow cannot be decided. 

Of small fruits, blackberry and raspberry canes 
show that the crop of fruit from this source must 
be meager, il* not entirely cut off. 

In the ornamental grounds, the Japan Quince 
was the most forward, the blossoms being nearly 
open. These were destroyed by a cold of near 
zero during the last week of December. Spirea 
Thunbcrgii, S. sorbifolia, and 5. prunifolia, 
the common Bridal Wreath, were about equally 
forward, and all severely injured. Forsythias 
shared the same fate. Three species of Coton- 
easter show the inner bark blackened nearly to the 
ground. Eleagnus longipes and E. parvifolius 
are deadened nearly to the ground. Of the privets, 
only the hardy varieties of Sigustrum vulgare 
seem to escape severe injury. The rank, dark 
gieen S. ovalifolium retained its thick leathery 
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tumrj. Its branches are now blackened nearly to 
the ground. 

It is much to be regretted that this most beauti- 
ful of the privets is so tender here. The bush 
Honeysuckles, though showing many swollen buds, 
seem to have been little injured. The fragrant- 
flowered climbing Hall's Honeysuckle has been al- 
lowed to grow at will in a broad, matted row. This 
was a mass of green up to the New Year, and now 
we have only to pull away the blackened outer 
vines to find the inner ones a* bright and fresh as 
ever. 

PROPAGATION FROM YOUNG PLANTS. 

BY PROF. E, A. POPENOE. 

WE are sometimes asked by amateurs in hor- 
ticulture what relation the present non-fruit- 
ing condition of the parent, or stock-plant, has to 
the final fruiting of the young plant grown from 
it; the inquirer believing that in order to insure 
the final fruitfulness of young plants grown from 
cuttings or layers, or by grafting, it is necessary to 
select wood for propagation from trees or vines 
that are themselves in full bearing. It may be 
answered, that there is but one case where this 
caution need be observed, and that is when the 
variety of the stock-plant is not known, or, in other 
words, when we do not know whether it be itself 
a sterile plant or not— an uncertainty that does not 
subsist among the plants likely to be found grow- 
ing in our gardens. 

When the stock-plant is of a known sort, — for 
example, the Ben Davis apple, or the Concord 
grape, — the age at which the propagation is effect- 
ed has no effect whatever upon the fruitfulness 
of the young plants ; they will fruit, as usual with 
the variety, at the proper age. 

The natural principle underlying the modes of 
propagation upon which the present question bears 
may be stated, in general, as follows: A tree is a 
collection of individuals called buds, each bud in 
a measure distinct, and potentially a tree in all 
characteristics like the parent, needing only care- 
ful separation and rooting, either directly or 
through the medium of a rooted plant, to be such 
a tree. Now, the present non-fruiting state of the 
Ben Davis tree or the Concord vine is not a perma- 
nent characteristic, but a temporary state for that 
variety, and as such is not perpetuated by propaga- 
tion. It is a common practice with nurserymen to 
select in propagation the young growth of trees 
still in the nursery rows, because it is more con- 
venient, as well as because such wood is straight, 
smooth, and vigorous, and works to greater ad- 
vantage than would the short-jointed, crooked 
twi<*s from old, bearing trees. Yet, after many 
years of this practice, we do not hesitate to buy and 
plant trees propagated from such wood, having 
full confidence that they will bear when old enough, 
according to the habit of the variety. 



HOW AND WHEN TO DRINK WATER. 
According to Dr. Leuf, when water is taken 
into the stomach it doe.-, not mingle with the 
food, as we are taught, but passes along quickly 
between the food and lesser curvative towards 
the pylorus, through which It passes into the in- 
testines. The secretion of mucus by the lining 
membrane is constant, and during the night a consid- 
erable amount accumulates in the stomach; some 
of its liquid portions is absorbed, and that which 
remains is thick and tenacious. If food is taken in- 
to the stomach when in this condition it becomes 
coated with this mucus, and the secretion of the 
gastric juice and its action are delayed. These 
facts show the value of a goblet of water before 
breakfast. This washes out the tenacious mucus, 
and stimulates the gastric glands to secretion. In 
old and feeble persons water should not be taken 
cold, but it may be with great advantage taken 
warm or hot. This removal of accumulated mu- 
cus from the stomach is probably one of the rea- 
sons why taking soup at the beginning of the meal 
has been found so beneficial. 



THE WAY TO BETTER TIMES. 

Senator Plumb, in answer to a Shawnee County 
farmer, offers some excellent suggestions. We 
clip from the letter as published in the Capital: — 

''I know how hard times have been with our 
farmers, first without crops and then when there 
is a good crop, the prices are so low as to be whol- 
ly unremunerative. I know that a portion, at 
least, of the difficulty grows out of an inadequate 
supply of the currency, and this Congress can and 
ought to remedy, and I have great hopes, also, 
that before the close of the present session, some- 
thing at least reasonably adequate will be done. 
I am also hopeful that there are other causes which 
will operate in the right direction before long, and 
shall be greatly surprised if during another sea- 
son things are not very much better. After all, it 
is probably true that there are some adverse influ- 
ences beyond the reach of legislation. The num- 
ber of sellers is many, and the number of buyers 
from the sellers few. Every farmer is an active 
competitor with every other farmer, and in the pro- 
cess of this competition, sends his grain and stock 
to the two or three great markets of the country, 
where a handful of men only buy, and these sub- 
stantially under an understanding with each other, 
which understanding operates to reduce prices. It 
is an understanding, also, which probably cannot 
be reached by law, not taking the actual formal 
shape of a trust or combination. Our farmers, 
then, buy back from the same centers, and from a 
handful or men, everything which they eat and 
wear. Too many of our Kansas farmers, I am 
sorry to say, do not even raise their own food, but 
rely on buying it from Kansas City and other mar- 
kets ; in fact, buy back their own bacon and flour ; 
often buy fruit which they could easily raise for 
themselves, and so on, thus contributing to their 
weakness, and the power of those who are their 
commercial enemies. If the farmers of Kansas 
would, during the next ten years, raise, as far as 
possible, their own food, and keep at home the 
pork and beef is necessary for their own needs, 
and for their neighbors' use, the effect of prices 
would be realized by reason of the fact that less 
money expenditure would be necessary. I hope 
and believe that the tide will turn, and I hope that, 
as one of the elements in that turning, and one 
which will be as helpful as any, will be the exer- 
cise by our people of the power which they them 
selves have, the nature of which I have indicated, 
and as I have before said, I am also hopeful that prop- 
er legislation will be passed. I have labored to 
this end heretofore, and shall not fail to do every- 
thing possible to bring about the emancipation of 
our people, so far as an adequate supply of cur- 
rency can do it." 

SAVE YOUR PENNIES. 

The school savings-bank is an institution of con- 
siderable importance, and the rapidity with which 
it is spreading through the country challanges at- 
tention. The system has received the sanction of 
the National Bureau of Education and the indorse- 
ment of many eminent and wise men. About 
$58,000 has been been deposited by 9,000 scholars 
in different States. Out of 4,020 scholars in the 
schools of Long Island City, 2,272 gave $452.37 
to aid the children that suffered from the Johns- 
town flood, an act of generosity which they were 
enabled to perform through the school bank. If 
the school savings-bank will turn the pennies 
which are now worse than wasted on cigarettes and 
chewing gum, into channels of benevolence and 
other worthy uses, it will merit the everlasting 
gratitude of parents and the country. — Exchange. 

NEW ENGLAND FARMERS. 

The farmers of New England think they are 
the poorest off of any in the country, or at least 
one would think they felt that way to hear them 
talk. Is it true that they are worse off than those 
of the West? Those best informed on this sub- 
ject say no. How would our farmers in any part 
of New England like to raise and sell corn for ten, 
twelve, or even fifteen cents per bushel, shelled? 
And yet these are the prices that prevail in many 
parts of the West today. Suppose they had to 
raise wheat and sell it for thirty to forty cents per 
bushel, as their brother farmers in the West are 
doing these days, would they not complain bitter- 
ly? A gentleman who has been in the West for 
thirty years recently remarked that, if he were to 
follow farming for a living, he would come to 
Massachusetts, where he could raise good crops 
and always be sure of a ready market. — The Con- 
gregationalist. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Mrs. Anna Sedlatzek sold her alfalfa seed in 
the city for $4.00 per bushel. The crop averaged 
ten bushels per acre, and considering the value 
of the three crops of hay cut from the same field, it 
is apparent that alfalfa is a paying crop, yielding a 
revenue of about $50 per acre every season, Mrs. 
Sedlatzek has a good farm in Sherlock Township, 
and being a lady of energy and perseverance, she 
will not only improve her farm, but she will make 
agriculture pay. — Garden City Sentinel. 

Secretary Mohler, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, has issued his quarterly crop report. One 
of the most interesting features is the summary 
showing the total acreage, the total product, and 
the value of the field crops of the State for the 
year 1889. The winter wheat crop of last year is 
valued by Secretary Mohler at $19,842,543.77, 
the corn crop at $51,649,876.10, the oats crop at 
$7,945,812.73. The total value of all agricultur- 
al products of 1889 was $104 572,498.00. 

Wash. Shuster, who sold a carload of cattle a 
few days since, says that his corn brought him 35 
cents a bushel — that he measured all the grain fed 
and knows what he is talking about. Ex-Senator 
Edmonds sold 125 head of steers, and he says he 
"didn't lose anytning" on the corn, which he paid 
20 cents for. We quoted Ex-Governor Anthony's 
statement that he was getting 35 cents for corn by 
feeding it to cattle, and Mr. Edmonds thought he 
" could beat that some," but didn't say how much. 
— Oskaloosa Independent. 

This has been an ideal season for fall-sown 
grain. The snow, which has laid on the ground 
since the first of January, has covered it to the 
depth of- from three to five inches and furnished 
ample protection and at the same time sufficient 
moisture to keep it in excellent condition. With 
a much larger acreage than ever before sown in 
the country, and the brightest prospects ever be- 
fore known for its growth and maturity, it is not 
unreasonable to predict that the rye and wheat 
crop in 1890 will be the largest and best ever har- 
vested in Ness County. — Ness City Times. 

FAST HORSES THE BEST. 

In purchasing or hiring a plough horse, stake off 
a mile of road, mount the horse, and see how 
many minutes it will take him to walk a mile. A 
horse that will walk three miles an hour is worth 
at least three times as much as a horse that walks 
but two miles. The three-mile horse not only 
does as much work in two days as the two-mile 
horse does in three, but he enables the man behind 
the plough to do fifty per cent more work in a day 
than he can do behind the two-mile horse. And 
the man and horse consume with the slow team 
fifty per cent more rations in doing the same work 
than the fas* walker does. In twelve months, the 
man would do kss carting and ploughing with the 
slow horse than he would do in eight months with 
the fast walker. 

Suppose a farmer to hire a man and a two-mile 
horse to do an amount of ploughing and carting 
that takes three months to perform, and pays $3 a 
month for the horse, $3 for his feed, and $18 for 
the man, who boards himself; $24 a month, three 
months, $72. If he hires the same man at $18 a 
month and pays $3 for horse feed and $4 for a 
fast walker, he will do in two months what the 
slow team would do in three. Two months, fast 
team, and feed the ploughman at $25 a month, $50. 
Direct loss by slow horse, $22. Besides, the work 
done by the slow horse is not so well or seasonably 
done — the seed may be put in the ground too late, 
grass may get ahead of the plough, and the indi- 
rect loss by the slow team may be serious, besides 
the $22 loss as stated above. — Colmam's Rural 
World. 



« 



There are young mjn and women who sorely 
need help to get an education ; and perhaps no 
money does greater good than that judiciously ap- 
propriated to their use. But their ability, rather 
than their poverty, is the best measure of their 
need. The wisest way to encourage poor boys 
and girls to pursue higher courses of study is to of- 
fer scholarships to be won by work. Some people 
have been helped by benevolence to live for awhile 
in institutions of learning, who might have gained 
better results by manual labor. But it is rare 
that a student mistakes his calling who is able to 
win the aid he needs as a reward of merit. John 
Hopkins University sets a good example in giving 
no help to any student simply because he is poor. 
—The Congregationalist. 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-00. 

•Fall Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 

Fait Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address Jno. K. Uessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. ^^ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Secy. Graham has been elected an officer of the 
State Grange. 

Prof. Hofer looked in upon old friends at the 
College for a few minutes this week. 

Mrs. Winchip meets her class of post-graduates 
in sewing on Monday and Friday afternoons. 

Secy, and Mrs. Graham enjoy a visit from the 
latter's mother, Mrs. O. McConnell, of Menoken. 

Hon. A. R. Greene of Minneapolis spent Sun- 
day with his daughters, Misses Jennie and Julia 
Greene. 

President Fairchild is in attendance upon a 
meeting of the State Board of Education today in 
Topeka. 

Regent Henshall of Kansas City, Kansas, made 
a flying business trip to the College on Monday 
last, returning in the evening. 

Rev. Mr. Cocks of Morganville led the chapel 
exercises on Monday morning, and spent some 
time in looking over the buildings. 

A number of gentlemen from the western part 
of the State visited the College Monday afternoon 
under the lead of Manhattan friends. 

W. W. Hutto attended the meeting of the In- 
ter-col legiate Athletic Association at Lawrence, 
yesterday, as delegate of the Athletic Club. 

Secretary Graham, Professors O'.in and George- 
son, and Mrs. Winchip will take part in Farmers' 
Institutes at Russell and Hays City next week. 

Mr. Mason, Assistant in Horticulture, spent 
Saturday with his father near Delphos, Ottawa 
County, sopping on his return from the Institute 
at Stockton. 

Accidents and la grippe have been the cause of 
delay in sending to parents report of grades for 
the fall term. It is hoped that this work may be 
completed shortly. 

Members of the Third-year class are busy with 
the plotting of last term's surveys. Several have 
united in a topographical map of the College 
grounds, including elevations. 

G. L. Melton, .Second-year student, who was 
called to his home in Silver Dale last week by the 
illness of his father, returned on Monday, having 
left his father in a fair way to recover. 

Mr. Chandler, recently from New England, call- 
ed on Monday in company of Col. S. A. Saw- 
yerof Manhattan. Mr. Chandler, being a machin- 
ist, took special interest in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment of the College. 

Examinations yesterday had their usual effect 
of adding to the nervous excitement of study. 
But the training for emergencies in ordinary life 
given by such moderate strains is not the least val- 
uable of the uses of examinations. 

The Experiment Station will this spring give 
oats and corn a thorough trial under varying con- 
ditions of seeding and culture. Seventy-five vari- 
eties of oats, and nearly an equal number of corn, 
representing the product of almost every State in 
the Union, have been secured for the experiments. 

Mr. A. A. Stewart, whose name, either as stu- 
dent or as member of the Faculty, appeared in the 
College Catalogue from 1S74 to 1881, has purchsed 
the Manhattan Republic, daily and weekly. Mr. 
Stewart has had extensive experience in both edi- 
torial and office management, and can be depend- 
ed upon to give as good a paper as his opportun- 
ities allow. 

The Farmers' Institute at Stockton, last. week, 
attended by President Fairchild, Prof. Georgeson, 
and Assistant Mason, was interesting, though not 
so largely attended as it might have been but for 
threatening and stormy weather. The subjects 
presented were well treated and extensively dis- 
cussed, showing that interest in actual farming is 



increasing in that region. A pleasant visit to 
Stockton Academy, which has a fine building, a 
good corps of teachers, and a fair attendance, add- 
ed to the interest of the stay in Stockton. 

Lottie, Prof. Olin's little daughter, met with 
what, but for the prompt action of her father, 
might easily have become a serious accident on 
Tuesday morning. While standing with her back 
to the base-burner, her apron caught fire, and by 
the time she reached the dining room, the flames 
were communicated to her hair. Prof. Olin 
smothered the blaze with a napkin, but not before 
the entire back of the apron had been burned 
away. Lottie escaped with the loss of a few locks 
of hair. 

The College has received and placed in posi- 
tion on the mantel in the reception room, a life- 
size plaster bust of John Brown. During the time 
that John Brown was in prison at Charlestown, 
Virginia, awaiting execution, Mrs. Mary E. 
Stearns, of Massachusetts, widow of Maj. Geo. L. 
Stearns, both of whom were devoted friends to 
Kansas in her hour of greatest need, sent the 
artist Brackett to the prison, and had him make 
studies for a marble bust of Brown. Competent 
judges have pronounced the bust a faithful like- 
ness and a superior work of art. With the idea 
of promoting the education of the people of our 
State in an interest in a memorial statue, Mrs. 
Stearns is enabled by the aid of friends to donate 
several casts of the bust to State institutions and 
libraries. It is through the generosity of Hon. 
Frank W. Bird, of East Walpole, Mass., that 
the College receives its copy, and by action of the 
Faculty that gentleman is tendered a vote of 
thanks. Credit is also given to Hon. F. G. Ad- 
ams, of the Kansas Historical Society, for ser- 
vices in this connection. 

A note from Prof. Shelton, dated Honolulu, 
January 22nd, describes in brief a day spent in 
that island city: "I wish I could in some small 
measure tell you all that this delightful day has 
been to us all. Such an inexpressibly delicious 
climate ; such bowers of roses, lantannas, olean- 
ders, and literally scores of other equally beautiful 
flowers and plants I have never before seen or 
dreamed of. This has been about our programme 
for today: 1. A delightful drive all over the city 
with Mrs. Gilman. 2. A railroad excursion, up 
the coast ten miles, kindly given by one of our 
passengers, who owns the only railway on the 
island. 3. A delightful visit to the home of Mr. 
Atherton. 4. Many minor excursions here and 
there since. Isn't that a fair day's work? On 
the whole, I do not know whether I have seen a 
day so entirely free from alloy." Mrs. Gilman 
and Mr. Atherton are relatives of Miss Carrie Gil- 
man, whose visit last August at President Fair- 
child's will be remembered by many friends in 
Manhattan. The steamer was to leave at mid- 
night for the fourteen-days' run to Auckland. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

J. C. Welch, student in 1877-80, is now a stu- 
dent in the Stockton Academy. 

Word comes from Bogue, Graham County, that 
F. H. Avery, '87, is the proud father of a boy. 

E. Ada Little, '86, is again at home in Manhat- 
tan, after several months of teaching in Marysville. 

J. C. Wilkin, student in 18S7-8, is teaching near 
Stockton, Rooks County. He hopes to return 
sometime to complete his course. 

R. A. Clark, Second-year in 1889, writes from 
Oberlin, O., that he is delighted with his opportun- 
ities in the Conservatary of Music there. 

Louis E. Humphrey, '77, a prosperous druggist 
of Chapman, was interviewed by Prof. Olin during 
his visit there. Mr. Humphrey is the manufac- 
turer of a hair restorative which he claims will meet 
even the necessities of his classmate, Professor 
Failyer. 

In the absence, this week, of Professors Lantz 
and Walters and Mrs. Kedzie at the Farmers' In- 
stitute in Girard, A. A. Mills, '89, Susan W. 
Nichols, '89, and Abbie L. Marlatt, '88, all post- 
graduate students, have had charge of classes in 
the several departments. . 

R. C. Harner, student in 1887-8, is visiting his 
relatives and friends at the College. Having been 
obliged bv la grippe to give up his school, he 
leaves it in the hands of S. N. Chaffee, third-year, 
who will try to go forward with his class next 
term. Mr. Harner is planning a tour in California 
for health's sake. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Society Hall, February 8th. 
Pres. Stoker called the Websters to order at 7.30. The roll-call 
showed a large attendance of members, and a number of visitor* 
were noticed. The debate for the evening was on the question, "Re- 
solved, That there should be no sex qualification in suffrage." 
Frank Burtis, in introducing the affirmative side of the question, cited 
Greece and Rome as examples of nations which existed under the 
rule of men alone; and although they existed for many years, their 
downfall was attributed to the fact that they lacked the christian in- 
fluence of women. Considering it from the standpoint of knowledge 
or morals, woman is, with regard to the first, certainly as proficient as 
man ; in the second place, there is no doubt but that woman far excels 
man in her moral character. Women hold property and are taxed 
without representation, with a few exceptions. The idea that women 
would not vote if they had the privilege is absurd, for in Wyoming, 
where they are allowed the right of suffrage, nine-tenths of them vote 
while only eight-tenths of the men do. Paul Milner, in opening 
the negative, said that it was his opinion that Greece and Rome did 
not fall on account of the absence of the influence of woman. We ad- 
mit that woman has education, but it is not practical. She has been 
educated in a different line from that of man, and is not posted in poli- 
tics. We do not believe that woman's influence can be felt through 
the polls. In Leavenworth, where the vote was not restricted as to 
sex, the worst anti-prohibitionist in the State was elected as Mayor. 
If women were allowed to vote, there would be differences of opinion 
between husband and wife which would probably make discord in the 
familv which would, of course, be very demoralizing. E. W. Cur- 
tis, the next speaker on the affirmative, stated that the difference of 
opinion did not produce discord. Cases are known where wives have 
worked against husbands in a campaign with no bad results. His 
speech closed with an argument as to the rights of citizens, it being 
based upon a part of the 14th Amendment to the U. S. Constitution: 
"All persons born or naturalized in the U. S. and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the U. S. and of the State wherein they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any laws which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the U. S., nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life , liberty, or property without due pro 
cess of law, nor deny to any person, within its jurisdiction, the equal 
protection of the laws." The negative was again discussed by 
C E. Davis. The small amount of practical knowledge which wo- 
man has would allow her to be used as a tool in the hands of politi- 
cians and demagogues Woman was not made to rule. It is divinely 
instituted that woman should be under the care of man, and under his 
protection, and it is but following out this plan when we put the reins 
of government into the hands of man ana not of woman. Messrs. 
Burtis and Milner reviewed the points brought forward by the affirm- 
ative and negative respectively. The vote as to the winning side re- 
sulted in a tie. A declamation by G. C. Gentes and a select reading 
bv H. C. Leffingwell were followed by ten minutes recess. S. C. 
Harner, in an essay on "Looking Backward," seemed to think that 
Mr Bellamy's scheme would not work in a free country like ours. A. 

A. Gist skillfully rendered a declamation, entitled "Drifting," after 
which the Society listened to a spicy Reporter by T. E. Wimer, editor. 
After the usual routine of business, the Society adjourned at 10:30. 

C. A. C. 

Societv Hall, February 7th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by Pres. Senn. Music, 
a quartett, "Slow Joe," by Messrs. Hutto, Westgate, Clothier, and 
Smith. Devotion by J. A. Zimmerman. Roll-call. Society was 
then organized into a Moot Court for the trial of several cases, with 
the following officers in charge: Judge, B. H. Pound; Clerk of the 
Court, J. A Zimmerman; Deputy Clerk, May Harman ; Court Stenog- 
rapher, Bertha Kimball ; Assistant Stenographer, E. P. Smith; Sheriff, 
J. N. Harner; Deputv Sheriff, J. E. Taylor ; Bailiff, R. A.McIlvaine; 
County Attorney, Sadie Moore. The first case called was J. A. Zim- 
merman vs. R. E. Walker and W. W. Conner. After some rejec- 
tion, the following jury was impaneled: R.',S.|Reed, V. Armour, Nora 
Newell, Ella Hopkins, Sarah Cottrell, W. Zerkle, Julia Greene, 
Martha Campbell, May Secrest, J. R. Orr. Case opened by theCoun- 
ty Attorney, assisted by Lockhart Harman. W. W. Hutto appeared 
as defense, assisted bv Emma Secrest. Examination of witnesses, J. 

B. Harman, E. P. Smith, J. A. Zimmerman, J. E. Taylor, C. Abbot, 
W. W. Hutto, and W. W. Conner for the prosecution occupied the en- 
tire session. Judge adjourned Court till the 14th day of Feb., 1S00. 

Ionian Hall, February 7th. 
The Society was called to order with the hall well filled. After the 
opening formalities, the programme was opened with an instrumental 
and vocal duet by Misses Kate Pierce and Alice Vail. Judging from 
the applause given by the audience, this was much appreciated. This 
was followed bv a select reading, entitled, "The City of the Living," 
by Effie Gilstrap. Bessie Morrison read an historical essay about tbe 
ancient Persians during the rule of the Incas. The Oraclev/sis present- 
ed bv Eusebia Mudge. The frontispiece of the number was a beau- 
tiful oil painting. The editorial was a description of Valentine's 
Day. Among other articles were " Teaching School," a poem, enti- 
tled, "The Second- Year Class, ' and a poem in remembrance of Miss 
Kittie Spilman. Miss Mary Pierce discussed the question, "Should 
the Society have discussions as a part of their programme?" Miss 
Pierce thinks we should, for various reasons, but that this duty should 
be given to some one else than a "Prep." After this question was 
discussed to the satisfaction of all, the programme was closed with 
instrumental music, Julia Pearce playing on the violin, accompanied 
by Jennie Selby at the organ. After report of committees and tran- 
saction of unfinished business, the Society passed to the order of new 
business. After many remarks, motions, etc., the Society decided 
not to accept the invitation given them by the Webster Society to 
unite with the Webster and Alpha Beta Societies to procure a lectur- 
er, but to give an exhibition. The Societv will celebrate St. Valen- 
tine's Day by having a valentine box. The following are the resolu- 
tions adopted hv theSociety in remembrance of Miss Kittie Spilman : — 

Wherbas, Our beloved friend and sister Ionian has been removed 
from our midst by death ; and 

Whereas, She had been a faithful and valued member of our So- 
ciety ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Ionian Society of this Col- 
lege, take this means of recognizing the loss we have sustained by 
her death, and we trust that the memory of her womanly virtues may 
long be to us a beautiful example; and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be published with our 
weekly Society report, also in the next Oracle. M. E. W. 

Ham 1 i.ton Hall, February 8th. 
Pres. VanBlarcnm called the Society to order, Secretary Martin 
read the names of the members, and R. W. Newman led in prayer. 
Minutes of the previous meeting were read and adopted. F. Grecian 
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an essay, "The Story of a Calf," written by C. P. Har 
applauded by the whole audience. F. M. Linscott's essay was the reci- 
tal of a most fantastic dream. Debate, question, "Is a lawyerjusti- 
tied in defending a bad cause?" \V. A Anderson opened the affirma- 
tive. Even the worst criminal should be allowed a defense. If he 
cannot make it himself, any lawyer who would defend him would be 
justified. It is better that one hundred guilty men go free than that one 
innocent man be punished. A lawver is sworn to defend those who 
have no counsel. He is justified by custom. A. E. Martin began the 
negative. He would not allow one hundred criminals to go free to 
save one innocent man. A true lawyer is one who defends the law. 
The only reason for defending a bad cause is money, and defending 
crime for money is guilt no less than the original. The Cronin case 
has cost over $50,000 to give a bad cause a chance for defense. G. L. 
Gilbert cited some instances in favor of the affirmative. J.E Pierce, 
in continuing the negative, said: "A lawyer usually knows when his 
client is guilty. When British soldiers in Boston fired on American 
citizens, they were tried by British authorities; and having 110 British 
attorneys, Samuel Adams defended and cleared them after they 
had murdered his countrymen. A lawyer's duty gives him no right to 
disregard justice. He has no right to sell his services for promotion 
of dishonesty or guilt." Mr. Anderson closed the affirmative. The 
defense of the Cronin case has allowed an innocent man— Cunzey — a 
new trial. The men upon whom the British fired in Boston were in 
a mob, and Samuel Adams was justified in defending those who fired 
upon them. Mr. Martin closed the debate. Lincoln never took a 
case when he believed his -client guilty. The Judges, Messrs. Z. E. 
Wright, VV. J . Yeoman, and R. Snyder, gave a unanimous decision to 
the negative. G. J. Van Zile spoke an extract from Robert Emmett's 
speech of vindication. An excellent issue of the Recorder was pre- 
sented by Ralph Snyder. The principal articles were " Lies and 
Liars," " Running after the Girls,'' " Chronicles," " A Good Educa- 
tion Pays." H. B. Gilstrap discussed the study of " Robert's Rules 
of Order." F. R. Smith's discussion was descriptive of an opium den. 
H. E. Moore, in presenting the news of the week, told of the trouble 
in the United States House of Representatives and of the newspaper 
discussions of the Gladstone-Blaine debate. Critic, F. A. Campbell, 
presented a lengthy report, and the Society adjourned. VV'augh. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The teachers of Wabaunsee County held a well- 
attended meeting at Maple Hill, February 2nd. 

Twenty-five members of the Arion Singers 
(German) of Topeka have gone to the "Saenger- 
fasf'atNew Orleans. 

The floral collection in our High School is fine 
— a grand succsss. Other schools should try it, too. 
— Girard Press. 

Teacher H. G. Larimer of Topeka has presented 
the Wabaunsee County Teachers' Library with a 
number of valuable books. 

The Washburn Argo reports that the gymna- 
sium plan, talked about so enthusiastically a year 
ago, has died a natural death. 

The Baker University folks speak in high terms 
of the abilities as a performer on the piano of 
Prof, Karl Preyer, their teacher of instrumental 
musdc, 

Railroad Commissioner Humphrey has delivered 
a lecture before the Historical and Political Science 
Club of the State University on "The Character 
and Subject of State Control of Railways." 

The McPherson Educator reports the death 
of P. T. Lindholm of Lindsborg, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Lindsborg College. He 
was elected Treasurer of McPherson County in 
1886, and was serving his second term at the time 
of his death. 

The District Board of School No. 64, Crawford 
County, preferred charges against their, teacher, 
George Germain, but the investigations of the 
Superintendent did not sustain their position. 
They had charged him with incompetency, negli- 
gence, and cruelty. Let there be peace now ! 

Geo. W. Crane and Co. of Topeka have just 
finished the printing of a new edition of the Gen- 
eral Statutes of Kansas, revised up to date. The 
work is edited by Irving Taylor of the Topeka 
bar, and will prove most acceptable, not only to 
the profession, but the people at large as well. 

The Baker University Summer School of Ora- 
tory and Elocution will be held this year as in pre- 
vious years, and will no doubt attract even more 
attention than it has. done in the past. The day 
of opposition to the artistic in public speaking has 
gone by, and the value of elocution is recognized, 
even in the pulpit. 

The students of Lane University will soon have 
uniforms. The Echoes says : "At the close of 
chapel on the 26th, Prof. Mershon addressed the 
young men on the matter of uniformity of dress. 
He said that after correspondence with a Philadel- 
phia firm, the Faculty had agreed on a uniform to 
be adopted by the gentlemen students who may 
choose to purchase. The cost is $13.00, the tex- 
ture is wool, and the color indigo blue. 

The Douglas County tenchers, at their last 
meeting, had an animated debate over the ques- 
tion, "In the provision made in the Constitution 
for the separation of Church and State, does the 
word Church mean or include Christianity?" It 
was finally concluded that the word Church does 
not mean or include Christanity, though a num- 
ber of teachers held, with United States Supreme 
Court, that it meant entire liberty of conscience, 
as long as it came in no absolute contact with the 
spirit of the Republic. 

Lane University advertises a Special Normal, 
beginning April 1st, i. e., at the opening of- the 
spring term, and closing June 14th, a few days 
prior to commencement. The studies embrace all 
needed for a first-grade certificate, and a num- 
ber in addition. To those completing the nor- 
mal course creditably, will be given a diploma. 
The studies may be taken during the Special Nor- 
mal or at any other time when such branches are 
taught. The tuition and incidentals for the eleven 
weeks of the Normal are $8.00. For information, 
address President Waller. 

Prof. Cragin of Wa.-hbum College has recently 
secured a large "alligator gar" from Indian Ter- 
ritory for the Zoological Museum. It measures 
about eight feet in length, and three in circumfer- 
ence. This specimen is of that group of fishes 
known as "ganoids," in allusion to the shining ar- 
mor of enamel-like plates with which it is clad. 
It is one of the few survivors of an ancient "gen- 
eralized" or "prophetic" type which combined 
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ordinary fishes with those of the amphibians, 
and which appeared in the palaeozoic division of 
geologic time, before either of these two classes of 
animals had assumed their modern aspect. In 
other words, it illustrates the crude, undifferentiat- 
ed expression of the fish and the amphibian before 
these had been evolved as the two distinct ideas re- 
alized in the higher members of these groups to- 
day. Several oi the present and former students 
of the College and citizens of Topeka contributed 
toward the purchase of this very interesting speci- 
men. — Argo. 

CONCISE BUSINESS RULES. 

The intelligent and upright business man regu- 
lates his conduct by fixed principles and establish- 
ed methods. He is not the creature of impulse or 
caprice. 

1. He is strict in keeping his engagements. 

2. He does nothing carelessly or hurriedly. 

3. Does n't entrust to others what he can easily 
do himself. 

4. Does n't leave undone what should and can 
be done. 

5. While frank with all, keeps his plans and 
views largely to himself. 

6. Is prompt and decisive in his dealings, and 
doesn't overtrade. 

7. Prefers short credits to long ones, and cash to 
credit always. 

8. Is clear and explicit in his bargains. 

9. Does n't leave to memory what should be in 

writing. 

10. Keeps copies of all important letters sent, 
and files carefully all papers of value. 

11. Does n't allow his desk to be littered, but 
keeps it tidy and well arranged. 

12. Aims to keep everything in its proper place. 
13.' Keeps the details of business well in hand, 

and under his own eye. 

14. Believes that he whose credit is suspected is 
not to be trusted. 

15. Often examines his books, and knows how 
he stands. 

16. Has stated times for balancing his books, 
and sending out accounts that are due. 

17. Never takes money risks that can be avoid- 
ed, and shuns litigation. 

18. Is careful about expenses, and keeps within 
his income. 

19. Does n't postpone until tomorrow what can 
as well be done today. 

20. Is extremely careful about indorsing for 
anyone. — St. Louis Grocer. 

PROFIT OR NO PROFIT. 
Secretary Mohler of the State Agricultural De- 
partment is giving more attention to the sugar 
industry than to any othtr subject at the present 
time. He proposes to get at the facts, and en- 
deavor to give the people the exact condition of 
industry. That the success of the industry is as- 
sured beyond question is not true, but that there is 
good reason to believe that sugar manufacturing 
will ultimately be made a success in Kansas is true. 
Mr. Mohler will demand of the factories which are 
receiving bounty from the State under the law en- 
acted by the Legislature for the encouragement of 
the industry that they tell the people just what 
thev are doing. In an interview yesterday with 
a Capital reporter, Mr. Mohler said : — 

"In an alleged interview of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, I have been made to say 
that the sugar factories of Kansas have had a suc- 
cessful season this year. That is a mistake. 
What I did say, and still say, is that the time has 
come when the people of Kansas demand that the 
true status of the sugar industry in Kansas shall be 
made known. If the sugar factories are making 
no money, the people want to know the reason 
why. If thev are making money, the people want 
to know how much. This information is expect- 
ed and required of each factory which puts in a 
claim for State bounty this year." — The Capital. 



tions. Several of the mills making sugar by the 
diffusion process have made money during the last 
year, while others have run behind. Under all the 
circumstances, it would be well for all to wait a 
little longer before voting more bonds. The in- 
dustry of making sugar in this State by either of 
the special processes is yet in the experimental 
stage, and until experience has proven beyond 
doubt the certainty of profit-earning to the man- 
ufacturer, and a steady market to the cane-grow- 
er, it would be wise to make no further debt to 
build mills. 



OUR RAILWAYS. 

After carefully revising its figures, the Railway 
Age says it appears that a little more than 5,209 
miles of track were laid last year. The aggre- 
gate mileage of the country, according to the Age, 
is 161,270, or nearly enough to encircle the planet 
at the equator six and a half times. 

Illinois stands the head of the States of the Un- 
ion with respect to railroad mileage. It has 10,079 
miles. Kansas comes next, with 8,815 ; Texas next, 
with 8,494 ; Iowa next, with 8,455 ? anc * Pennsylva- 
nia fifth, with 8,417. Kansas is largely indebted 
for its second position to its great extent from east 
to west and the fact that it is traversed by Pacific 
roads. 

Illinois ranks in 1890 as it did in 1870, twenty 
years ago, though its mileage has more than dou- 
bled. But Kansas has leaped from the tenth to 
the second position, and Texas from the twenty- 
sixth to the third. Iowa has advanced one notch, 
from fifth to fourth. But Pennsylvania has gone 
back from second to fifth, New York from third 
to sixth, and Iowa from fourth to seventh. Mich- 
igan was the eighth in 1S70 as it is in 1890, but In- 
diana has dropped from third to ninth. As a rule, 
and naturally, the greatest growth has been in the 
West and Southwest, though there has been great 
ncrease of mileage in all parts of the country. 



Questions for debate in politics and economics 
have just been published by the Society for Polit- 
ical Education, 330 Pearl Street, New York, as 
its pamphlet No. XXVIII. In addition, subjects 
for essays are suggested, and terms for definition 
are presented. Hints to writers and debaters are 
given, with a form of constitution and by-laws for 
debating clubs. The pamphlet covers the ground- 
work of politics and economics, and states its 
pressing questions with point. Price, 25 cents. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. 
, tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Special at- 



WP. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
. Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. 320 Poyntz Avenue. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poytitz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley &• Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Pun ell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge ot commission. 

EB. Pl'KCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House- keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries', etc., etc. (ioods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
ipplies 1 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 



R. Sc- 



hool Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 



THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The Aransas Fitiancier. referring to some ap- 
parent misrepresentations of the profits of sugar- 
making for the sake of obtaining bonds in western 
counties, adds the following caution: "The dif- 
fusion process seems to have a better standing in 
the opinion of many, as this has given practical re- 
sults, and the difficulty to be contended with is the 
question of operation. If this can be solved, it will 
open a big market to the farmers of the State, as 
sorghum will grow readily here under fair condi- 



dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Hooks. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, stiver, and steel cannot 
be i'cat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 

H Newly invented Self-Supporting mailing piacnme, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Hetter and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 
No Royalty. 
iii Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jk., Canton, N Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 



General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere : 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close ot the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 :$0 P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a t- Cure from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third and lourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor 

reel expression . 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The AMi" Btla, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club.composed of members ot the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 

meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



VERY much interest has been manifested in the 
subject of prevention of smut in oats by the 
simple use of hot water, experiments in regard to 
which were published in Bulletin No. 8 of the Ex- 
periment Station. In numerous letters received in 
regard to the same, the inquiry is sometimes made 
as to whether the Jensen hot- water treatment would 
likely be successful in combating the smut of 
wheat. There seems to be no doubt but that all 
the smuts can be sucessfully treated in the same 
manner. Prof. Jensen, of Denmark, has treated 
various cereals, and in every case he reports suc- 
cess. Not only is the smut prevented, but the ger- 
minative power of the grain seems to be increased. 
In a letter dated January 24th, 1890, he says:— 
"I have been much interested in reading the ac- 
count of your experiments in smut in oats which 
have proved a complete success with my method. 
My experiments have given quite the same results, 
viz., absolute disappearance of all smutted ears and, 
strange to say, an extra augmentation of the crop 
as compared with that produced from non-pre- 
pared seed. Of course, when there is, for instance, 
six per cent smutted ears in the crop, the avoidance 
of this would give an augmentation of six per 
cent in the field ; but there was a surplus beyond 
this point. I suppose that this remarkable fact 
must be due to a great vegetative energy in the 
treated seed. I think that a similar augmentation 
of the crop will be the result of dipping wheat and 
barley in hot water,— at least my experiments 
point decidedly in that direction." 

Prof. Jensen then details his most recent experi- 
ments, with results as before indicated. He informs 
us. that he does not leave *he oats in hot water fif- 
teen minutes, as we stated in the Bulletin referred 
to, but during five minutes only. As our experi- 
ments were successful, it is quite certain that an 
immersion of fifteen minutes in water at a temper- 
ature of 132 increases rather than diminishes the 
germinative power of the seed. However, the la- 
bor is somewhat reduced the shorter the time of im- 
mersion, and we will this year determine the least 
time that will yet prove effectual. His method of 
handling the seed is also slightly different from 
that followed by us, and therefore another portion 
of his letter is here quoted : — 

"We have a boiler for heating the water (instead 
of water steam may be used), and two vessels, each 
large enough to contain the hot water in which the 
seed is to be dipped. In the case of wheat, rye, 
and oats, the temperature of the water in both ves- 
sels should be 133-135° F - The seed ' in P° rti ° nS 
of one bushel, or even one and a half bushels, is 
put into a wide cylindrical basket with a flat bot- 
tom, and provided with a lid. The basket is lined 
on the inside with loosely woven linen cloth so that 
the water may freely enter and fill it at once. In our 
country, we use a sort called Hessian, or the cloth 
used in cheese-making. If the cloth will not per- 
mit the water to pass easily into and out of the 
basket, the operation will not succeed. The ves- 
sels should be large enough to contain five times 
the volume of water as the quantity of grain in 
the basket. In vessel No. I., the basket with the 
seed is dipped and lifted four times, which ought 
to be done in about half a minute. During the 
remaining four and a half minutes, it should be 
dipped sixteen to twenty times in vessel No. II. 
Here the temperature will only descend to about 

130-132° F. 

"It should be noted that each time the basket 
ought not to be kept above the water for moie than 
four or five seconds, during which time nearly all 
the water will run out. At the end of five min- 
utes, one or two buckets of cold ./ater should be 



poured on the seed to cool it, after which it should 
be spread out on the floor to dry. The sacks in 
which the disinfected seed is to be placed should 
also be treated with hot water." 



THE FOREMAN, AND HIS APPOINTMENT. 

BY PROF. F. H. WHITE. 

NEVER before has there been so great a de- 
mand for men of directive ability — men 
who can manage others, oversee their work, lay 
comprehensive plans. The reason is obvious. 
This is the age of combination, of co-operation, of 
the massing of men and material. Individual 
work at home is giving place to the collecting of 
workmen together in large establishments, and of 
course there must be intelligent oversight of their 
labor. The difference between a well-organized 
enterprise where division of labor is carried to 
the uttermost, and every department placed under 
competent foremen, and one in which this is not 
done, is fully ps great as that between an army and 
a mob. 

What are some of the qualities that must be pos- 
sessed by the one who desires to direct the labor 
of others, say as the superintendent of an industri- 
al enterprise? First and foremost, a thorough 
knowledge of human nature. One must have the 
ability to read between the lines, to guess the un- 
spoken words, to measure the strength of motives, 
and understand the usual modes of operation of 
the mind. Of course, a thorough knowledge of 
the work to be done is absolutely essential. It 
would be helpful, certainly, if the foreman was the 
best workman in the shop ; for he would be more 
likely to secure careful attention to orders or sug- 
gestions for improvement of methods, if he was the 
superior of the men in ability, as well as in posi- 
tion. He should also have decision and energy 
of character. We can hardly conceive of a man 
who lacks these traits inspiring those about him 
to great exertions. To plan work ahead, to be 
able to act promptly and effectively in sudden 
emergencies, to have a keen eye for unnecessary 
waste of material or time, to keep the lazy hard 
at work and encourage the gifted to use their tal- 
ents,— all these and other qualities that might be 
mentioned should enter into the make-up of one 
who leads or directs. 

How should leaders, subordinate and superior, 
be selected ? The present plan in large enterprises 
is for the owner or trustees to appoint the chief 
officials and allow them directly or indirectly to 
name their subordinates. Is there a better scheme ? 
Mr. Bellamy, in "Looking Backward," suggests 
another which of course could only be used in co- 
operative establishments or in the event of nation- 
alization of industries. We quote from his book:— 
"The general of the guild appoints to the 
ranks under him, but he himself is not appointed, 
but is chosen by suffrage. 

" 'By suffrage ! ' I exclaimed. 'Is not that ruinous 
to the discipline of the guild, by tempting the can- 
didate to intrigue for the support of the workers 

under them ? ' 

" 'So it would be, no doubt,' replied Dr. Leete, 
'if the workers had any suffrage to exercise, or any- 
thing to say about the choice. But they have noth- 
ing. Just here comes in a peculiarity of our sys- 
tem. The general of the guild is chosen from 
among the superintendents by the honorary mem- 
bers of the guild ; that is, of those who have served 
their time in the guild and received their dis- 
charge.' " 

The scheme of having the honorary members elect 
the general would apparently work satisfactorily if 
the voters consented to inaugurate such a system. 
But why should we expect them to do so? Mr. 
Bellamy thinks that the germ of the idea, which by 
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the year 2,000 is to develop into the scheme he 
proposes, is to be found in the fact that some few 
higher educational institutions of learning now ad- 
mit their alumni to a share in the management. 

Opposed to this fact, however, are many others 
that seem to indicate that the workers would not 
give up to the honorary members of the guild this 
power to elect officers. Here are a few facts that 
seem fairly conclusive on this point. The students 
in some of our higher educational institutions have 
sought and obtained a share in the management. 
In the political world, there is an evident tendency 
to make more and more offices elective ; State con- 
stitutions, which are of course voted on directly by 
the people, now contain far more details than in 
times past ; the constituents of a representative 
are more clamorous than formerly that he should 
simply register their will, and not follow his own 
judgment; the growing sentiment that the Pres- 
ident should be elected by popular vote and not by 
electors, — all these things indicate an increasing 
desire on the part of the people to do as much of 
the governing as possible. Is it not unlikely, 
then, that they would consent to turn over to oth- 
ers the appointment of officials under whom they 
must work ? 

But perhaps the question may be raised, Why 
should the workers not elect their own officers? 
Mr. Bellamy says it would be ruinous to the dis- 
cipline of the guild, and we are inclined to agree 
with him. The fact that the people now elect some 
of their judges and, of course, a large number of 
other officials, does not prove that they would be 
successful in electing men to serve them in the 
capacity of foreman or superintendent. It is much 
easier to vote with an unprejudiced mind 'when 
one is not directly concerned in the result. How 
little direct difference it makes, or seems to make, 
to the average voter whom he elects judge or gov- 
ernor! It is a different matter, however, if the 
person for whom he votes is to oversee his work, 
make it lighter or heavier, increase or diminish 
his chances for promotion, — in short, to favor or 
frown on him. 

No doubt the time will come when men will be 
willing to give up their personal, selfish interests 
for the general good, but we are inclined to think 
that quite a number of generations must come and 
go before that stage of development is reached. 
Meanwhile, the majority will have to remain con- 
tent with the present system ; though a certain 
number, having obtained sufficient self-control and 
other necessary qualities, will probably be able to 
carry on co-operative enterprises and elect their 
own officers with success. 



ITEMS ON HOUSEWORK. 
Good housekeeping consists in continual care 
for small things, which in themselves are nothing, 
but in the total make up the comfort of home life. 
It is a simple matter to see that all the house 
stores are kept on hand, that each match-box 
about the premises is filled, that every room has 
a convenient receptacle for matches and one for 
burned matches. Yet the neglect of so trifling a 
matter may cause some one, hunting in the dark 
for a match, an enormous amount of annoyance. 
A good supply of nice brown papers laid away 
carefully, and a bag or box containing different 
kinds of twine, cost a housekeeper nothing, as they 
may be saved from parcels; yet such a habit will 
find ready appreciation when some one is in need 
of paper and string to tie up a parcel. There is 
nothing so unsightly as an old newspaper for such 
a purpose. There are so many good uses that old 
newspapers can be put to, that brown paper should 
be always kept on hand to wrap up parcels. 
There is nothing better than old newspapers under 
a carpet to soften the tread and keep the hard 
floor from wearing out the carpet. There seems 
to be some ingredient in the printer's ink that 
drives away moths, and for that reason newspapers 
are better than anything else to wrap up furs and 
woolens during the summer. They should never 
be destroyed after they are read unless used for 
kindling, but should be kept in a straight pile. It 



is a wise precaution to keep a roll of old linen, 
one of old cotton, and needles and thread - in the 
kitchen drawer where it can be readily found in 
case of a burn or cut. A step-ladder on hand to 
reach to high places saves a great deal of trouble. 
A step-ladder table, which may be covered when 
not in use, or a wooden-seated chair should be on 
every floor, except the kitchen floor, where the 
ceilings are usually so low that any high place can 
be reached by standing on the kitchen chairs, 
which are always, or should be, made with wood- 
en seats that may be scrubbed and washed. All 
these matters are small, but a series of petty vex- 
ations are more liable to irritate the temper of 
genuine merit. — The New York Tribune. 

PROSPECTS FOR CATTLE-RAISING. 

While it may look like flying in the face of fact 
and figures to assert anything encouraging in the 
cattle business at present status, the signs are in 
every way encouraging. There is no class of stock 
that responds more liberally for feed and care than 
cattle ; no class of stock that have built up more 
fortunes, made more prosperous farmers. Indeed, 
I can think of no wealthy farmer in my vicinity 
but who, directly or indirectly, laid the foundation 
of his prosperity in cattle, while the fortunes of 
our bonanza ranchmen are proverbial. It is said, 
with all probability of truth, that on our free west- 
ern range a steer may be fitted for shipping at an 
outlay of only $1, including salt and herder hire! 
All grass, both tame and wild, all fodder other- 
wise going to waste, and the unsightly straw stacks 
can be converted into money through cattle as with 
no other animal. 

The regular farmer may not be able to get his 
cattle to market for a dollar per head, but the 
margin of profit is liberal usually — even percep- 
tible at prevailing rates. The present inlook of cat- 
tle, I must repeat again, is far more foreboding 
than the outlook, if rightly looked into. The pres- 
ent disastrous prices are wholly owing to the 
breaking up of the great herds of the western 
plains, consequent upon being driven off of the 
Government lands. These herds were too large 
to be dispersed in a month, in a year, or even 
in three years. The fruit of Government action 
three years ago is now jimt ripening. The older 
feeders gone, it is the "tailings" of these great 
droves that have swamped our cattle market. 
These, we have it on good authority, are practical- 
ly exhausted, and we may look for not only fair, 
but even good prices in the immediate future. — 
Prize Essay in Western Agriculturist. 
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OUR HOG PRODUCTS. 

Swine will always be a conspicuous feature in 
agriculture. There is a steady consumption of 
pork products. We are a pork-eating people. 
Upon every table, there is more or less pork in 
some shape, and upon every table there aie pork 
products of some kind constantly. The consump- 
tion, therefore, is reliable. But, further than this, 
on many tables pork is the chief meat the year round. 
Then the production of pork is about as cheap as 
any meats that we produce. The hog consumes 
considerable that would be otherwise wasted ; and 
when corn is high, the price of iork usually corres- 
ponds. We may confidently depend upon our 
swine, therefore, to do as well, years together, as 
any other domestic animal will do. Disease has 
been the great drawback to our swine husbandry, 
but we believe that the avoidance of too close in- 
breeding, and a more natural system of feeding, 
will protect us from disease in a very large measure. 
— Western Rural. 



Steady work for the love ot it, and for the satis- 
faction and peace which it brings, never breaks the 
worker down. On the contrary, it so weakens 
temptation from without, and so destroys inferior 
ambitions and desires, that it gives the whole na- 
ture steadiness and poise. It is the best cure for 
restlessness. The joy of life for strong nature 
lies in a noble activity ; a work adequate to the 
aspirations of the soul ; a work that brings calm by 
its magnitude, and by its very demand evokes the 
best and greatest in us. — Rural New Yorker. 

The one serviceable, safe, certain, remunera- 
tive, attainable quality in every study and every 
pursuit is the quality of attention. My own inven- 
tion, or imagination, such as it is, I can most truth- 
fully assure you, would never have served me as 
it has but for the habit of commonplace, humble, 
patient, daily, toiling, drudging attention. — Chas. 
Dickens. 



The people of Ness City have taken steps tow- 
ards securing, at that place, the erection of a pa- 
per mill. 

"Hogs and alfalfa will be my chief farming 
operations this season and next," said a prominent 
farmer to us the other day. From all we can learn 
it looks as though Kearney County will raise a big 
surplus of hogs during the next season. — Kearney 
Advocate. 

The owners of the anthracite coal mine at Alma 
are down 600 feet and have a thousand feet yet to 
go before reaching the six-foot vein. They say 
that by September they expect to supply Kansas 
people with the very finest quality of hard coal at 
$3 per ton. 

Arrangements have been completed under which 
the large foundry and machine shops at Zan^sville, 
O., known as the Duval Engine Works, are to be 
removed to Emporia. In some respects, they will 
be the largest works of the kind west of the Miss- 
issippi River. 

Lee W. McKinney raised seventy-eight bushels 
of alfalfa seed on ten acres of land. He sold it to 
Tom Mitchell at $3.00 per bushel. The seed had 
laid out in the rain and become slightly damaged. 
He also raised on his farm last summer eight hun- 
dred bushels of oats on ten acres of land. — Gar- 
den City Herald. 

In taking a drive over this county this week, we 
found quite a number of our farmers turning # the 
soil in fine shape, and we were informed that the 
ground is now in better condition for ploughing 
(having had such heavy fall rains) than it has been 
at any time previous, and the present prospect for 
crops the coming season is very flattering. — 
Johnston City Republic. 

The agricultural possibilities of Kansas em- 
brace practically everything that is grown on 
American soil — all the cereal and root crops, all 
the fruits and berries, the great clothing staples of 
wool, silk, cotton, and flax. Salt enough to supply 
the world indefinitely lies just beneath the surface, 
and we raise live-stock enough to supply the na- 
tion with meat, food, and leather for all its needs. 
— Kansas City Gazette. 

A Kansan by the name of Gillock, living near 
Hutchinson, three years ago made a fish pond cov- 
ering an acre of ground, and stocked it with Ger- 
man carp. He is now selling about 400 pounds of 
fish per month at four to eight cents per pound. 
He estimates the product of his fish pond at about 
3,000 pounds, worth $350. Fish-raiser Gillock 
thinks that others may continue to raise corn at fif- 
teen cents a bushel if they so desire. 

Probably no county in Kansas has taken more 
pain* and expense to improve its horses than Mar- 
shall County. The very best specimens of the 
different breeds have been imported, and while 
some of the horsemen have lost money, yet the re- 
sult has been that we now have some of the finest 
horses in the world. Kansas City, Boston, New 
York, and other eastern points are represented here 
by horse buyers, who know good stock when they 
see it, and who are all eager to secure enough for 
their trade. — Marysville Democrat. 

E. Armitage, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, is look- 
ing for a celery farm. He has spent a number of 
years in that business in Michigan, and says he is 
well satisfied celery will grow here as well as in 
Michigan, and that Southern Kansas will soon be- 
come as noted for celery as any spot in his native 
State. He will look around for several days, and 
as he expresses it, he intends to buy a farm and 
engage in the business. There is considerable la- 
bor connected with the business, calling for a num- 
ber of employes, which is regarded as lending im- 
portance to the fact that Mr. Armitage intends to 
locate here. — Wichita Eagle. 

Undoubtedly the finest shipment of horses that 
ever left Shawnee County started for Denver, 
consigned to the great combination sale to take 
place there soon. There were two carloads, of 
eighteen head each. Charles Wolff, G. M. Kel- 
lam, E. G. Moore, Charles Robertson, Dr. Red- 
den, and other breeders of Shawnee County were 
contributors to the lot. Such sires as Harry Mc- 
Gregor, Young Waverly, Coriander, Woodford, 
and Fergus McGregor were represented, each 
with first-class colts. Kansas is rapidly taking 
a front rank in this line of industry, and the sam- 
ples in this consignment would be a credit to the 
blue-grass regions of Kentucky. — Topeka Capital. 
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CALENDAR. 

1 $89-90. 
Kail Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
inci bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Stale Agricultural College. Address J no. L. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



The Ionian Society will give an exhibition on 
Friday, April 25th. 

Miss Ora Wells, Third-year, has had a visit 
from her mother this week. 

Prof. Olin attended the meeting of the Grand 
Lodge at Salina on Thursday. 

H. V. Rudy, Third-year student, is in classes 
again after six weeks' of sickness from pneumonia. 

Mrs. Agnes Fairchild Kirshner is visiting at her 
old home this week. Mr. Kirshner is expected to- 
day. 

Prof. Popenoe is attending the annual meeting 
of the American Horticultural Society at Austin, 
Texas. 

Students C. A. Campbell, W. W. Hutto, and 
Lottie Short attended the oratorical contest at 
Lawerence. 

A pleasant party was given at Prof, and Mrs. 
Walters' residence on Friday evening in honor of 
their daughter Huldah. 

Prof. Brown was detained at Leavenworth this 
week until Wednesday by return of the sore 
throat attending influenza. 

Mrs. Tunnell, of Manhattan, with her guests, 
Mrs. Root and Mrs. Taylor, of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, attended the public exercises yesterday. 

Mr. Sharpe, of Topeka, called at the College 
on Thursday in company with his brother, Eld. 
E. O. Sharpe, of the Christian Church, Manhattan. 

At the meeting of the Inter-Collegiate Athletic 
Association, held at Lawrence, last week, W. W. 
Hutto, Third-year student, was elected Treasurer. 

Piofessors Graham and Georgeson went to In- 
stitutes at Russell on Thursday, and at Hays City 
on Friday, Prof. Olin joining at the last named 
place. 

Mrs. Winchip has been kept all the we,k at the 
bedside of her father, Mr. Newman, who is suffer- 
ing since last week Friday under a second attack 
of paralysis, and is not expected to live. 

Piofessors Walters and Lantz and Mrs. Kedzie 
report an enthusiastic meeting of farmers and their 
friends at Girard, last week, the attendance vary- 
ing from 250 at the afternoon sessions to 700 at 
the evening meetings. 

Mr. Win. Becker, editor of the Marysville Free 
Press, called this morning on his return from the 
session of the Grand Lodge, Sons of Hermann, at 
Wichita, and enjoyed his first visit in an inspec- 
tion of grounds and buildings under guide of Prof. 
W." Iters. 

Senator Joel Moody, of Mound City, was a 
guest of President Fairchild for a few hours yes 
terday while discussing the codification of laws as 
to the Educational Institutions of the State. Sen- 
ator Moody represents the Senate Committee on 
Codification. 

Mr. D. W. March, agent of the Pacific Express 
Co. at Manhattan, has the thanks of the College 
for a manuscript copy of rates to or from Topeka, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, St.Louis, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and 
Boston, in convenient form for ready reference. 

A letter from Prof. Shelton to his brother, un- 
der date of January 28th, the day after the steamer 
crossed the* Equator, describes the journey from 
Honolulu as delightful. "The southeast trades 
blow steadily night and day; the sea is always 
moving, but never rough; the sun shines almost 
without interruption, and the air is, beyond expres- 
sion, delicious." He hoped to reach Sidney on 
February 8th. 

The first division of the Third-year Class ap- 
peared in chapel yesterday afternoon in their first 
public orations. The speakers were : W. A. An- 
derson, "Strength and Endurance of National 



Feeling;" W. S. Arbuthnot, "The Philanthropic 
Movement of this Century;" Irene Bridgman, 
"Physical Culture, Ultimately Soul Culture;" H. 
W. Avery, "A Solution of the Race Problem;" 
R. J. Brock, "Benjamin Franklin as a Diplomat ;" 
C. A. Campbell, "An Unknown Man;" E. C. 
Coburn, "Our Fast Mails, and What They Mean." 

The winter term Social called together last even- 
ing, in spite of cold and snow, nearly five hun- 
dred people of all ages, the invitations being re- 
stricted to officers and their families, students and 
their parents, and graduates. The brief entertain- 
ment in the chapel consisted in a presentation to 
Father Time by the old year, 1889, of the succes- 
sive months. Each month was represented by a 
grown person and a child, dressed in costume to 
suggest the ideas appropriate to a song or a speech, 
describing the month. The social sequence to the 
entertainment kept the young folks busy, while the 
old folks looked on in admiration of youthfnl 
gayety. 

Prof. White lectured in the Chapel, Friday of 
last week, on the subject, "Freedom-: Its Nature 
and Development." He first showed by a num- 
ber of illustrations that the modern man possesses 
much more freedom than did his primitive ancestors, 
because he is, to a certain extent, master of his en- 
vironment. Every discovery of physical science 
opened new fields for his activities. Next, he dis- 
cussed the relation of man to his fellowmen, claim- 
ing that co-operation, the willingness to work with 
others for the general good, was essential to his 
highest development and perfect freedom. Finally, 
the Professor spoke of freedom of the inner self, 
saying that it was conditioned on the possession of 
a mind thoroughly trained and freed from preju- 
dice, superstitions, and unreasonable desires. 
To the extent that a man was living in harmony 
with God, in sympathy with man, and was master 
of himself and his surroundings, he was free. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



W. D. Baird, student of last year, was married 
on February 2nd, at Leflore, I. T., to MissDovie 
Harris. 

H. F. Roberts, Third-year in 1887-88, is edit- 
or-in-chief of the Kansan, the new paper at the 
University. 

H. C. Tillotson, student in 1887-8, now mail 
agent on the route over the Missouri Pacific from 
Atchison to Stockton, visited friends at the Col- 
lege this week. 

S. I. Thackrey, student in 1885-86, visited the 
College on Friday, in company with his cousin, 
J. W. Thackrey, of Lockridge, Iowa, who, being 
an operator at that place, took special interest in 
the Telegraph Department. Mr. S. I. Thackrey 
is teaching the Ashland School. 

Mr. J. E. Williamson, student at various times 
from 1874 to 1877, visited the College on Tuesday 
especially to study the stock and the silos with ref- 
erence to his own farm in Greenwood County. Mr. 
Williamson found familiar faces among the Fac- 
ulty in Prof. Failyer and Mrs. Kedzie, who were 
students with him in the long ago. 

A letter from Lieut. E. A. Helmick, Third-year 
in 1883, announces his arrival at Fort Spokane 
with Mrs. Helmick (Lizzie A. Clarke, Second- 
year in 1883), after a pleasant journey via Pana- 
ma. J. G. Harbord, '86, he says, "fills the. posi- 
tion of Post Sergeant Major, the highest ranking 
non-commissioned officer." He certainly has the 
best wishes of all, officers and men alike, and 
his success is seemingly assured. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasuer, at Topeka. Applica 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Stipt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood ; Vice President, J. T. Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
D rectors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Webster Society.— President, G. E. Stoker; Vice-President, S. C. 
Harner ; Recording Secretary, H. W. Avery ; Corresponding Secretary, 
C. A. Campbell; Treasuer, I. W. Ijams; Critic, W. T. Swingle; 
Marshal, B. H. Pugh. Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, J. A. Da- 
vis, C. A. Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot, S. N. Chaffee. Meets Saturday 
evening at half- past seven o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Socitty.— President, Marie B. Senn ; Vice-President, W. 
W. Hutto; Recording Secretary, Delpha Hoop; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sadie Moore ; Treasurer, J . N. Harner; Marshal, P. E. West- 
fate; Director, V. O. Armour; Critic, May Harman. Meets Fri- 
ay afternoon at three o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, S. VanBlarcom ; Vice-President. A. 
K. Midgley; Recording Secretary, A. E. Martin; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. A. Waugh ; Treasurer, G. W. Wildin ; Critic, F. A. 
Campbell; Marshal, R.W.Newman. Board of Directors — A. F. 
Cranston, F. A. Waugh, F. A. Campbell, U. G. Balderston, C. P. 
Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at half- past seven o'clock. 

Ionian Society.— President, Julia Pearce; Vice-President, Doris 
Kinney; Recording Secretary, Lottie Short ; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Maude Whitney ; Treasurer, Myrtle Harrington; Marshal, Kate 
Pierce; Critic, Fanny Waugh. Board of Directors— Effie Gilstrap, 
Phoebe Turner, and Alice Vail. Meets Friday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

Toung Men's Christian Association. — President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. M. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Women's Christian Association.— President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; Recording Secretary, Callie Con - 
well; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in Society Hall.. 

Society Hall, February 15th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by Pres. Stoker. Prayer 
by B. H. Pugh was followed by the inauguration of E. R. Burtis as a 
member of the Board of Directors in place of S. N. Chaffee.who has 
left College. Messrs. Wm. Brown and A. Dickens were elected 
members of the Society, and the latter was initiated. Debate, ques- 
ion, "Resolved, That high protection is not beneficial to the people of 
the United States." The affirmative speakers were Messrs. T. C. 
Davis and G. K. Helder; the negative, Messrs. J. W. Ijams and E. 
R. Curtis. The Society decided by vote in favor of the negative after 
able discussions on both sides. A declamation. by J. Frost, was fol- 
lowed by an essay on Plato's "Immortality," by W. H. Edelblute. 
A declamation by T. E. McLeavy, on "Washington," was listened to 
with much interest, after which W. S. Arbuthnot presented an essay 
on "Originality," which showed to advantage the originality of the 
writer. Reading, by Wm. Town, was followed by a discussion by 

F. C. Holcomb on "The Dairy Business. ' A new feature of the So- 
ciety work is the report of a "Newsman" whose duty it is to give, in 
a condensed form, the news of the past week. J. N. Bridgman, in that 
capacity, held the attention of the members by his original presenta- 
tion of the current events. After the usual round of business, the So- 
ciety adjourned. The Corresponding Secretary not being present, it 
has been, therefore, impossible to give a full account of the session. 

t^. A. \s. 

SuCiety Hall, February 14th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by Pres. Senn. First 
was music, a beautiful quartette, by Ella Hopkins, Delpha Hoop, E. 
P. Smith, and P. E. Westgate, " Some Day I'll Wander Back Again," 
Maud Parker, organist, Birdie Secrest, Committee. Devotion, V. Ar- 
mour Roll-call. The rules were then suspended, and the Society 
organized into a Moot Court. The case of J. A. Zimmerman, plain- 
tiff, vs. R. E. Walker and W. W. Conner, charged with cutting a 
telegraph line, was continued from the last session of court. Sadie 
Moore, as County Attorney, was assisted by Lockhart Harman; 

G. L. Clothier, assisted bv Emma Secrest, for the defense. H. P. 
Walter and R. E. Walker were called to the witness stand by the pro- 
secution. W. W. Conner, It. E. Walker, J. A. Zimmerman, E. P. 
Smith, and L. P. Walter were examined as witnesses for the delense. 
Much'time was consumed in questioning and cross-questioning wit- 
nesses. The Judge dismissed court for ten minutes recess after 
charging the Jury to hold no intercourse with any one on the subject. 
At the expiration of the time, court was again convened. J. N. Har- 
ner as Sheriff, was called to the witness stand and examined. As the 
hour was late, the attornevs decided to submit the case to the Jury 
without a plea. The Judge gave his final charge to the Jury, and they 
were conducted from the room by the Sheriff. Court was then ad- 
journed, and extemporaneous speaking was the next in the order of 
exercises. The Jury's appearance was followed by a motion to ad- 
journ and return to Moot Court. The Judge then called for the de- 
cision ol the Jury when Mr. Thayer, as foreman, rose and returned 
the verdict of "not guilty." The verdict was met by applause, while 
the faces of the prisoners were radiant. Attorneys Clothier and Se- 
crest, in anticipation of the fee they had jointly won, consisting of one 
stick of chewing gum, one prize box candy, one apple, one banana, 
one orange, and one cigar, were seen to turn and shake the prisoners 
heartily by the hand, while the County Attorney and assistant looked 
moodily upon the scene, musing on "the fish I didn't catch." Socie- 
ty adjourned. °- **■ 

Hamilton Hall, February 15th. 
The Society was called to order by Pres. VanBlaccoin After roll- 
call praver was offered by H. B. Gilstrap. The minutes of the 
previous meeting being read and adopted, the Society proceeded to 
the election of G. C. Seymour as a member. The programme of the 
evening was opened by music, conducted by Eban Blachley. C. J. 
Peterson read an essav upon "The Importance of Thought." Frank 
Veoman did credit to' himself in rendering a declamation, entitled 
"An Aduration." "Was Jeff. Davis Loyal to the Confederacy?" 
was the question for debate. W. J. Town argued on the affirmative, 
that in the whole career of Mr. D.ivis as a soldier and a statesman, 
his conduct toward the South was that of unrivaled loyalty and pa- 
triotism. In the Mexican War, he proved himself a brave man, ever 
courageous and true to the cause which he espoused. Throughout 
the Rebellion, his whole ambition was manifested in the welfare of 
the South; and had the South achieved the victory, Jeff. Davis would 
have been a mighty leader; but as it was, he took, as his lot, the bur- 
den of the blame. The imposing scene of his funeral bore witness that 
his people loved him in life, and mourned his death. E. C. C rn. 
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n supporting the negative, stated that in the organization of his staff, 
Mr Davis showed his disloyaltv by choosing as his officers, his friends, 
irrespective of character or ability, merely because they were his friends. 
Being himself a graduate of West Point, he refused to hear the advice 
of abler and more experienced men. He appointed Hood in the place 
of Johnson, not because Hood was a better officer, but because he was 
his friend He was conceited, and he had his way ; he was ambitious, 
and the South reaped the harvest of his ambition. Mr. Town was as- 
sisted on the affirmative bv F. Thackrey , Mr. Coburn, on the negative, 
bvj. Lamm. The Judges', Messrs. E. M. Paddleford, A. A. Mills, and 
H E Moore, rendereiT their decision unanimously in favor of the af- 
firmative. After a recess of ten minutes, Mr. Beech gave a select read- 
ing Vocal music, furnished by Messrs. Paddleford, Gilstrap, Blach- 
lev and Anderson. "Formation of Mines" was the subject of G. V. 
Johnson's discussion. W. H. Rhodes described the Mammoth Cave. 
In presenting the news of the week, Mr. Borton mentioned, among 
other things, the death of Mr. Blaine's daughter an extraordinary vol - 

c Wyoming as a 
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name 01 i\ v-. .-n-im^n. .» «»*» K .w K .-«^« . — memnersnip. 
After the usual festivities of unfinished and new business, the Socie- 
ty listened to the assignment to duty, entertained the Critic's report, 
and then adjourned. VanZilh. 

Society Hall, Feb. 14th. 
After the Ionian Society was called to order by President Pearce, 
the programme was opened by an instrumental solo by Maude Whit- 
ney The audience was then entertained by Susie Hall, who read a 
selection from Washington Irving. Following Ihis was a declama- 
tion, entitled, "Energv of Character," which was well delivered by 
Maude Knickerbocker. The motto of the Oracle, which was present- 
ed by Effie Gilstrap, was "Youth no obstacle to greatness. One 
01" the interesting contributions was a description of an insane asylum 
in one of the Rocky Mountain States. A song by Alice Vail, Dons 
Kinney and Flora Wiest preceded debate of the question. Resolved, 
That military drill should be introduced into the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College as a part of the required course for ladies." Fannie 
Waugh, the first speaker on the affirmative, based her argument on 
the following points: Physical development: to be strong in mind, one 
must be strong in body ; and to accompli»h this end, we need regular 
and systematic exercise. Drill exercises teach us to begraceful walk- 
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ers, and gives us perfect control over our bodies. It is ;i great step to- 
ward dress reform, and also toward woman suffrage. The nineteenth 
century girl wants something besides the frivolous round of parties 
and balls, and is going to develop herself physically. The Minnesota 
University makes drill for girls compulsory, also an eastern college. 
Healthy people are always happy. A girl has greater influence over 
her brother if she is skilled in what he calls accomplishments. Tac- 
tics teach us to concentrate our minds, keep still, think "like light- 
ning," and execute with care and promptness. The first speaker on 
the negative side of the question was Alice Vail, who argued that 
military drill is a good exercise, but as the principal argument in fa- 
vor of introducing drill for girls.it is a very weak one. A gymnasium 
would promote a much more perfect physical development. Young 
men have drill so that in case of war they may be prepared to defend 
their countrv. Girls will not be expected or allowed to take up arms 
in case of such an event. If military tactics were introduced into our 
College, we would have to study military science and copy lectures. 
These would be of no use to us in any of our work. A comparison 
was made between "The Manhattan Rifles" and an established drill. 
Although the Judges decided two to one in favor of the affirmative, 
the negative speakers did well their part. After a vocal duet by 
Misses Doris Kinney and Alice Vail, the valentine box was opened, 
which created much amusement. Attention being paid to the busi- 
ness, etc. , the Society, after listening to an instrumental solo by Liz- 
zie Meyers, adjourned. Maude Whitney. 



MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— -Two tarms ol 215 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields oi variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 06 teet, for grain, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are ol stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery (or shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn -cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland -China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns. 

Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 

Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 
Horticulture and Entomology. — Orchards containing 27s varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, irt of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small-fruitgarden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, ami strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 

Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection cf 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation ot 
plants throughout the State; also twenty-one compound microscope: 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Valu 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. — A general museum well 
fitted with c:ises containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re- 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $•,■ 
Coo, 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
and tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, frie/.er, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur 
nished by a ten -horse -power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800, 

Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $ 00, 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort 
ment of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a niitering machine, a rule curving ma 
chine, and a pi per cutter. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy. — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many in.;trumc:its. Inventory, $i,ocx>. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases, 
worth $550. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments: 
valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over 9,000 
bound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-five 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural period i 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ pal daily 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library. 
$-i-,oo. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), with accoutrements ; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms. 
$Soo. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. O. WALTERS. 



Lane University has added a number of first-class 
periodicals to the list of last year's reading table. 

The teachers of Kansas City, Kan., will hold 
their next monthly institute in the High School 
building, Saturday, March 8th. 

Prof. Samuel Weir has resigned the Chair of 
Ancient Languages in the Southwest Kansas Col- 
lege at Winfield, to become Pastor of College Hill 
M. E. Church of Winfield. 

The Shawnee County teachers have tried the ex- 
periment of having, at each monthly meeting, a 
paper on "Books that have helped me," and re- 
port it a great success thus far. 

The public library of Atchison has been present- 
ed, by Mr. Geo. Starcher, with a life-size bust of 
John Brown, a copy of those in the State Universi- 
ty, the Normal School, and this College. 

The many friends in Kansas of Professor and 
Mrs. Williamson, formerly of Topeka and now at 
Fairfield, la., will be pained to learn of the death of 
their little boy, Joe, aged 8 months and 23 days. 

The State Oratorical Association has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year : Presi- 
dent, J. W. Carrington of Emporia ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. E. Curry of Lawrence ; Secretary, C. R. 
Burch of Salina ; Manager, H. D. Tucker of Em- 
poria. The next contest will be held at Emporia. 

Axtell will soon have a library. The Anchor 
says : ' 'Through the energy and perseverance of the 
pupils and teachers of our schools, a good start has 
been made towards procuring a public library, to 
which a large addition is to be made by the pro- 
ceeds of the young folks' dramatic club. The 
School Board has concluded to engage in this laud- 
able enterprise by putting in two handsome book 
cases in which to keep the books." 

The Methodist Protestant University is practi- 
cally assured for Kansas City, Kansas. It has been 
understood that the church authorities thought that 
they should have aid to the amount of about $100,- 
000 in land. The committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade last week, to solicit subscriptions, 
have secured practically sufficient to make the 
amount. This fills an important deficiency in the 
elements contributing to make that portion of the 
city in Kansas. — Kansas City Gazette. 

The seventh annual contest of the Kansas Ora- 
torical Association took place Friday night, Feb. 
14th, in the chapel of the State University. The 
decision of the judges gave W. S. Naylor, of Wash- 
burn College, first place ; E. W. Hill, of Baker 
University, second ; and Harvey F. M. Bear, of 
the State University, third place. There were 
seven contestants, and all did well. Comparing 
the notes of the six judges, it is no wonder that the 
audience differed in their preferences. The dele- 
gations of several of the contesting institutions 
had come to Lawrence in special cars and with 
banners flving. The official part of the programme 
was lollowed by a grand ball in the City Hall 
Armory. 

Rev. D. C. Milner of Manhattan reports bright 
prospects for the Chautauqua Assembly to be held 
at Ottawa June 17th to 22nd, of which he is Pres- 
ident. Dr. Hurlburt continues as Superintendent 
of Instruction. Dr. H. A. Palmer will be Musi- 
cal Director, and there will be special musical at- 
tractions. Prof. Holmes will teach one of the 
Normal classes. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson is expect- 
ed to conduct the minister's institute. Among the 
lecturers, will be Dr. Gunsemlus, R. H. Connell, 
George W. Weller, George C. Larimer, G. W. 
Bair, Prof. McClintock, and the noted colored 
orator, J. C. Price. Leland J. Power, the noted 
impersonator, is engaged, and the prospects are 
that there will be other engagements of distinguish- 
ed persons. The Executive Committee are deter- 
mined to make the Assembly even more of a suc- 
cess than that of last year. 

While atGirard, last week, attending the Farm- 
ers' Institute, we found time to visit the High 
School and shake hands with the Superintendent, 
Prof. G. W. Martin, and some of his collabora- 
tors. The recitations we heard and everything we 
saw made a very favorable impression. The pu- 
pils were blight, clean, uncommonly well dressed 
for a country town, and the building and apparatus 
well preserved, not a scratch being visible on any 
of the walls or wainscoting. Mr. D. H. Calvin, 
the janitor, kindly showed and explained to us the 



heating apparatus. It is of the conduit pattern, 
serving also to ventilate the dry-vaults located in 
the basement. The only thing which we would 
criticise is the arrangement of the desks of the 
two west rooms in regard to the light. The desks 
in these rooms should face north instead of east. 
Girard can be proud of its public schools. 

President Canfield of the National Educational 
Association announces the completion of the gen- 
eral and department programmes for the great St. 
Paul meeting in July. Nearly a hundred papers 
and addresses will be presented, each followed by 
appropriate discussions. The names of the partic- 
ipants show an aggregation of educational ex- 
perience, ability, and reputation rarely equaled in 
any similar gathering in the world. The subjects 
of industrial education, manual training, kinder- 
garten work, and art and music receive special at- 
tention. There will be a discussion of the race 
problem, carried by such men as Hon. A. Gunby 
of Louisiana, Senator Henry W. Blair of New 
Hampshire, and President Pierce of Livingston Col- 
lege North Carolina, and head of the Afro- Ameri- 
can league. The proposed international edu- 
cational congress and exhibition will be^discussed. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex- 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to ., a 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $3.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course arc as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
,-ange from $ix> to $200 a year. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron- work, Printing, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra • 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
*e r Tri? z £ 'he s^c"r " vo« "iif. ' **.".". -*.- '' ~i?" .... ..(.'..■ 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. 
, tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Special at- 
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P. HOI-MAN, — Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STOKE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. 320 Poyntz Avenue. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley *• Huntress. A full line of Kubber foot 
wear of the best qualitv at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65, Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A gereral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. —"75". 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged In the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 :yi p. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a I'.c'ure from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday alternoon. The WeblUr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



'THE HACKBERRY. 

BY PROF. W. A. KR1.LEKMAN. 

k HERE was given, a month ago, (by C. S. 
S. ) in Garden and Forest, an account of 
the Nettle Tree, or Hackberry, which, while it re- 
lated mostly to its distribution and botanical char- 
acters, included the statement, also, that it is both 
a very useful and ornamental tree. As to the lat- 
ter point, these words were used: "The habit is 
good, and often exceedingly graceful ; the foliage 
has a bright cheerful green color, and the leaves re- 
main fresh and green on the branches long after 
those of nearly all other native trees have fallen. 
They drop finally without arty marked change of 
color. This tree grows very rapidly ; it is free 
from serious attacks of insecti, and it is admirably 
suited to plant as a street or road-side tree." 

We do not think Prof. Sargent has in the least 
exaggerated the ornamental value of the Hackberry. 
Indeed, in this state, which includes a large portion 
of the "Great American Desert," it has a greater 
relative value than in timbered regions, where so 



show the usual appearance. This was published 
in the First Annual Report of the Experiment Sta- 
tion (1888), where also will be found a full ac- 
count of the insect — a species of Phytoftus — and 
its invariably accompanying fungus, Sphaerotheca 
fhytoptophila, Kell. & Sw. The insect is a gall- 
mite, and the fungus is a species of powdery mil- 
dew. The cause of the abnormal growth or knots, 
we think, should be attributed to the influence of 
both the insect and the fungus. The disease oc- 
curs in the eastern part of the State (and reported 
also in Iowa), and extends westward about as far 
as forest trees extend in our State. No remedy 
has been experimentally determined upon, except 
cutting off and burning the infected parts, though 
possibly careful spraying with some insecticide 
might be successful. 




many ornamental trees grow in perfection. Here 
even an inferior tree has considerable value if it 
will withstand the hot winds, the drouth, and oth- 
er phases of our variable climate. The Hackberry 
does not suffer from these causes, and, besides, it is 
planted extensively as an ornamental tree in cities 
and about country homes. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we can scarcely say that it is free from se 
rious attacks by insects. The Hackberry Knot in- 
terferes sadly in some cases with its ornamental 
value. The trees in the forest do not seem to be 
so abundantly attacked, but the isolated ones are, 
perhaps, in the majority of cases, disfigured by few 
or numerous knots, and sometimes the tree is ren- 
dered very unsightly and finally killed by the in- 
sect and fungus which causes the knot. A figure 
from a photograph is here given of a knot that will 



EDUCATION WITHOUT ADAPTATION. 

WHY is it that we do not exhibit as much 
sense in educating our children as we do 
in training our animals ? asks the Western Plow- 
man. A farmer has 
a colt and a boy. 
He studies that colt 
carefully. He notes 
the points in its phys- 
ical construction, his 
disposition, and tem- 
perament, and he can 
readily tell whether it 
is best to train him 
for a trotter or a plow 
horse. He would be 
soundly laughed at if 
he should send a hea- 
vy-built, stolid, mus- 
cular, slow-going an- 
imal to a jockey to be 
trained for the race 
course, and his judg- 
ment would be as 
mercilessly scored if 
he should take a high- 
spirited, graceful 
young colt, with all 
the points of a trotter 
in his make-up, and 
decide to make a 
draft horse of him. 
But that same man 
will give his son an 
education with no 
consideration of his 
mental adaptation to 
the course of study 
he is pursuing. He 
only knows that cus- 
tom has prescribed 
I certain things to be 
learned, which is called getting an education, and 
if he goes through this course of training he has 
got his education, and his duty as a parent is dis- 
charged. The result is that boys are educated 
away from the work of life they are adapted to, 
instead of being well prepared for what their na- 
tural qualifications fit them to do well. This is 
why the boy who would have made a successful 
machinist goes through life as a poor preacher, or 
a third-rate lawyer, and a discontented blacksmith 
hammers his life and energy out of the forge, with 
talents and inclinations which would have made 
him a successful physician. A human life may 
be made a success by a good education, and it can 
just as surely be made a failure by a system of 
false training. Indiscriminate education without 
considering adaptation is a grave defect in oured- 
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ucational system. It involves not only a waste of 
time and money, but a most fearful waste of hu- 
man energy by misdirected application. If there 
is any one course of training that is adapted to all, 
whatever pursuit in life they may follow it is the 
education afforded by a reliable business college. 
Every person is compelled to have business deal- 
ings with his fellow men, and a thorough prepar- 
ation for the business affairs of life cannot well 
involve an unwise expenditure of time, money, or 

effort. 

WHY BOYS LEAVE THE FARM. 

We hear much as to why so many farmer boys 
crowd into the cities. One reason, usually given, 
is because of the drudgery of farm life ; another is 
that there is too much work and not enough recre- 
ation ; still another is that the parents do not give 
their boys a share in the crop ; yet another, that 
the "old man" is stingy, and will not give his 
boys enough spending money, etc., etc. As to 
the first, we say, that there is no business so free 
from drudgery as that of farming. There is no 
occupation where a man can so really be a man, and 
a free man, as that of farming. True, he must 
work hard sometimes, but at other times he can 
take it easy ; and while his work demands his care 
daily, yet he is not so closely confined as those in 
other occupations. The merchant, the clerk, liie 
book-keeper, or the telegraph operator, neither 
has as much time he can call his own, often see* 
his family but once or twice a day, and that often 
only before daylight or after nightfall. 

Not so with the farmer boy ; while he has plen- 
ty of work, there are few days that he cannot have 
a little time to himself, and always spend his even- 
ings at home. As to the charge that the father does 
not take the boy as a partner, how many mer- 
chants admit their sons as partners, or give them 
a share of the profits before reaching their ma- 
jority ? 

As to the charge of the old man's stinginess in 
not giving the boy enough spending money, there 
is nothing in it. Farm boys should be taught the 
value of money, and how to save it. Too many 
of our farmer boys learn to spend money before 
they learn to earn it. But there is another cause 
which takes more boys away from the farm than 
all those named above. It is not because the boy 
does not get a share of the crop, but because he is 
not taught the why and wherefore of what he is 
called to do. The parent does not consult the 
boys and get them interested in the work. The 
boy is made to do work he does not understand. 
Let the father consult the boy and take him into 
his confidence, get his ideas, and then correct any 
errors he may discover, and explain to him why a 
thing is done, and the boy will soon become in- 
terested, and be as anxious to raise a good crop, a 
fine colt, or a nice calf or pig as the father will. 
Throw as much responsibility on the boy as you 
can ; let him feel that he is held responsible, and 
he will soon take as much interest in the affairs of 
the farm as his father does. 

But, again, in order to properly educate the 
boy, he must have good reading matter; less of 
politics and more of agriculture and live-stock. 
We would not ignore politics entirely, but would 
have less of partisan politics and more of the busi- 
ness part of it ; more political economy and civil 
government and less abuse of those who differ 
with him in his views. Teach him that people 
may differ, and yet be honest. Let, therefore, the 
political papers taken be clean and free from word- 
slanging. In order to arrive at correct conclusions, 
one should read all sides of these questions, and 
then the reading should be supplemented by a free 
discussion of the questions or matter. Under no 
circumstances should the free discussion be omit- 
ted ; the boy should be taught to give a reason for 
the opinion he holds ; but above all he should be 
taught to study his own business, if he is to make 
a successful farmer. lie should read the best ag- 
ricultural and live-stock books and papers extant. 
If the father will take pains to discuss any new 
idea or new theories advanced, and instruct the 
boy to think for himself, let the first questions 
be : Is the idea a practical one ? What is there in 
it for me? Is there anything to be gained by 
adopting these new ideas or new methods? If so, 
what? This will bring the young man to thinking 
and acting for himself, and will fortify hiin against 
taking things for granted, without inquiring into 
the real merits of the case. Thus the boy will soon 
become interested in the farm, farming, and stock- 
raising, and will see much more beauty and less 



drudgery than in any other occupation. He will 
see that he is the most independent man on earth, 
and instead of wanting to leave the farm, will see 
that it is in good shape* and that only good stock 
is bred. — Jacob Funck, in Prairie Farmer. 

FORTUNATE FARMERS. 
We hear a great deal about farmers in Kansas 
who are poor and in distress, but particulars of 
farming which is successful in spite of the low 
prices, or rather because of the vast cropsj are not 
so much exploited. To the farmers who own or 
can buy cattle and hogs, the present price of corn 
is not a matter of great discouragement. On the 
contrary, they make corn which cost them 14 cents 
a bushel to raise or buy, pay them 35 or 40 cents 
a bushel in a few months — a profitable business. 
A correspondent, doubtless a farmer, signing him- 
self "C," writes as follows to the Wichita Eagle: — 
"I have today compiled the statements of a num- 
ber of the leading farmers of Sedgwick County and 
adjoining counties. 

"Leroy Fosdick, of Sunny Dale, Sedgwick 
County, came here nineteen years ago. His capi- 
tal was $6.25. He has accumulated $30,000 
worth of property, clear of incumbrance , by farm- 
ing alone, having never engaged in anything else. 
He says he has never sold corn for less than 40 
cents per bushel, and often as high as $1.25 per 
bushel. He has just marketed sixty head of hogs, 
8 months old, averaging 267 pounds. He fed these 
hogs 567 bushels of corn and $33 worth of slop. 
Five hundred and sixty-seven bushels of corn to 
sixty-three hogs makes nine bushels to the hog; 
267 pounds of pork at $3.65 (present prices) 
makes $9.24 to the hog. Deducting 50 cents to 
the hog for slop, leaves him $1.02 per bushel for 
corn. He raised 100 acres of corn this year, 
averaging sixty bushels to the acre. He says the 
farmer who sells his corn in its natural state re- 
minds him of the man who raised a steer and took 
it to the butcher, had it dressed, and brought a 
quarter back, and then owed the butcher $2. He 
was only short three-quarters of a beef and $2. 

"Mr. James Campbell, one of Sedgwick's old- 
est feeders, says ten bushels of Kansas corn will 
make a hundred pounds of pork. That makes 
corn worth about 3«y cents per bushel. Of course, 
the grain is in the thrift and rapid growth of young 
hogs in this climate. Mr. Gaynes, of Pratt Coun- 
ty, says fourteen bushels of corn will always make 
a 300-pound hog in Kansas. That makes corn 
worth 70 cents per bushel. 

"Mr. Gamble, of Grant Township, this county, 
has just sold eighty-five head of hogs to Jacob Dold 
that made him 57 cents per bushel for his corn. 
As well try to get results by trying to administer 
medicine by telephone as to get the proper price 
that belongs to corn other than on foot. Success- 
ful farmers sell their corn to the packing houses ; 
poor farmers, to the grain gamblers." 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



WORSE THAN THE LOTTERY. 
The "truly good" people of this country have a 
holy horror of lottery schemes, and the recent intro- 
duction of a bill to incorporate a lottery in North 
Dakota has brought out numerous expressions of 
indignation. The Live- Stock Indicator has no 
apology to make for any lottery scheme, but does 
not believe that all of them put together are half 
as bad as gambling: in grain or stocks. In the lot- 
teries, a person pays his dollar, or five dollars, or 
forty dollars, as the case may be, and that is the 
end of his investment until after the drawing. In 
the "respectable" species of gambling, he puts up 
his margin, and if the market goes against him he 
is tempted to "put up a few dollars more," hoping 
to win, until he has planked down his last dollar, 
and still the market wont go to suit him. 

Worse than all the lotteries; worse than "fa- 
ro," "keno," and other species of pure and un- 
adulterated gambling, are the "bucket-shops" 
which are permitted to exist because based upon 
the speculative trading on boards of trade. And 
how many farmers were bled last year by buying 
grain on the strength of Prof. Blake's "guess" — 
looked upon as a prophecy— that values of the ce- 
reals would surely advance ? In demanding legis- 
lation, farmers could do themselves and the coun- 
try no better service than securing the overthrow 
of this "respectable" species of gambling. — Kan- 
sas City Live-Stock Indicator. 

The trustees of the sugar trust are in a peck of 
trouble. They are harrassed by suit" to enjoin, 
they are quarreling among themselves, and now 
the broker who did the work of formation sues for 
$500,000 commissions. Truly these are troublous 
times for trusts. — St. Louis Grocer. 



Judge Blain shipped nearly 100 bushels of tame 
grass seed, of his own raising, to Topeka last 
week. The Judge reports that at the price receiv- 
ed it paid better than raising corn. — Manhattan 
Mercury. 

Kansas breweries have been converted into tan- 
neries and feed mills, and this week eight lager- 
beer cars were switched into our side track to be 
filled by the Alliance wirh corn and oats. — Jewell 
Republican. 

The Great Bend mills are greatly pleased at the 
receipt of a letter from Belgium stating that their 
flour is the best that comes from America. It will 
now be in order for other Kansas mills to put in 
documentary evidence. 

All the flour mills in the city are running day 
and night at present. The Central Mills report 
that they are behind fifty-seven cars on their orders, 
and it is said that each of the others are in the 
same fix. — Atchison Champion. 

William Way, a farmer of this County, states 
that the butter he has made from the milk of four 
cows has brought more clear cash with less work 
than the raising of 700 bushels of corn at the pres- 
ent rates. — Chetopa Advance. 

A farmer who would not sell his hogs at $3. 10, 
butchered them, and reports having received more 
money for the lard than he would have got for the 
hogs at the price given above. Is there a lesson 
in this for our farmers ? — Marysville Democrat. 

The Arkansas City Roller Mill has been award- 
ed the contract to furnish flour to the different In- 
dian tribes of the Territory. The contract calls 
for four hundred and forty thousand pounds, for 
which $880,000 will be paid. — Wellington Mon- 
itor. 

The Junction City Union says that a farmer in 
Geary County has found a four-foot vein of iron 
ore on his farm. He made the discovery several 
years ago, but kept it secret until he received his 
patent for the land. Specimens have been sent to 
Pueblo and elsewhere to be tested. 

We are informed that the Anthony Salt Com- 
pany gives employment to fifty men. The Globe no 
doubt employs a proportionate number. These are 
the kind of institutions that built up towns and susr 
tain population, and we are right glad to note that 
both plants are prospering. — Anthony Republican. 

Attorney Kent has received notice that a colony 
of farmers from McLean County, 111., are mak- 
ing preparations to take up their residence in Reno 
County. The colony is composed of a large num- 
ber of wealthy and influential farmers who have 
become dissatisfied with the slow, fogy ways of 
that State, and have decided to locate in a country 
where push and energy form the main character- 
istics. — Hutchinson News. 



Kansas broom corn was one of the paying crops 
last year, a manufacturer informing us last week 
that it is now worth $160 per. ton We believe 
it would pay the Southern Kansas farmers to in- 
vestigate the merits of this crop, and probably to 
plant a large acreage. It is certain that we grow 
too much Indian corn, and that in years of plenty 
the market is so depressed that it does not pay. 
Broom corn has been grown in this country, and 
of splendid quality, but it requires expert handling 
to get top prices. — Fort Scott News. 

SAVE THE TIMBER. 

We are glad to see that the American Forestry 
Association is making a vigorous effort for the 
preservation of the forests on our Western public 
lands, and is urging Congress to pass a bill with- 
di awing these public lands from sale for the pres- 
ent. Millions of dollars' worth of timber have been 
stolen both, for home and export trade, and radical 
measures are required in order to secure these for- 
ests from destruction by fire and the ax within a 
comparatively short period. Nor it it simply the 
loss of the timber that is to be considered. All in- 
terior regions without forests are visited by long 
droughts and destructive storms ; for forests have 
an intimate relation to the rain-fall and water sup- 
ply. It has long been felt by those who have most 
knowledge of the subject that vigorous measures 
ought to be taken by Congress to stop the annual 
waste of something like ten millions of dollars now 
going on in the forests of the public domain. — 
The Congregationlist. 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-90. 
Fall Term — September nth to December 20th. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term — September nth to December 19th. * 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. K. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



Secy. Graham lectured last evening before the 
Wabaunsee Schools. 

The cold weather this week caused some dis- 
comfort in the classrooms. 

Bad weather interfered seriously with Farmers' 
Institutes at Russell and Hays City last week. 

Scarlet fever in a mild form has made its ap- 
pearance at the Collegi . There is as yet but a 
single case. 

Many students attended the piano recital by 
Prof. Kohler, at the Congregational Church, Thurs- 
day evening. 

Four hundred ill ihirty-seven names appear 
upon the chapel roll this term, a larger number 
than ever before. 

The past few days of severe cold weather have 
emptied the co.il cellar* faster than at any previous 
time this winter. 

A crocus stuck its head above ground on Mon- 
day, near Horticultural Hall, and nodded its bright 
head saucily until the cold wave "froze it in its 
tracks." 

Assistant Breese's recent article in the Indus- 
trialist, "The Rainfall for Thirty Years," is re- 
produced in the last quarterly report of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

The Farm Department is feeding sorghum to 
three three-year-old steers, with a view to obtain- 
ing the feeding value of the same. The experi- 
ment will be continued three months. 

Mrs. Winchip's father h still very low, requir- 
ing her constant attention. Her classes have been 
well cared for by Miss Abbie Marlatt, '88, who 
has been assisting in the sewing rooms since the 
beginning of the year. 

A large specimen of tuckahoe was sent to the 
Botanical Department this week by Dr. W. S. 
Newlenof Oswego, Kansas. It is oval in shape, 
eight inches long and five and one half inches in its 
shortest diameter. Very few found are larger 
than this. 

Mr. Postlewaite, of Jewell County, and Rev. E. 
S. Riley, of North Topeka, were visiting Monday 
morning in company of Mr. Geo. F. Thompson. 
Rev. Mr. Riley has been "called" by the Baptist 
Church of Manhattan, but it is not yet known 
whether he will accept the pastorate. 

The caving in of the furnace this morning (Sat- 
urday) leaves Mechanics' Hall without heat or 
power ; and while a favored compositor luxuri- 
ates in the greenhouse, whither he has carried a 
case of type, the remainder of the force scatters to 
the proverbial "four winds." The Industrialist 
is delayed by the accident. 

The farmers about Topeka held a pleasant in- 
stitute on Tuesday and Wednesday, at Lincoln 
Post Hall, though the severe cold prevented a full 
attendance. Pres. Fairchild addressed the meet- 
ing oh Wednesday morning upon "The Relation 
of the Agricultural College and Experiment Sta- 
tion to Rural Education," a topic selected by the 
Committee of Arrangements. 

Prof. Popenoe returned yesterday from Austin, 
Texas, where he attended the annual meeting of 
the American Horticultural Society. Following 
the session was an excursion to all the principal 
places of interest in the State, including a day's 
.sail on Aransas Bay, of which the Professor brought 
home a souvenir in the way of " a peeled nose. 
June weather prevailed during the stay of the 
horticulturists. 

Regent Hessin has been busy this week closing 
up business affairs with his long-time partner, 
lion. Geo. S. Green, whose appointment as Su- 
preme Court Commissioner compels a dissolution 
of the partnership in law-practice so long main- 
tained. All will miss the familiar firm name, 
while they rejoice that so good a man as Mr. 



Green is called to the bench, and have confidence 
that Mr. Hessin is fully able to hold the practice 
alone. 

The following bound volumes have been added 
to the Library during the past two weeks : Official 
Records War of the Rebellion, Volume 27, Part 2 ; 
Same, Volume 27, Part 3 ; Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, 1889; Report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, 1889; American Journal 
of Science and Arts, Second Series, Volumes 1 to 
50; Same, Third Series, Volumes 1 to 26 ; Trans- 
actions of Kansas Academy of Science, Volume 
11 ; Qualitative Ctfemical Analysis, from the au 
thor, Prof. R. C. Kedzie, Lansing, Michigan ; 
Story of the Bacteria, by J. M. Prudden ; Cryp- 
togamic Botany, by Bennett and Murray ; Book of 
Instruction in Metal Engraving, by G. H. Strong. 
The whole number of bound volumes now in the 
Library is 9,495. 

The public hour of Friday afternoon was occu- 
pied by the Second Division of the Fourth-year 
Class in original productions. Several of the 
speakers are evidently in favor of reform in many 
of the conditions of society, as may be judged by 
the topics discussed. All were highly appreciated 
by the audience. We quote the subjects, with the 
names of the speakers: "Seizing Opportunities," 
C. W. Earle ; "The Progress of Invention and 
Civilization," S. C. Harner; "The Abuse of the 
Veto Power," J. W. Ijams ; "The Story of the 
Pharaohs as Told by Modern Research," Nellie 
Little; "The Evolution of the Modern Republic," 
E. T. Martin; "Wise and Unwise Reform," W. 
L. Morse; "The Social System of Edward Bel- 
lamy," Julia Pearce ; "The Struggle between 
France and Germany," E. C. Pfuetze. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



H. L. Tripp, student in 1887-8, hopes to re- 
sume his studies in College next term. 

W. R. Spilman, Second-year in 1887-8, hopes 
to continue his course in the near future. He was 
a caller at the College yesterday. 

E. H. Snyder, '88, and Dora VanZile Snyder, 
Third-year in 1887-8, rejoice in the birth of a son 
oh February 23rd, at their home in Denver. 

Anna Fairchild has so far recovered health and 
strength as to be allowed to return home after 
nearly two months' stay in Topeka, but she will 
not re-enter College this year. 

A. M. Green, '84, writes that his section of Cali- 
fornia is experiencing the heaviest snowfall and 
the hardest winter in its history. When good 
weather is in question, the Central State of the 
Union is the place to find it. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penscs is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to „ a 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 



INDUSTRIAL, TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special In- 
dustrials' are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron- work, Piinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must i ave their industrials for one term In tlie car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the wmter and spring 
te'ins o? the second »ew a. the Vi'er.er. dbo'.atory- ar.i ialiy. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood; Vice President, J. T.Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
D rectors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Webster Society.— President, G. E. Stoker; Vice-President, S. C. 
Harner ; Becording Secretary, H. W. Avery ; Corresponding Secretary, 
C. A. Campbell; Treasuer, J. W. Ijams; Critic, W. T. Swingle; 
Marshal, B. H. Pugh. Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, J. A. Da- 
vis, C. A. Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot.E. B. Burtis. Meets Saturday 
evening at half-past seven o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, Marie B. Senn ; Vice-President, W. 
W. Hutto ; Recording Secretary, Delpha Hoop; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sadie Moore; Treasurer, J. N. Harner; Marshal, P. E. West- 
fate; Director, V. O. Armour; Critic, May Harman. Meets Fri- 
ay afternoon at three o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, S. VanBlarcom ; Vice-President, A. 
K. Midgley; Becording Secretary, A. E. Martin: Corresponding 
Secretary, F. A. Waugh; Treasurer, G. W. Wildin; Critic, F. A. 
Campbell ; Marshal, K. W. Newman. Board of Directors — A. F. 
Cranston, F. A. Waugh, F. A. Campbell, U. O. Balderston, C. P. 
Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at half- past seven o'clock. 

Ionian Society.— President, Julia Pearce; Vice-President, Doris 
Kinney ; Becording Secretary, Lottie Short; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Maude Whitney; Treasurer, Myrtle Harrington; Marshal, Kate 
Pierce; Critic, Fanny Waugh. Board of Directors— Effie Gilstrap, 
Phoebe Turner, and Alice Vail. Meets Friday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association.— President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour; Becording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, B. W. Newman ; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Women's Christian Association.— President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President, Ora B. Wells; Becording Secretary, Callie Con - 
well; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in SocietyHall.. 

Society Hall, February 22nd. 
The Websters were called to order by Pres. Stoker,and the roll-call 
showed a good attendance. Devotion by J. Frost. Debate, Ques- 
tion, "Resolved, That the Faculty of the College should have no con- 
trol over the students, outside of the class-rooms," was argued on the 
affirmative by Mr. Harman. It shows a lack of confidence in thestu- 
dent when such is the case. It is entirely uncalled for, as the students 
are fully abhs to take care of themselves. It is a breach upon personal 
liberty. If the Faculty has the right to say how astudent shall spend 
his evenings, it has a right to dictate what he shall eat and what he 
shall drink and wear. Mr. Tucker presented the negative. Some 
colleges are too severe in their control of students, but this does not 
prove that there should be no control. If restricting their liberties 
improves their morals.it is perfectly right and just that they should be 
controlled. Book knowledge is not the only aim of an institution of 
learning. Mr. Kistler then presented the affirmative, and Mr. Kirby 
the negative, after which Mr. Harman closed the argument on the 
affirmative. The Faculty is not responsible for the conduct of a stu- 
dent outside of school hours. An offense by a student is a breach of 
civil law as much as an offense committed by any man. Mr. Tucker 
closed the negative. Fairchild's moral philosophy says: " The less 
the children of a family or the pupils of a school desire to be gov- 
erned the more they need it." A writer in the North American Re- 
view says: " It is 01 moment that the instructor in a college be made 
to realize what some very able teachers averse to the personal exer- 
cise of discipline are not willing to do, that I hey have a responsibility 
in regard to the conduct of the young men under them as well as in 
regard to their scholarship." The Society decided by vote in favor 
of the negative. Declamations, J. B. Paddock, "Uses of Cotton- 
seed ;" and W. W. Bobison, "Choosing a Trade." Essay, "Southern 
Prisons," C. O. Whitford. The Reporter was edited and read by J. O. 
Morse. The principal articles were as follows: "Two Impending 
Evils," "Ought not the K. S. A. C. to be represented in the Oratorical 
Contest?" "Uses of Electricity," "Washington's Birthday." Becess. 
Music, B. H Pugh, a violin solo. Discussions, A. E. Campbell,"Or- 
ganizations among Farmers;" F. S. Little, "Small or large Farms?" 
Ed. Webster, "Mines and Miners of Osage City." Messrs. B. U. 
Waldraven, A. B. Kimball, and A. A. Mills, being requested to ad- 
dress the Society, responded briefly. Unfinished business. New 
business. Adjourned 10:30 p. m. C. A. C. 



Hamilton Hall, February 22nd. 
Pres. VanBlarcom takes the chair and the audience comes to order. 
Most of the seats are full, and the room is rapidly tilling. Secy. Mar- 
tin calls the roll. S. I. Wilkin leads the Societv in prayer. We pass 
to the programme of the evening. T. D. Hogbi'n's declamation isen- 
titled"Knowledge". J. W.Mills comes on with his essay on"Different 
Views of City Life," in which he tells what country people usually 
think of it, how city people themselves regard it. He seems to think 
that it doesn't suit him. Now comes the debate. F. A. Waugh takes 
the stand and opens the question, "Are Early Marriages Advisable?" 
He cites statistics showing that married men" live nearly twenty years 
longer than bachelors, and argues that marriage is a life preserverand 
should not be delayed. He says that married men, surrounded by 
good home influences, are not given to the reckless exposures 
of themselves that are common among the unmarried. In the 
early prime of manhood, they cannot afford to be without these in- 
fluences. The early establishment of homes has a good moral influ- 
ence on society. All considerations for late marriage ignore any 
sentiment in the matter. No one would delay a marriage that the 
parties might care the more for each other, hut that a choice might be 
made which would be better from the standpoint of wealth, position, 
etc. Again, for the women, early marriage is nearly always advisable. 
The only perfect life for any women is to be sought in marriage, and 
after a reasonable age she has no consideration for its postponement. 
F. A. Campbell comes from the back seat to the front and begins, "I 
appear in behalf of a cause which for thousands of years the whole 
world has honored. Long ago God placed man and woman upon 
this beautiful earth that the might be his comforter,— that, united by 
the mighty ties of love, they might enjoy together the blessings of 
this life. The grandest mission of humanity is to be sought only 
through the relation of man to woman. Through their obligations 
to each other we have the sacred institution of marriage; and inevit- 
ably from this the home, man's only reality of an earthly heaven. But 
from this institution of marriage comes not happiness alone. It has 
brought to man his deepest misery, his sense of despair— the bitterest 
hours of his life. How are we to rid marriage of all the evil that ac- 
companies it? My opponent suggests early marriage. Most of our 
great men were married late. Had thev married earlv, subsequent 
fame which they achieved would have been impossible." He closes 
by ridiculing the idea that early marriage is a life-preserver. B. W. 
Newman continues the argument for the affirmative. George Eliot 
says that if your dinner is ready at the appointed hour the meat tastes 
good and the vegetables are appetizing; but if dinner be delayed, the 
meat, though never so good, is distasteful, and the whole enjoyment 
is gone. So, she says, marriage is. If made at a proper age, it is al- 
ways a joy ; if unduly delated, it is never satisfying. Mr. Newman 
g;ive instances of his own observation where early marriages were 
advisable, or would have been better than the delays which took their 
place. G. L. Melton says, in support of the negative, that youth is a 
time in which man is not so capable of judging of his own and others' 
natures as he will be when he is older. It is not advisable for him to 
make selections which influence his own life. F. A. Waugh closes 
the affirmative. He says that his opponent spent the week in looking 
over the library to find the names of a half dozen great men who were 
not married early, and then found that James G. Blaine was mairied 
at 11 and Grover Cleveland at 50 or thereabouts. The inference for 
the affirmative may be easily seen bv Bepublicans. Early marriage 
has paid those who have tried it. Those of the audience whose fath- 
ers and mothers were married young will not sav they have been sorry 
for it. Those whose parents were not married early will not main- 
tain that the results would have been bad had they married -sooner. 
F. A. Campbell ends the debate. Early marriage' prevents further 
education, puts an end to many aspirations. He closes by giving the 
experience of a brother, in support of his side. Two of the Judges, 
H. N. Whitford, C. J. Dobbs, and Prof. Hood, think that the affirm- 
ative has won. G. J. VanZile presents the Recorder, containing "A 
Deep Sea Bomance," "Church Social," "A New System of Binomial 
Nomenclature," "Dreary Hours," "Cupid's Experience at the So- 
cial," etc. F. B. Smith and F. A. Campbell now sing a duet to a 
banjo accompaniment by another Smith. A. F. Cranston reads a 
chapter from Knickerbocker's History of New York, detailing some 
of the arguments of the Christian Fathers in justification of their ap- 
propriation of American soil. Mr. Criner, in his discussion, gives di- 
rections for rail splitting. A. D. Bice discusses the struggle between 
the farmers and capital. He gives a short history of the struggle, and 
speaks of the organization of Farmers' Alliances. A declamation 011 
"The Empireof Public Opinion" is delivered and the Society plunges 
into the whirlpool of general business, to adjourn much later in the 
evening. Waugh. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PKOF. J. ». WALTERS. 



The new catalogue of the State University con- 
tains three fine photographs of the main buildings. 

The Universities of Emporia, Ottawa, and Sa- 
lina have recently organized local Athletic Asso- 
ciations. — University Kansan. 

Campbell University at Holton claims to have 
a larger number of students in the musical depart- 
ment than any other institution in the State. 

The Chase County Teachers' Association met at 
the High School building at Cottonwood Falls, 
February 22nd. The papers report a profitable 
time. 

The Reno County teachers report a good meet- 
ing at Hutchinson, February 22nd. The evening 
address was delivered by State Superintendent G. 
W. Winans. 

For reasons unknown to outsiders, the State Ora- 
torical Association has refused to grant the appli- 
cation for admission of Winfield College and High- 
land University. 

There will be a convention of the School Princi- 
pals of the State at Lawrence, March 8th. A good 
programme has been provided for the session, and 
it is expected that the attendance will be large. 

Prof. Dyche of the State University says that at 
present the Kansas University's collection of 
North American animals is excelled only by the 
collection in the National Museum at Washington. 

The State Superintendent has apportioned the 
semi-annual dividend of the permanent school fund 
among the counties of the State. The amount ap- 
portioned is 267,345.06, being 51 cents per capita 
for the school population of the State, 524,266. 

Prof. J. H. Canfield, President of the National 
Educational Association, has, upon consultation 
with the members of the Executive Board, decided 
not to change the date of the meeting to be held 
at Minneapolis. The date remains as before, 
July 4th to nth. 

The Board of Education of Manhattan have 
bought a large Mag, and have erected a flag-staff 
on the tower of the High School building. The 
flag was hoisted on Washington's Birthday for the 
first time, and was greeted by the rousing cheers 
of eight hundred pupils and over a dozen teach- 
ers. Long may it wave ! 

The Kansas Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Olathe was robbed of its fine team about two 
weeks ago, and all endeavors to get a clue of the 
bold thieves have so far proved fruitless. The 
Star says: "They could not have been taken 
at a more needy time ; for the plowing season ap- 
proaches, and here we are without a team." 

A collegiate course is a transforming agency. 
No one completes it without a radical change 
somewhere in his manner of living and thinking. 
One student arises from the dead ashes of his 
old self a new creature, cultured and refined. An- 
other comes forth a fashionable nothingness, a 
close approximation to a perfect vacuum, which 
nature and all intelligent animation abhors. - 
versify Review. 

When we first heard that the Faculty of Wash- 
burn College had forbidden the junior girls from 
going to the State Oratorical Contest, we consid- 
ered it rather tyrannical ; but now that the boys of 
that College have turned out with tin horns, bull 
fiddles, and blackened faces, and given the Profes- 
sors a disgraceful charivari, we begin to think 
the Professors were right in refusing to trust the 
young girls with such hoodlum escorts. — Howard 
Courant. 

Delegates from Washburn College. State Nor- 
mal, Emporia College, Agricultural College, Otta- 
wa College, and the Wesleyan, and Sate Universi- 
ties met last Saturday at the State University, and 
temporarially organized a State Athletic Associa- 
tion. The election resulted as follows: President, 
H F. Kellogg, of K. S. U. ; Secretary, Tucker, 
Washburn, and Treasurer, W. W. Hutto, Agri- 
cultural College. Plans were proposed and dis- 
cussed and committees appointed. — Uni versity 
Courier. 

We are in receipt of No. 1, Vol. 1, of the Dial, 
the student's organ of St. Marys College, St. Marys, 
Pottawatomie County. The paper, or rather mag- 
azine, is well filled with readingof an elevated lit- 
erary character, and carefully prepared news con- 
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cerning the institution, while in point of make-up 
it is simply a gem. We hope the young editor 
will be able to maintain the high degree of excel- 
lence in the succeeding numbers, and make it a 
shining example for the two dozen College papers 
of the State, a majority of which are little less 
than a disgnxe to their "editors. The price is 50 
cents for the remaining months of the scholastic 
year. 

The catalogue of the State University for the 
year 1880-90, just published, enumerates 508 stu- 
dents, 470 of whom are from Kansas, 1 1 from 
Missouri, 5 from Colorado, 4 from Iowa, 3 from 
Nebraska, 3 from New Mexico, 4 from Ohio, 2 
from Indiana, and the rest from six other States. 
Of the Kansas counties, Douglas leads with 194, 
and is followed by Shawnee, with 15; Johnson, 
with 12; Leavenworth and Marion, with n each; 
and Dickinson and Franklin with 10 each. Sixty- 
eight counties are represented. By departments, 
the attendance is : Collegiate, 354 ; law, 57 ; music, 
59; art, 40; pharmacy, 31. The catalogue gives 
the names of 11 candidates for the second degree, 
29 for the first degree in the collegiate course, 29 
in the law course, and 12 in the pharmacy course. 
The Faculty consists of 18 professors, 1 assistant 
professor, 11 assistants, and 2 instructors. The 
list of preparatory high schools in the State con- 
tains the names of 37 cities and principals. Be- 
sides the usual matter in regard to courses of 
study, privileges, etc., the catalogue also contains 
a short historic sketch of the institution, and a list 
of all of its officers since the organization in 1864. 
In 24 years, the University has graduated 531 stu- 
ednts. 



THE MONEY OF THE WORLD. 
Herr Otto mar Haupt, one of the ablest for- 
eign statisticians, makes the following estimate of 
the amount of gold and silver now held by the lead- 
ing banks and treasuries of the world : — 

Silver Gold 
in millions of francs. 

Associated Banks of New York ■• 39" 

Other American banks 55 49 

American (United States) Treasure «»59° l fi™ 

Bank of England 445 

Scottish banks of issue '*S 

Irish hanks of issue 8 3 

Other banks in Great Britain 2 °° 

Banks of Krance ''547 M73 

Italian note banks 33 '°» 

Italian National Bank 3« '73 

Italian Government Treasure ,2 ,0 3 

Belgian National Bank 35 °5 

Swiss hanks of Issue 2 4 59 

Grecian National Bank ■■ 3 

Bank of Spain M ° ,0 * 

Bank of Algiers "° '7 

Bank of Holland '5" •** 

Bank of Koumania 3 i ■■■ 

Bank of Portugal as 

Bank of Sweden 5 2 4 

Swedish national banks 2 4 59 

Bank of Norway °7 

Bank of Denmark 75 

Bank of Russia 4 s 4' 

Russian Government Treasure > 2 I0 3 

Austro-Hungaiian Bank 2 3 '44 

German Imperial Bank 34° '35 

German note Banks 5 95 

German Government Treasure '5° 

Total 3.95° 7,342 

The corresponding totals one year previously 
were 3,750 millions of francs silver, and 7,190 
millions of francs gold, showing an increase of 
about 200 millions of silver and about 180 millions 
of gold for last year. — The Independent. 

THE UNCUT LEAF. 
One of the fossilzed absurdities and inconven- 
iences of our time is the uncut leaf of the book or 
magazine. It amounts simply to an unfinished 
book or magazine. The trimming of each book 
can be done by a machine in the fractional part of 
a minute. The reader is now required to do this 
part of the publisher's unfinished work. The cus- 
tom is almost -'early English" in its origin, and 
dates as far back as the time when the Englishman 
hadn't many printed books, and was so proud and 
careful of his periodical as to want it sent him with 
the leaves uncut as a proof that no one had read it 
before him. Two hundred and odd years ago it 
was a "big thing" to have any kind of printed 
matter, and books were then regarded with actual 
reverence. But the uncut leaf is one of the many 
barnacles of custom and usage we stagger under 
and endure, along with the idea, still current with 
a class, that a woman has no head for business, or 
that a man can learn no new art, trade, or profes- 
sion after fifty. — Chicago Newspaper Union. 

In the distribution of tree seeds by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Chief of 
Forestry Division issues a carefully prepared cir- 
cular setting forth certain principles of sprouting 
and growth, with rules for selection of soil and 
site, with methods of sowing and cultivation. 



PROFIT IN BALING. 
A correspondent of Country Gentleman says: 
"Nearly all hay grown in California is baled in 
the fields — many farmers keeping baling machines 
of their own — and set up in stacks or piles of bales 
in the field. Baling hay of any and all kinds is 
the most economical practice connected with its 
storage or marketing that I have ever observed. 
The hay is compressed to a quarter or less of its 
loose bulk. It requires only one-third as much 
space to store it when baled. Two tons can be 
drawn on a common wagon, or wood rack, entire- 
ly dispensing with any special hay rack. In con- 
venience for handling and storing a winter's sup- 
ply, baling hay appears to me, after two years' ex- 
perience in California, a process so convenient and 
economical that it seems a matter for surprise that 
the practice has not been generally adopted in all 
the country part of the Rocky Mountains, includ- 
ing Canada and all hay-producing localities in 
merican climates." 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu- er, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding -pi aces, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at leaat fourteen years of age, and able to pass a satislactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered ; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
y%? 'ie;r. SCJ.'VBlen* tt* tha*. •''ver v:— ; 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



RALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



WP. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
. Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



The best 



HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable, 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 



CWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 

etc. Call and see us. You 
tz Avenue. 



O College text-books, school supplies, c 
will always have a welcome. 320 Poyntz 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, _ South Second 
Street. Hot and c 



cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-cl 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Ras 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor, 



ass. 
Razors 



LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Slingley ft Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

ED, PURCELL, Cornrrof Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 

tionery 

ceries', etc., etc. 

College, free of charge 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be heat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75". 



nts, consisting in part of I louse -keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
nerv, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 



H Newly invented Self-supporting mailing machine, 



and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General g..od conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every weekday except Saturdays, and ho 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

grades. 

Everv Friday, at 1 =30 P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a ltcture from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are (our prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday alternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club.composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



MUSIC: IS IT SO TAUGHT? 

BY PROF. A. B. BROWN. 

USIC is a science and an art. So also is lit- 
erature ; and the methods of instruction in 
each should not widely differ. But is music so 
taught ? Does the student of music expect to give 
two hours to the mastery of each lesson and recite 
every day for several consecutive years ? Are the 
text-books so constructed as to imply any such 
a course of study? Is music not deemed, if we 
judge of it by the place it occupies in the cur- 
riculum of many institutions, a recreation or an 
amusement, only a superficial accomplishment, a 
detriment to the ambitious student of literature or 
science or business, which way the honors and the 
profits lie. 

That music has in it the element of intellectual 
culture not second to literature, and commends itself 
for this use not less than any of the exact sciences, 
is not as yet generally conceded, nor will it be till 
more of the methods of science be found in its 
text-books, and more of the demands of science 
are conceded by those who pursue its study. 

While it is an amusement, it is more. While it 
is an accomplishment, it is more ; and it becomes 
more of an amusement and more of an accom- 
plishment as it is more worthily treated as a science 
and an art. Let the methods of analysis and syn- 
thesis be applied to music as to language, — for it 
is a language. If literature be the language of the 
intellect, music is the language of the soul ; let 
its simple elements and first principles be clearly 
seen and stated, symbolized, defined, and classi- 
fied, so that, as fitting material, they may be used 
in the construction of art forms, for the expression 
of thought and feeling, and interest in music will 
not be found to wane, as the years gather, but 
to increase as the infirmities of age lead to the in- 
trospective rather than the outward means of en- 
joyment. 

We have the authority of Remenyi for saying 
that "Rhythm, the very soul of expression, has 
scarcely a place in the text-books, or is but par- 
tially taught in the best schools in the world."' It 
is deemed an instinct ; and where it is not natur- 
ally m mifested, it is considered a hopeless and 
useless task to undertake its culture. We note in 
some text-books, of latest date and highest author- 
ity, as to authorship and publisher, rhythm is un- 
mentioned, its place taken by the term "time," 
and this only superficially and partially treated. 

Pitch in books of equally high authority is ex- 
posed to the same criticism. Key and scale, two 
radically distinct ideas, are used as synonymous 
terms. . Interval is defined as difference of pitch ; 
yet, without explanation, the "prime," or unison 
—relation without difference — is included under 
the class of intervals. 

We know how easy it is to find fault, and much 
prefer to commend. The late Dr. Marx, of Berlin, 
has met in his works all the demands of the most 
rigid criticism, their profound and terse state- 
ment being their only objection to general use as 
classroom text-books. As books of reference and 
collateral reading, they cannot be dispensed with. 
But the attributes and resources of music which 
have led to this misconception, misuse, and mis- 
placement, will in due time contribute to her great- 
er exaltation and utility. When it is perceived 
that the study of musical expression is but the 
study of the action of the soul ; that what is abstract 
and obscu e in psychology, becomes concrete and 
clear when presented under musical symbolism, 
and heard by means of musical skill ; when its 
utilities in the direction of soul culture are under- 
stood and duly appreciated ; when it is perceived 
that musical rhythm guides tire poet in the meas- 
ure of his lines, and the orator in the construction 



of his periods; that the or:>.c.es of the Gods, the 
utterances of the prophets, are all given in measur- 
ed (musical) phrase and sentence ; that, more than 
rhetoric, it gives elegance and force to diction, and, 
mingled with voice of speech, gives increased 
power to eloquence, it will be lifted to its true 
place in the course of education. 

Music's elements, principals, and symbolism, 
mastered in conjunction with the elements of litera- 
ture, by rightly adjusted and scientifically prepared 
text-books, add no burden, but rather lighten the 
load of the already overburdened juvenile learner ; 
ministering by its varied instruments and ever-in- 
crea&ing works to the social, political, and religious 
improvement and pJe»6f*Ee_of the people ; develop- 
ing morWnd'BMffejMby its songs af patriotism, the 
love of country ; by its-songs of love and friend- 
ship\^rro¥grfdaeme; and by its hymns of praise 
and devotTdffProeJtfve- 



THE INJURY TO GRAPES BY BIRDS. 

BY PROF. D. E. LANTZ. 

LAST season the statement was frequently 
made that fully half the crop of certain vine- 
yards in this vicinity was destroyed by birds. 
From the press of the State I also gathered the in- 
formation that many other sections had suffered 
from similar depredations. It may be that some 
of the statements were exaggerated, but the evi- 
dences of serious losses to the growers from tho 
source indicated are conclusive. 

Having always been a most ardent advocate of 
bird protection, I have been especially anxious to 
discover whether this injury to the grapes can be 
traced to any particular species of birds, or wheth- 
er many species puncture them. I have sought 
this information from many grape-growers, but 
the testimony received has been of such a contra- 
dictory character, mingled with so much of conjec- 
ture by the observers, that it has been entirely in- 
sufficient to establish the guilt of a single species 
of birds. When I have asked whether the persons 
actually saw a bird puncture the grapes, they have 
usually admitted that the blame was attached to the 
species because it was seen in the vineyard, but 
that they themselves did not see the damage inflicted. 
Some are positive that the Oriole does the mis- 
chief ; others think that it is the English Sparrow ; 
and thus through the list of our most common 
birds ; while not a few insist that the injury is due 
to the stinging of bees and wasps, and not to the 
birds at all. These last would not be very trust- 
worthy observers to establish the identity of the 
real marauder. 

There can be no possible question but that the 
injury is done by birds. It may be done by many, 
a few, or even by a single kind of birds. If but 
one or two species are responsible for the damage, 
it would be of advantage to know it ; especially if, 
as some suspect, *he English sparrow is the princi- 
pal thief. There is some color to the claim that 
this species is mainly responsible; for the damage, 
from the fact that the injury is greatest near our 
cities and villages. 

My own observations seem to show that the in- 
jury is mostly done very early in the morning. 
The birds puncture the grapes to obtain the cool 
juices lying under the skin, and they are excellent 
judges of the flavor of the different varieties and of 
the ripeness of any kind. 

It is my purpose, with the co-operation of the 
State Horticultural Society and the fruit-growers 
of the State, to gather some data on the subject 
of the injury to small fruiis by birds, and present 
some results of the inquiries made in a shape which 
will be of permanent value. I doubt, however, 
whether such investigations will change my pres 
ent opinion as to the usefulness of a single species 
of birds. 
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THE GOOD GARDENER. 
The earliest date at which I ever planted early 
vegetables in open ground was February 24th, but 
two years out of three I have planted before 
March 10th. At this first planting I sow peas, let- 
tuce, beets, spinach, cabbage, radishes, and onions, 
and not one year in five' will any of them be in- 
jured. 

I have had my garden freeze up solid after 
planting, mercury going down to within eight de- 
grees of zero, and remaining for ten days or two 
weeks, and as soon as the ground thaws the veg- 
etables would come up. I think that two years 
out of three the ground freezes after all these are 
up, and the peas, lettuce, spinach, and onions are 
never injured by it, and rarely the beets, cabba- 
and radishes, but sometimes these will be thinned 
out by a late freeze. 

It is wise to plant all the vegetables that mature 
early, such as early peas, lettuce, spinach, and rad- 
ishes, adjoining each other, for they will all be past 
use in June, and the land can be cleared and a sec- 
ond crop planted. I found, by repeated experi- 
ments, that cabbage-seed sown in open ground as 
early as the land can be worked will make good 
heads earlier than plants taken from the hot-bed, 
for the latter must go through a hardening process 
before they can make a start to grow, while the 
plants grown where they are to stand start much 
earlier into vigorous growth. 

It is easy to have abundant supply and constant 
succession of peas for about two months, but to do 
this there should be not less than four plantings, 
and from one to two quarts of seed used at each 
planting, according to the size of the family. 

Most farmers will plant a pint of sweet corn at 
two plantings, and have sweet corn on the table 
three or four weeks ; but by planting one of the 
small hardy early varieties early in April, and fol- 
lowing up with a planting every two weeks until 
July 4th, I have an unbroken supply for 100 days. 
I use Stowell's Evergreen for main crop, and find 
that the fodder pays all the expense of growing ; 
and if more of it is planted than can be used in 
the family, it is just as valuable to feed to either 
hogs or cattle as field corn. 

The season for tomatoes may be made nearly five 
months long, if a few plants are started early in 
March and transplanted two or three times, giv- 
ing them room to develop, so that they will 
blossom and set fruit before they are put in open 
ground. This will give ripe fruit by July 4th, and 
then, by pulling up plants covered with green 
fruit, and putting them under sash in the cold 
frames before frost in the fall, you can have fruit 
until the last of November. 

The sweet-potato season may be lengthened by 
starting a few plants early and transplanting them 
into pots. I would use four-inch pots, and then, 
when the weather is warm and settled, water them 
thoroughly, and they can be turned out without 
disturbing the roots. A few hills of lima beans 
may be started in the same way. The hardiest 
snap-bean I have grown is the black-wax, which 
may be planted in April in the latitude where I 
live, and I consider it also one of the best of the ed- 
ible-pod variteies. — Waldo F. Brown, in Neiv 
fork Tribune. 

THE FARMER A SKILLED LABORER. 

Viewed from the lofty standpoint of the New 
York Hod-carriers' Union, considered from the 
hall of the Philadelphia Bill Posters' Protective 
Association, the prairie farmer is simply a clod- 
hopper. He is a man who decides to have corn, 
wheat, and potatoes, instead of wild grass, grow 
on a certain piece of land, and plants the seed that 
will produce them. 

In point of fact, more knowledge and skill are req- 
uisite for prosecuting this craft that than of any city 
artisan. It requiies more skill to handle a plow 
than a trowel. It is more difficult to handle a 
reaping machine than a machine that turns out 
brick. Greater knowledge is required to sow 
grain than to turn the switches in a freight yard. 
Much more information, experience, and skill are 
needed to raise tobacco plants, to cultivate them, 
and properly cure the leaves, than to make them 
into cigars. Laying drain tile is more difficult 
than laying brick. Properly to remove a fleece 
from & sheep demands as great dexterity as to 
shave a beard from a face. The successful farmer 
is necessarily a skilled laborer. He is master, not 
of one trade, but of many, and a long time is re- 
quired to learn each of them. He is also a mer- 
chant, and to be prosperous he must be a judge of 



the quality of many things, and know how to buy 
and sell them to the best advantage. — Rodney 
Welch, in the Forum. 

A NOVEL PROJECT. 
When it was stated some weeks since in the 
newspapers that the building of a milk pipe line 
from a point in New York State to New York 
City was proposed, there was rather a general 
smile, and the matter was treated as a joke. The 
proprietors were, however, it seems, in sober ear- 
nest. A company with a capital of $5oo,ooo'has, 
it is announced, been formed at Middletown. N. 
Y., for the purpose of constructing such a line. 
The proposed method of forwarding the milk is in 
cylindrical tin cans surrounded and propelled by 
water, and the promoters of the scheme assert that 
the time of transportation for a distance of 100 
miles will not exceed an hour, while the profit will 
be about one cent a gallon. Fire and Water 
thinks if this sort of thing goes on, we need not be 
surprised ere long to find Nrw York the converg- 
ing point not only for oil, natural gas, and milk 
pipe lines, but of whisky ducts from the blue- 
grass regions, and beer ducts from Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Milwaukee. The pipe manufacturers 
may well feel cheerful at the prospect before them. 
— Scientific American. 

Some one has been taking pains to show that 
aluminium is, after all, not a very useful mineral. 
But let us see: It never rusts or warps with heat. 
Why not, therefore, build houses of it? Wait a 
bit and you will have houses that shine like silver. 
It would make equally good railroad cars, as the 
weight is only one-third that of iron, though it has 
strength equal to iron. Its ductility allows it to be 
easily drawn out into wire. It is seven times bet- 
ter than iron as an electrical conductor. For can- 
nons and rifles it has the advantage of taking off 
two-thirds of the soldier's burden. There is hard- 
ly any use made of heavier metals to which alum- 
inum cannot be applied. The next century will 
be as surely the age of this new metal as it will be 
of electricity. 

Art, in popular education, is simply the educa- 
tion of the eye and hands in correspondence with 
the brain. The discussion of this subject by 
Forum helps just now in the passion for manual 
culture, for it teaches us to avoid the mistaken 
idea that brain culture and manual culture are two 
distinct affairs. The fact is, no hand can cunning- 
ly work an ignorant brain, and an educated brain 
is always at odds with stupid hands. But how far 
can art culture be introduced as an element of pop- 
ular education ? Evidently not a child should be 
allowed to escape a thorough training in the ele- 
ments of drawing. He is then prepared to compre- 
hend architecture, furniture, gardening, and, to 
some extent, painting and statuary. 

Gathered statistics of labor disclose the fact that 
the American workman is more productive, man 
for man, than the workman of any other nation ; 
and this superiority is due to better food, better 
clothes, better homes, and a better education. To 
this may be added the fact that the American wage 
earner, if of good habits, has a reasonable hope of 
being able to better his condition. The above ap- 
plies as well to the workman of the soil as well as 
to him who is confined to the shop or factory. — 
New England Farmer. 

An eminent scientist -has evolved the theory that 
water as an element to extinguish fires in large 
and high buildings is a failure. He claims that 
when combustion evolves a certain intense degree 
of heat the water thrown upon the flames emits a 
powerful volume of hydrogen which burns with 
frightful fury. This scientist sets up the theory 
that these fires must be treated in a different man- 
ner, and expresses the belief that gas will be the 
successful weapon with which to fight fire at some 
future day. 

The best farmers are not always good business 
men, but they can learn if they try. True, it takes 
long years of training to make a good merchant, 
as it does to make a good farmer, but the man who 
has his wits about him is learning all the time. He 
looks into this and prys into that, he asks questions, 
notes facts, reads books and papers, notes the 
markets, sees which crops are paying best, and 
changes his plans accordingly. The ne'er-do-well 
was born in a rut, and loves nothing better than to 
stay in it. — Caiman's Rural World. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Graham County has organized an immigration 
society. 

The farmers i.. the vicinity of Oxford are build- 
ing an elevator in th:.t town. 

The value of the total output of salt in this 
State for the last year was $448,238. 

Only one acre of tobacco was grown in Shaw- 
nee County last year, but it yielded 600 pounds, 
which was valued at sixty dollars. — Topeka Mail. 

There is a good deal of coal talk in Wellington, 
and the talkers believe there is plenty of coal near 
by. The gentlemen who are digging at their own 
expense have unbounded faith. — Wellington Ex- 
press. 

A movement to introduce cotton growing in Cow- 
ley County is made by the offer of a party in Win- 
field to furnish seed free and establish a cotton gin 
on the assurance of the planting of 100 acres of 
cotton. 

The largest single shipment of grain ever billed 
out of a railway station in Kansas is that of 1 1 1 
car loads of farm produce to be hauled out of 
Clay Center to day. Kansas feeds the world. — 
Lawrence journal. 

• W. B. Page, of near Ivamar, this county, who 
has been feeding 5,000 sheep this winter, has gone 
to New Mexico to buy that many more. He raised 
enough feed on his farm last year to amply feed 
10,000 head, with the exception of corn, of which 
he had 5,000 bushels. He had nearly 1,000 tons 
of sorghum. — Russell Journal. 

A number of Kansas City, Kan., capitalists are 
talking of starting a smelter at Muncie, a small 
town eight miles west of that city, on a tract of 
land owned by them. The tract where the com- 
pany proposes to plant its works is known as the 
Ginter bottoms, and the total amount of property 
controlled '< y the organization is something over 
3,000 acres. 

Did any of our farmer readers ever stop to thi»k 
that a basket of eggs, which can be carried by a 
ten-year-old boy, will bring more money in the 
market to-day than a load of corn ? It is true ; 
and the sooner our farmers realize that the money 
is in the chickens and pigs, and not in 14c corn, 
unless realized through this medium, the sooner 
will they lift the mortgages on their farms. — Riley 
Regent. 

It is doubtful if there are to be found in the en- 
tire United States a better class of retail grocers to 
sell to than those in Kansas. The past three 
years have been hard upon them, and yet there 
have been fewer business failures noted in that 
State than in almost any other of the land, and this 
in the face of the fact that money was tighter in 
Kansas than anywhere else west of the Mississippi. 
— St. Louis Grocer. 

Since the first of January seventy car loads of 
full-fed cattle have been shipped from the neigh- 
borhood of El Dorado, aggregating in value 
about $70,000. Editor Murdock, of the Republi- 
can, has had talks with the growers, shippers, feed- 
ers, and bankers, and is inclined to the belief that 
the growers have done fairly well. A number of 
them state that they have received 25 cents a bush- 
el for the corn which they have fed, besides a fair 
advance on the price paid for the feeders last fall. 
One farmer said that he realized 25 cents per bush- 
el for 3,000 bushels of corn fed, besides $6 per 
head clear profit on fifty head of cattle that he held 
for four months. 

Senator Plumb has introduced into Congress a 
bill granting to C. J. Jones, better known as 
"Buffalo" Jones, for a term of years, a strip of 
neutral ground known as No Man's Land, south 
of the Kansas border. The land would be used 
by Mr. Jones for rearing bisons. He has now on 
his western land a herd of eighty, which he would 
remove to No Man's Land if the lease were grant- 
ed to him. Jones is the only bison breeder in the 
world. He has made attempts to cross the wild 
animal with the domestic cow. After repeated 
failures he succeeded in obtaining a cross between 
the bison and breeds of Shorthorn and Galloway 
cattle. He showed the Senate Committee some 
robes made of hides of the crossed animal. They are 
like the ordinary buffalo robe, but possess a lustre 
and varied color. "Buffalo Jones" says there are 
now only 1,100 bisons left in America, and of these 
nearly 400 are in Manitoba and 500 are in captivity. 
The only native wild herd in the United States is 
that in Yellowstone Park, 200 in number. 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-90. 
Fall Term— September lath to December roth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. ^^^^^^^^ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Rev. Mr. Harrington, of Russell, led the chapel 
exercises on Friday. 

The Domestic Science Club met with Mrs. Fair- 
child on Thursday afternoon. 

The first game of foot balj for the season was 
played on the campus yesterday afternoon. 

Mrs. Rachel Stewart, of Winchester, Kansas, 
is visiting her son and daughter at College. 

Prof. Failyerwas again called to Independence 
this week by the trial of the liquor case in which 
he is expert witness. 

Miss Anna Adams, State Secretary of the Y. 
W. C. A., visited the College Associations on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Mr. Colburg, of Osage County, called at the 
College on Monday afternoon to arrange for a 
trial of his improved cultivator shovel-knife. 

Rev. Mr. Bush, of Centralia, with Mr. Town, 
of the same place, while in attendance upon the 
Convention of Sunday School Superintendents, 
visited the College this week. 

A number of writing desks are under way in 
the carpenter shop. Students are building them. 
Several revolving book cases have also been con- 
structed this year by these young carpenters. 

The Library received this morning 115 volumes 
of the London Quarterly Review', bound in half 
calf, and 33 volumes of Van Nostrand's Engi- 
neering Magazine, bound in half morocco. 

Mrs. Winchip was received with enthusiasm 
yesterday after nearly three weeks of absence in 
attendance upon the death-bed of her father, Mr. 
Daniel Neuman, whose death occurred on Tues- 
day afternoon. The burial was in Topeka on 
Thursday. 

The musical members of the Webster Society 
have organized a brass band of which the following 
is the personnel : J. A. Smallwood, solo clarionet ; 
C. B. Selby, solo E flat; H. Leffingwell, solo B 
flat; H. Mattoon, second cornet; H. C. Bick- 
ford, solo alto: P. G. Keele, first tenor; O. A. 
Wright, J. W. Ijams, W. P. Tucker, second ten- 
ors ; W. H. Sanders, baritone ; A. A. Gist, tuba; 
G. K. Helder, snare drum ; F. W. Ames, base 
drum ; G. K. Thompson, cymbals. 

The lecture yesterday afternoon by President 
Fairchild was an account of his visit to Yellow- 
stone Park on his return from the meeting of the 
National Educational Association at San Francis- 
co in the summer of 1888. The President briefly 
but consisely described a journey by stage 150 
miles through the Park, the Mammoth Hot 
Springs, the Canon and Falls, and the Geyser be- 
ing the principal points of interest visited. He 
told, in an interesting way, of the wonders of the 
Canon, which could be admired only from the top, 
and of the Falls of which it formed a part. A 
trip to the Geysers added much to the pleasure of 
the tourists. The geyser of special interest lie- 
cause always seen, is "Old Faithful," which, al- 
ways steaming and bubbling when not engaged 
in active eruption, once every sixty-five minutes 
shoots forth a volume of hot water 150 feet in 
height, as well as occasional small stones, one 
of which President Fairchild picked up as a me- 
mento of his visit. A week was all too short to 
see all that was to be seen of this wonderful tract, 
sixty by seventy-five miles in extent, and many 
were the wishes for a longer vacation and a longer 
purse. 



THE WEATHER FOR FEBRUARY. 

BY ASSISTANT CMMIST C.*M. BKEKSE. 

The mean temperature for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1890, was 29. 97 , which is .81° below the av- 
erage. Of the thirty-one other Februaries on our 
record, nineteen have been warmer and twelve 
cooler; the extremes being 40.37 3 in 1882, and 
2 1. 44 in 1879. The highest temperature for the 
month was 70 J on the 4th ; the lowest, -5* on the 
28th, a range of 75 . The warmest day was the 4th, 
the mean temperature for the day being 52 . The 
coldest day was the 27th, the mean temperature 
being 4 . The mean temperature of the observa- 
tions at 7 A. M. was 23.75° ; at 2 p. m., 38.57 ; at 
9 p. M., 28.785 . There were two cold waves. 
The first came on the afternoon of the 16th, about 
5 p. m. The second, early on the morning of the 
25th. This wave ushered in what proved to be 
the most intense cold of the month. 

The precipitation was .237 inch, which is .743 
inch below the average. The precipitation was 
almost entirely in the form of snow, over two 
inches of which fell during the month. The small- 
est February rainfall recorded is .00 inch, in 1861 
and 1870; the greatest, 2.75 inches, in 1881. 

The mean barometer for the month was 28.953 
inches: At 7 A.M., 28.967 inches; at 2 P. M., 28.931 
inches; at9 p.m., 28.96 inches. Maximum, 28.482 
inches, on the 20th ; minimum, 28.44 inches, on 
the 23rd; monthly range, 1.042 inches. 

There were four cloudless and seven cloudy 
days. Thirteen days were at least two-thirds clou- 
dy, and fifteen days less than two-thirds cloudy. 
There were two fogs. The first of these occurred 
on the morning of the 3rd, and lasted until about 10 
a.m. ; the second was in the evening of the same 
day. They were both exceptionally heavy fogs, es- 
pecially the one in the evening. The two togeth- 
er precipitated .029 inch of water. 

The wind was from the north eighteen times ; 
northwest, eighteen times; east, twelve times; 
south, ten times; west, nine times; southwest, 
seven times ; southeast, five times ; northeast, four 
times, and a calm once at the hour of observation. 
The total run of wind of the month was 5,812 
miles. This gives a mean daily velocity of 
207,57 miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 8. 65 
miles. The highest daily velocity was 374 miles, 
on the 25th ; the lowest, 74 miles, on the 9th. The 
highest hourly velocity was 28 miles, on the 7th, 
between 7 and 8 p.m. 

The table below gives a comparison with the 
preceding Februaries: — 
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ing of a new dwelling house upon a beautiful site 
just north of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

H. P. Wareham, student in 1887-8, announces 
that he will again engage in the farm implement 
business at Manhattan this summer. 

Geo. Sorenson, student in 1886-87, writes from 
Peterton, Kan., whore he is Station Agent on the 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Railway. 

J. G. Arbuthnot, Second-year in 1887-8, writes 
of extensive farming operations in which he intends 
to engage the coming season in Republic County. 

L. P. Brous, '86, architect in Kansas City, Kan., 
is now in the County Surveyor's office of Wyan- 
dotte bounty, engaged in platting some extensive 
surveys. 

Mrs. lone Kinney Chase, student in 1881-2, 
called at the College yesterday, on her way to 
McAllister, Logan County, where her husband has 
purchased a large farm. 

W. R. Browning, '89, called at Manhattan last 
Saturday evening. After spending several months 
in the mountains of Idaho, he is now with the 
same Union Pacific surveying corps in Southern 
Colorado. 

P. M. Kokanour, Third-year in 1SS5-6, gives in 
the Manhattan Mercury an interesting account of 
his recent trip to Southwest Louisiana. It is ru- 
mored that Mr. Kokanour will start a newspaper 
in that State soon. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

B. L. Short, '82, is in the City Clerk's office of 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

A. O. Wright, Third-year in 1888-9, closed his 
school at Rocky Ford last week. 

P. S. Creager,Third-year in 1886-7, hopes to re- 
turn to his course in College soon. 

J. R. McNinch, student of last year, hopes to re- 
enter College in the Spring Term. 

J. F. Overfield, student hi 1885-6, is traveling 
for a St. Louis glassware house, making his head- 
quarters at Independence, Kan. 

C. W. Thompson, '89, is at home in Edwards- 
ville, aiding his father in the planning and build- 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood ; Vice President, J. T. Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
D rectors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 
Webster Society.— President, G. E. Stokers Vice-President, S. C. 
Harner ; Recording Secretary, H. W. A very ; Corresponding Secretary, 
C. A. Campbell; Treasuer, J. W. Ijams; Critic, W. T. Swingle; 
Marshal, B. H. Pugh. Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, J. A. Da- 
vis, C. A. Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot, E. R. Burtis. Meets Saturday 
evening at half- past seven o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Socnly.— President, Marie B. Senn ; Vice-President, W. 
W. Hutto; Recording Secretary, Delpha Hoop; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sadie Moore; Treasurer, J . N. Harner; Marshal, P. E. West- 
gate; Director, V. O. Armour; Critic, May Harman. Meets Fri- 
day afternoon at three o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, S. VanBlarcom; Vice-President, A. 
K Midgley; Recording Secretary, A. E. Martin; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. A. Waugh; Treasurer, G. W. Wildin; Critic, F. A. 
Campbell; Marshal, R.W.Newman. Board of Directors — A. F. 
Cranston, F. A. Waugh, F. A. Campbell, U. G. Balderston, C. P. 
Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at half-past seven o'clock. 

Ionian Society.— President, Julia Pearce; Vice-President, Doris 
Kinney; Recording Secretary, Lottie Short; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry Maude Whitney; Treasurer, Myrtle Harrington; Marshal, Kate 
Pierce- Critic, Fanny Waugh. Board of Directors— Effie Gilstrap, 
Phcebe Turner, and Alice Vail. Meets Friday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 
Young Men's Christian Association.— President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman ; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Women's Christian Association.— President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; Recording Secretary, Callie Con- 
well'; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in SocietyHall.. 

Society Hall, February 28th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to orderby Vice-President Hut- 
to Miss Lockhart Harman, music committee, then reported and the 
Society was treated to a beautiful chorus by the Alpha Beta girls. 
Mr Armour then led in devotion, after which the members present an- 
swered to roll-call. Mr. Armour then read a beautiful selection en- 
titled "A Mother's Contemplation of Her Child." Debate, ques- 
tion ' Rettlved, That a tax should be put upon old bachelors for the 
support of old maids." May Harman opened the affirmative by show- 
ing that the responsible parties alone should support these lonely out- 
casts If the bachelors only knew how to propose they would be 
fewer and old maids would correspondingly decrease in numbers. 
Mr Hutto argued the negative by showing that the right kind of a 
woman will not accept the help of others. Such a law would make 
women lazy and contemptible so that they never could get married. 
The affirmative was further argued by Miss Jennie Green, and the 
negative by Miss Hoop. The Judges, Messrs. Borton, Walker, and 
Thompson, decided two to one in favor of the affirmative. Porter 
Westirate then presented a long but interesting Glean r, with the mot- 
to "Such as ye gave, give I unto you." Recess. Music, by the A.M. 
Quintette. B. H. Pound then presented the new* report. Extempo- 
raneous speaking. Miscellaneous business. Assignment of duties. 
Report of Critic. Reading of the minutes, followed by congregational 
singing. Adjournment. G - L - c - 

Hamilton Hall, March 1st. 
H R. Phillips opened the programme with a declamation, telling 
how' a man went to camp- meeting,- and turned a collection of lizards 
loose upon the excited preacher. A. C. Newherger's essay was a con- 
densedWraphv of Joan of Arc. "Are we Responsible for our Pos- 
ition in the World?" was the question attacked first by M. G.Riddell. 
The law assumes the affirmative by holding all sane persons account- 
able Herschel made himself responsible for his position. All men 
are created equal ; further knowledge comes from observation and ex- 
perience for which the individual alone is responsih e. We are 
told bv an all-wise God that we shall be held responsible for every - 
thinir done in the world. Ben Skinner took the negative. First, man 
is not responsible for his existence. All men were not created free 
and equal. A man's ancestors help to make him what he is, and 
some influential relative may obtain for him positions which of himself 
he could never reach. Whenever we need great men, they come to 
the surface. When no such necessity exists, such talents he dormant. 
C D Adams continued the affirmative. We are put here for a pur- 
pose, he says. He referred to the essay upon Joan of Arc, and to 
students who have worked their way through college. U. G. Bal- 
derston, being chosen on the negative, continued. He spoke of the 
influence of environment. It was the circumstances of the times 
that made the careerof Joan of Arc possible- The same was true 
of Washington, Napoleon, etc. M. G. Riddell closed the affirma- 
tive The first thing that a baby learns is that it may be carried 
about if it will cry, and in so far becomes responsible for its position 
at once. A. hungry man who would refuse bread and starve would 
be responsible for his life. Ben Skinner speaks of freewill and choice 
in the direction of the strongest motive. He speaks of other peo- 
ples-Indians, etc.-and of the caste system of Ind.a. W ith a short 
review, the debate is ended, and decided in favor of the affirmative. 
L S Stickler's oration told of the San Carlos Indians. A long 
time ago a Spaniard accidentally killed one. The whole tribe flew 
to armi to avenge his death. Tiiey were soon defeated but many 
of them never give up the hunt for white men. Lately, they have all 
been captured and confined in a fort. After recess W. J . Yeoman 
had an oration, "A Common-sense Glance at Kehgion. R J. 
Brock presented a discussion on the negro scheme to settle ^Oklaho- 
ma known as the First Grand Independent Benefit. It originated 
m Graham Co., Kansas. Now it has reached all over the Union with 
its head office in the State of Washington. The negroes are settling 
along the edge of the Cherokee Strip, awaiting its opening Brock 
says "Give them Oklahoma and see what they will do with it. Such 
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an experiment would easily show whether or not the negro is capable 
of colonization." U. G. Balderston told of the mortuary customs of 
the North American Indians, detailing many strange ways of burial. 
J. A. Rokes told of the rules and regulations of the State Penitentia- 
ry. W. S. Pope presented the news of the week. The most interest- 
ing incident was the photographing of the bottom of an oil-well at: 
ter the explosion of a torpedo by a Pennsylvania photographer. 
Percy Leland discussed "Do we want Canada?" The programme 
ended by a song from F. W. Ayers. Waugh. 

Society Hall, March ist. 
The Websters were called to order by President Stoker, and roll- 
call showed a goodly attendance. T. E. Wimer led in devotion, after 
which the minutes of the last meeting wereread.corrected, and adopt- 
ed. After the initiation of Wm. Brown, C. A. Kimball gave a hu 
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world there is enough for all to live on comfortably. It is a question 
of distribution. Bellamy's scheme is, that the world should unite as 
a family, and the Government act as a good father. All will be edu- 
cated. There will be a feeling of sympathy throughout. There will 
be no social caste system. Each man will receive an equal amount of 
the enjoyments of life. No man will be required to work beyond the 
age of 45. W.T. Swingle then spoke on the negative. My opponents 
statements are correct, but human nature is againstit. Do we want to 
banish the need of a struggle for life? There will be a survival of the 
weakest, because the lazy and sick will receive as much as the manly 
and healthy. People cannot and will not be well educated, and the 
discipline required cannot be attained. The right to own property is 
a fundamental principle and cannot be crushed out. It is a restric- 
tion of personal liberty. Second speaker on the affirmative was L. S>. 
Harner. With thissystem personal liberty will notbeabngded. Every 
man should have equal rights to natural resources, such as water, air, 
and land; all these he willhave were Bellamy'sschemeputinto effect. 
It is obvious that it would be an advantage were every person edu- 
cated. W. H. Edelblnte, on the negative, commenced by ridiculing 
the probabilities of such a system. Rivalry would be annihilated. 
Competition Is necessary to the life of humanity. Men will have no 
ambition to store up for posterity. Mr. Pfeutze then closed the af- 
firmative. Under this system of good education and equality among 
men, there will be more produced by an equal amount of la- 
bor; and labor will receive its just and deserved compensation. 
There will be no miserly spirit shown under this system. Mr.Swin- 
gle, in closing the negative, said there will be a certain class who will 
Sot go to school, and the lazier they are the better time they willhave. 
Mr Bellamy assumes his men w ill all be smart.but the assumption is 
impossible ; on the contrary, there will be a set of lazy, ignorant, and 
worthless men, larger in proportion than with the present system. 
All will admit that such should not receive as much as honest and 
smart men. The Society decided in favor of the negative. Essay ,,D. 
T Davies. The name of C. F. Pfuetze was proposed for membership. 
After a discussion by Mr. Wilkes, we listened to a cornet solo by C. B. 
Selby. Mr. J no. Davis, as newsman, gave a very spicy talk on the hap- 
penings of the week. New business followed unfinished business. 
Report or Critic, W. T. Swingle. Selection of question and assign- 
ment of duties. Reading of minutes. Adjournment 10:30. C. A. k>. 

Chemical Laboratory, February 6th. 
The Scientific Club was called to order by Pres. O. P. Hood. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. The Club was 
then entertained by the reading and discussion of several paP"*- 
Assistant Swindle being the only one to hand an abstract to the Sec- 
retary for publication, accounts for the shortage and delay in publish - 

'"The Brownian Movement.-In 1837, Dr. Robert Brown published 
an account of a peculiar trembling motion seen in varions organic and 
inorganic substances when they are suspended in water in a state of 
very minute subdivision. This oscillatory movement, which is seen 
only with a good microscope, has been called after its discoverer, the 
Brownian movement. It has been known to continue for years in a 
cell hermetically sealed, and Dr. Beale has described a similar motion 
observed in the' bubbles found in liquids imprisoned in the cavities of 
crystals. From these facts it is assumed that movement does not de- 
pend on any chemical action or evaporation taking place. It has 
Seen found that the nearer the specific gravity of the substance ap- 
proaches that of water the more active the movement is. It is said to 
be increased by the addition of a small amount of gum to the water, 
and to be diminished by the addition of sulphuric acid.or any substance 
which increases the conductive power of the water for electricity. 
The rate of subsidence of finely divided particles suspended in water 
is said to "depend greatly upon the rate of this Brownian movement. 
Observations on particles of about 1.3 or 1.3 sp. gr. suspended in 
pure water showed that the smallest moved the most rapidly, and that 
when over 1-S00 inches In diameter they did not show it at all. far- 
tides e-iooo,ooj to 8-100,000 inches in diameter moved, it was estima- 
ted, ia to 20 times per second, and from 1-4 to 1-2 of their diameter at 
every bound. In general ,thev change their position but little, if at all, 
in the long run, since the motion* being in no single direction, neu- 
tralized each other. A variation of 1 to 150 in the amount of white light 
did not perceptibly affect the movement Likewise, a variation of 
about 1 to 3 in wave length of the light did riot have any effect. The 
variation in quality of the light was obtained by using monochromic 
light from nearly the extremes of the visible spectrum Variation in 
temperature did seem to affect the movement. At high temperatures 
it was more active than at lower. Leaving outof consideration the 
fact that the inertia of the particle had to be overcome at every 
change in direction of the motion, it was calculated t 1 hi * t „ ln . e I am0 1 unt . 
of energy liberated was very small. In one cubic inch, filled ft full ot 
particles having the most active motion, it was estimated that only 
1-1000 of a foot-pound of energy would be liberated in a year. 

A, A. Mills, secy. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Rills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu- er, at Topeka. Applica 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Thompson. .„ 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra 
nan, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,-may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pass a satislactory ex 
amination in reading.spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and Interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Tho«e applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to he entered; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 



Glen Elder is planing to found an Industrial 
Institute for orphan* and neglected children. 

United States Judge Brewer has given the court 
library of Leavenworth some 150 valuable works on 
law. 

Robert Mitchell Post, No. 180, G. A. R. of La 
Cygne has presented the public school with a garri- 
son flag. 

State Superintendent G. W. Winans lectured 
yesterday evening at Herrington for the benefit of 
the school library. 

Superintendent H. C. Bosley of the city schools 
of Fort Scott died Feb. 27th, after a brief ill- 
ness, of quick consumption. 

We have received a copy of the proceedings of 
the Kansas Academy of Science for 1887 and 1888, 
a neat and well-edited book, like its predecessors. 
Thanks. 

The college orchestra of Bethany College at 
Lindsborg has given a series of concerts this win- 
ter to pay for its expenses. At McPherson they 
made $35, at Marquette $33.80, and at Lindsborg 
$23,80. 

The students of Parkville, (Mo.) College have 
invited Capt. Geo. R. Peck, of Topeka, to deliver 
the annual commencement address before the liter- 
ary societies of that institution in June, and Capt. 
Peck has accepted. • 

Wesleyan University at Salina had a musical 
contest, limited to the music clas6, in which three 
prizes, $108, $22, and $36, were given. The 
proceeds, $50, was devoted to providing addition- 
al periodicals for the reading room. 

The school children's collection for the Stevens 
County sufferers at Peabody resulted in forty-three 
and one-half bushels of potatoes, twenty-seven 
packages of clothing, two sacks of flour, three sacks 
of corn meai, and one bushel of beets. 

Eugene F. Ware, of Fort Scott, has made the 
city a proposition to the effect that he will furnish 
$5,000 with which to begin a free library in that 
city, provided the City Council will furnish rooms 
for the same. The library is to contain no works 
of fiction, and is to be limited to books of reference, 
scientific literature, and works of standard writers. 

Prof. John Werrell, Principal of the High School 
of Kansas City, Kansas, has resigned, intending 
to devote himself to the study and practice of med- 
icine, which he had left twenty-five years ago to 
become a teacher. Kansas h:is had but few edu- 
cators who are known better among the profession, 
and few who would be missed so much as Wher- 
rell. 

Hon. John A. Johnson, of Randolph, Kansas, 
told the management of Bethany College that if 
they would use every possible effort to liquidate its 
debt, he would in two years from that time donate 
to the institution $1,500 as a stipend in memory of 
his deceased wife, Emma C. Johnson. We are 
pleased to note that the promise has been fulfilled. 
— Lindsborg News. 

The library of the State Normal School is 
growing, nearly three hundred books having been 
added since June. Among them are Irving's 
complete works, Bryce's Commonwealth, Gib- 
bon's Christian Heritage, several volumes to com- 
plete the International Educational Series, the 
Humboldt Library, Bonn's Classical Library com- 
plete, volumes necessary to complete the set of Ed- 
ucation, and the Atlantic Monthly. 

The Executive Committee which managed the re- 
cent meeting of the State Teachers' Association 
has placed its business report in the hands of the 
printer, and will give in a twenty-four-page pam- 
phlet the Secretary's minutes, the list of members en- 
rolled, and the full financial statement of the meet- 
ing. It is not proposed to send this report to any 
except the twelve hundred and forty-four members 
who paid their fees this year. Any member who 
does not receive this report card by March ist, may 
infer that there is some mistake in his address, and 
should write at once to Treasurer J. H. Hays, 
Winfield. — Quarterly Normal. 

St. Marys College, St. Marys, Kansas, claims 
to be the oldest institution of learning in Kansas, 
and indeed, west of St. Louis and the Mississippi. 
It was commenced on its present site in 1848, be- 
fore Kansas City was laid out or California set- 



tled, seven years before Kansas was proclaimed a 
Territory by the bill of Douglass. In fact, its ori- 
gin is traced ten years earlier, to Pottawatomie 
Creek, or Sugar Creek, the first settled home of 
that tribe in Kansas, about fifteen miles from the 
eastern border, and sixty miles south of Westport, 
where two Jesuit fathers, Revs. Christian Hoeck- 
en and Felix Verredyt, with three lay brothers 
and four religious brothers of the Sacred Heart, 
opened schools on the Pottawatomie Mission. 
There rested the cradle of civilization in Kansas ; 
and while its fertile valleys were known only to 
the fur-trading caravans of the Santa Fe, that 
modest home of education exerted a Christian in- 
fluence on all the neighboring tribes, and the 
priests sallied out to visit the nearest white settle- 
ments, at Westport, Independence, Deep Water, 
Ft. Scott, and Ft. Leavenworth. These schools, 
where the children sat on logs, and ciphered on 
slates picked up on the side of the hill, gave birth 
to the modern College of St. Marys, with its 
piles of stone and brick buildings extending back 
in long perspective, or scattered around behind 
the avenues and walks and hedges that skirt the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor du>>- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation oi skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatterof 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid for unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit <>1 the College. Students are so employed upon the tarm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-rqll lor the past year ranges from $.-50 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
anil so pay part ol their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able lo earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect lo provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, tot the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



RALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 
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P. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
. Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. 330 Poyntz Avenue. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

ANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
.. Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. —"75." 

H Newly invented self-supporting mailing piacHine, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Hold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootherrulesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 iJO P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a l-c'nre from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and iourthyear classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression, 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

TJie Scientific Club, composed of members ot the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets m the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



IMPROVEMENT OF COUNTRY ROADS. 



PROF. D. E. LANTZ. 



DURING the past eighteen months there has 
been a great awakening of interest in the sub- 
ject of highway improvement throughout the coun- 
try. Strangely enough, the movement upon the 
question did not begin with those most interested, 
— the farmers, — but came from professional and 
scientific men. The agricultural journals and 
other periodicals have taken hold of the matter, 
and there are now few intelligent farmers who 
have not been thinking more or less upon the sub- 
ject. Numerous articles have appeared, either 
in pamphlet form or in the magazines, calling at- 
tention to various features of the subject. Among 
the more important of these, I may mention, 
"Notes on the Making of Common Roads," by 
James B. Olcott ; "The Road Question in Pennsyl- 
vania," by Saml. R. Downing, in the American; 
•'Road Legislation for the American State," by 
Prof. Jenks, of Knox College, 111., published by 
the American Economic Association ; "Roads and 
Road-making," by Capt. Green, and "What I 
Know About European Roads," by Joseph Pen- 
nell, both published as supplements to Harper's 
Weekly; "Highway Improvement," an address 
by Col. Albert A. Pope before the Carriage Build- 
ers' National Association ;"The Common Roads," 
by Prof. Shaler, of Harvard, published in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine; "Municipal Engineering," by 
Prof. Haupt, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
read before the Franklin Institute, and published 
in its journal. These are sufficient to show some of 
the influences that are moving and moulding public 
opinion upon the subject. Gov. Beaver of Penn- 
sylvania, early in 1889, in his message to the Leg- 
islature, called attention to the necessity for reform 
in road legislation, and the Legislature responded 
by the appointment of a road commission to revise 
and consolidate the laws upon the subject. Other 
State executives have followed Gov. Beaver in 
calling for better laws upon the subject, and in 
the State of Tennessee the farmers and other cit- 
izens are about to hold a large representative con- 
vention to consider the matter. The era of rail- 
road construction is nearly ended, and that of pub- 
lic road construction, a far more important one, is 
about to begin. 

There are many reasons why the people of our 
State have not seriously considered the subject of 
road-making. First, the soil and climate are in 
many localities so favorable to good roads that they 
almost construct themselves. Then, too, our en- 
ergies have been absorbed in building railroads, 
school-houses, court-houses, and bridges, and in 
"booming" town sites. Land has been regarded 
as cheap, and so on our uplands, when a tract at 
one place becomes worn too deeply, just beside it 
the virgin soil offers a new road-bed as good as 
the old. These old tracks across our upland have 
disappeared from this section' of the State, but 
even now our section-line roads drift about from 
one side to the other in a most unaccountable way. 
Our upland roads are usually good in dry weather, 
except that the grades are much too heavy. But 
the low lands and river valley roads offer some 
serious problems of maintenance in the rainy sea- 
son. They are frequently impassable for loaded 
wagons for weeks at a time; and in the season of 
drouth they often become exceedingly unpleasant 
because of dust. 

Our State laws for the maintenance of public 
highways are not sufficiently liberal to provide for 
any great improvement. Indeed, under them, we 
might go on in the same way for fifty more years, 
and our highways would then be in a worse con- 
dition than now. What is the common practice ? 
When the roads become impassable because of 



deep ruts, the ljeighbors are called together by the 
township road-. ove j jeers ; and, if the weather is 
unfavorable for farming, they succeed in getting 
together two or thrne men and a team. Then the 
mud from the sides of road is scraped up into the 
middle into that rounded form so familiar to all. 
This work is usually done hastily, for the road over- 
seer is allowed pay at the rate of one and a half 
dollars a day for but fifteen entire days in any one 
year. Usually, this important office, instead of being 
given to the one or two competent men in a town- 
ship, is bestowed upon any one who is willing to 
take it. The chances are ten to one that he has 
never in his life seen a mile of good country road, 
and that he knows absolutely nothing about their 
proper construction. 

But, of course, anybody can scrape a heap of 
soil up into the middle of the road. As long as 
road-building means nothing more than this, so long 
will the people have just cause to complain of the 
waste of public funds and the burdens of taxation. 



DOUBTFUL REMEDIES. 

BY PRES. FAIRCHILD. 

WE laugh at a sick man who follows every- 
body's prescription for his rheumatism, 
even when he tries them in succession ; but if he 
should attempt to swallow them all at once, we 
should want to appoint a guardian for his little re- 
maining strength and wit. A somewhat similar 
feeling is aroused by recent agitation among farm- 
ers as to the cure of present financial stress and 
low prices. Doctors of all sorts of theories and 
of every form of practice are shouting out reme- 
dies, and the too prevalent disposition seems to 
be, like that of the dazed rheumatic, to gobble 
them all at once in the hope that something may 
hit the sore spot. 

Is it reasonable to take such wholesale advice, 
whose conflicting remedies neutralize each other? 
Can general laxatives in the way of free silver and 
unlimited paper currency serve well with stringent 
times in restrictive business legislation, destruction 
of property in railroad stocks and commercial en- 
terprises, and rejection of established channels of 
trade? To drop all figures of speech, it seems 
likely that the latest efforts to organize farmers 
for the full consideration of their needs, and their 
rights and duties, are to prove futile from the neu- 
tralizingelements of dissatisfaction brought togeth- 
er. No organization, however extensive, is worth 
its cost, unless its aims are definite and clearly 
understood. Farmers need to settle upon the one 
line of action that is needed first and follow it ; then 
the time will come to settle another line, and act 
accordingly. ^^^ 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
pen.ses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3forthechemi- 
call and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing; Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
tor office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
.he work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra.. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to ., -k 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the foucth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course arc as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
.-ange from $ix> to $200 a year. 
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MEATS AND LIVE-STOCK IN KANSAS CITY. 

As a packing center, Kansas '.^ity is second in the 
world. The statistics quoted below illustrate the 
enormous number of cattle, sheep, and swine 
slaughtered ; and how this most important branch 
of the city's industry has grown since its establish- 
ment here in 1868: — 

rear. Cattle. 

1868 4.*» 

1869 4.430 

1870 31,000 

1871 45.543 

187a 30,500 

1873 26,549 

1874 43,339 

1875 36,37* 

1876 33,765 

1877 : 37.863 

I878 18,756 

1879 39,141 

1880 30.923 

1881 46,350 

188a 65.116 

1883 75,314 

1884 66,356 

1885 7S963 

1886 101,489 

1887 i6o.S5« 

1888 36',35| 

1S89 490,368 

The total shipment of meat products 
1889 from this city amounted in round numbers to 
524,000,000 pounds, the value of which was esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. The packing industries 
give employment to over 10,000 men. Kansas 
City's reputation as a great supply center for salt, 
smoked, and fresh meats is not alone national, but 
world-wide. 

Second in the world is also Kansas City's proper 
position as a live-stock market. The appended 
table of statistics will not only show the immense 
increase in the importance of this market during 
the past ten years, but what kind of stock has in- 
creased most rapidly : 



Sheep. 


Hogs. 




13,000 




23,000 




36,000 


644 


83,006 


690 


180,000 


>,66.i 


i7S,ooo 


1,901 


70,000 


7,568 
33,369 


114.869 


14,004 
6,539 


180,357 


349.097 


13,375 


366,830 


14/719 
18,770 


530.0J7 


857,833 


28,056 


749,083 


57,301 


1,056,116 


141,241 


i,ii4'45° 


«o7,333 
86,163 


1,539.415 


1,701,903 
1,884,907 


106,365 
181,864 


1,605,000 


291,000 


1,715,000 



during 



Tear. 



Cattle. 



Hogs. 



Sheep. 



1879 311,415 

1880 344,709 

1881 285,863 

188a • 439,671 

1883 460,780 

1884 533,536 

1885 506,627 

1886 49O.07' 

1887 569,234 

1888 1,056,088 

1889 1,339,461 



588,908 


61,684 


676477 


50,61 1 


«, 014,304 
963,036 


79,934 
80,724 


», 379,401 


119,665 


1,723,586 
3,358,718 


337.964 


221,801 


3,263,484 


173,659 

209,616 

351.050 
363,645 


3,433,262 

3,008,984 


3,082,539 



Ho>ses 
and 

Mules. 

15.829 
14,086 
13,582 
11,716 
19,860 
27,163 
24,50ft 
33,i88 
29,690 
27,650 
34,115 



Cars. 

20,702 
20,704 
39,o5o 
34,668 
45,470 
54,237 
63.213 

58.9S4 

&& 

84.435 



It will be observed that it took 84,435 cars to 
transport these immense herds to this market, for 
the year 1889 alone. — Grocers' Journal of Com- 
merce. 

THE POMOLA, OR GRAPE FRUIT. 

Very few people, says the Oroville Mercury, 
know the value of the grape fruit, and indeed, 
there ate many Californians who scarcely know 
that there is such a fruit. The trees are quite or- 
namental, resembling in general appearance the or- 
ange, excepting the foliage, which is more luxuri- 
ant. The fruit is similar in appearance to a very 
large orange, with a pale yellow smooth skin. 
The trees bear large quantities of fruit and present 
a handsome appearance when ripe. To one who 
is not familiar with the valuable qualities of the 
grape fruit, the first taste will usually convey the 
impression of quinine. This bitter taste is chief- 
ly contained in the white, pithy substance interven- 
ing between the skin and fruit sections. This can 
be removed as easily as that from the orange. The 
sections contain a cool, refreshing juice which has 
just a suggestion of bitter acidity. The juice con- 
tains anti-malarial principles, and its free consump- 
tion is highly recommended by those who have used 
it for that purpose. As a thirst-allayer, the grape 
fruit has been noted for centuries. In foreign coun- 
tries, it has never shown an inclination to cross with 
other members of the citrus family, but in Florida 
it has mixed with the orange. It is possible that 
the orange might be increased in size if proper at- 
tention were given to a series of experiments in 
hybridizing the two. 

HOME DOCTORING. 
Although this is counter to the general belief, 
there is reason for feeling that the more non- 
professionals know about drugs the less they will 
trifle with them, and, as it is now, the danger is 
not so much from individual drugs as from mix- 
tures, about the ingredients of which their consum- 
ers know absolutely nothing. Let people at large 
understand that a dose of castor oil is better in 
dysentery than all the cholera mixtures ; that a 
little pepsin does more good in dyspepsia than all 
the bitters ever heard of; that the syrup of wild 
cherry bark is better in bronchitis than "rock and 
rye," and as good as most of the elaborate and 
costly cough medicines ; that in acute rheumatism 
mustard pastes to the inflamed joints do more good 
than "horse liniment," or any other liniment; let 
non-professionals be taught such facts as these, and 
much suffering will be averted and without the 



physician's province being entered. A word more 
as to quinine : If one think he needs it for its ton- 
ic effect, he should take no more on his own responsi- 
bility than one grain, three times a day. If a cold is 
coming on, take ten grains of quinine on going to 
bed, either at one or two doses, about two hours 
apart. These are about the only conditions under 
which he is justified in using the drug on his own 
responsibility. And if he uses it as advised, it is 
not at all likely to do him any harm. — New Eng- 
land Farmer. 



THE BEST OF STOCK. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



We boast of our free American farmers — intel- 
ligent, reading,thinking noblemen who do not need 
government supervision to furnish us with the best 
pure-bred sires at a nominal price ; that is, cheaper 
than anyone can breed to a scrub. True, while 
many do intelligently select the best sires, and 
willingly pay what they are honestly worth, many 
others prefer to breed to cheap sires and raise 
scrubs. They would be benefited by the govern- 
ment prohibition of grade and scrub sires, and the 
country would be benefited by improved stock. 
Will not every American farmer rise to the full 
appreciation of his liberties, where none dare to 
dictate, and do for himself and for his country his 
duty to intelligently grade up to the best full- 
blood sires and banish scrub stock as the bar to our 
highest prosperity ? — Western Agriculturist. 

JUDICIOUS CROPPING. 

A gentleman calling on the Sentinel a. few days 
ago, was speaking of the profits of a diversity of 
crops. He said: "On one half acre of land, la?t 
year, I dug and sold $35 worth of potatoes, and I 
have $25 worth still on hand. As soon as my po- 
tatoes were dug I sowed the ground in turnips, 
and after using all I wanted, held over forty bush- 
els. They were, I suppose, worth 25 cents per 
bushel. Thus you see I produced $70 worth of 
stuff on one half acre of land." This gentleman 
sold the first of his crop of potatoes at $1.25 per 
bushel. If he had had a good rock road to Kan- 
sas City, so he could have reached the early mar- 
ket, he could have sold his potatoes at twice as 
much. Good roads, intelligence, and industry are 
only requisite to prosperity in a country like this. 
— Independence Sentinel. 

A DECISION IN FAVOR OF SHIPPERS. 

Last week the court here decided that common 
carriers must deliver freight in good condition to 
its destination, even if shipped over another road. 
This was decided in the case of J. M. Hall vs. the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway Company. 
The goods were shipped via the Wabash from Ma- 
con, Mo., to a point in Kentucky. After the Wa- 
bash had delivered the goods to a connecting line, 
they were lost. The Wabash sought to shirk the 
responsibility, and asked the lower court to instruct 
the jury to exempt it from damage. The court 
refused to do this, and an appeal was taken. The 
lower court was sustained. This ruling indicates 
that common carriers are responsible for the safe 
delivery of goods to destination, no matter how 
many roads intervene — St. Louis Grocer. 

SHEEP VS. HOGS. 
A correspondent of the Western Rural, giving 
his views on the comparative cost of raising hogs 
and sheep says, it will take twenty-five bushels 
of corn to raise and fatten a hog to three hundred 
pounds, worth to-day $9.60, while the twenty-five 
bushels of corn would raise and fatten five sheep, 
worth $25. Now, the sheep will pay for all its 
feed and care with its wool. What has the hog to 
offer for its care and keeping? Nothing but the 
"grunt," and our pork packers, with all their in 
genuity and skill, have not learned to utilize that. 
I know from my experience in handling sheep for 
the past four years that money invested judicious- 
ly in sheep will pay for their feed and make one 
hundred per cent on the investment. 

The Dahl process of sterilizing milk, named 
from its inventor, the late Mr. K. G. Dahl, of Nor- 
way, was recently demonstrated and explained in 
London. Fresh milk is stored in hermetically 
sealed cans which are then heated and cooled al- 
ternately till all organisms are destroyed. Milk 
thus treated is found after three years to be in every 
respect as good as fresh milk. It can be turned 
into cream and butter, and has the great advantage 
of being unsweetened. It will be of value for use 
at sea; and, above all, for the food of children, 
for it cannot possibly contain the disease germs so 
often present in fresh milk. 



Natural gas has been discovered in Montgomery 

County. 

The farmers of Chautauqua and Montgomery 

Counties, who raised cotton, made $40 an acre 
from the crop. 

A petition with 500 names attached has been 
sent to Washington, asking that Kansas City, 
Kansas, be made a port of entry. 

Topeka and Atchison are great flour manufac- 
turing towns. Last year they manufactured some- 
thing like 700,000 barrels of flour. 

Abilene prospectors found a little gas at the 
depth of 450 feet, but not in paying quantities. 
The drill is still boring and will go the depth of 
3,000 feet. 

The country is being canvassed by cattle deal- 
ers from abroad, and our local dealers are begin- 
ning to scour the hills and valleys for stock, all of 
which is an indication that the market is on the 
up grade. — Osborne News. 

There will be a large acreage of flax cultivated 
in the northeast part of the County the coming 
season. It has been demonstrated to be a profita- 
ble crop, and well adapted to the soil and climate. 
— Westmoreland Indicator. 

Our farmers have caught on to the poultry racket. 
It doesn't cost as much to raise a pound of poultry 
as a pound of hog, and the pound of poultry is 
worth the most money, and you get the eggs be- 
sides. See the point? — Marysville News. 

The good prices which have ruled on broom- 
corn for several years past have engaged the atten- 
tion of farmers once more, and the acreage for 
this year promises to be very large. Broom corn 
is as sure to reach a proper maturity in this country 
as wheat, and is much safer than corn. At mod- 
erately fair pi ices it will p-.*y two or three times 
as much per acre as either wheat or corn. — Stock- 
ton Record. 

The main building of the Pratt sugar refinery 
will be 70x130 feet, five stories high. The build- 
ing will also have two wings on each side 50x80 
feet respectively, two stories high. In addition to 
this, there will be a half dozen other buildings, 
such as boiler house, ware-rooms, char house, etc. 
The glucose factory, or starch house, will be a 
building similar in dimensions to the refinery de- 
scribed above. 

Several of our neighboring towns are agitating 
the idea of prospecting for coal. Council Grove, 
some of whose citizens had a little coal experience 
several years ago, is watching the Alma shaft go 
down, and just as soon as it is proved that they 
have the black diamonds our people will go down 
into mother earth faster than the ground hog did 
just after seeing his shadow on the 2nd day of 
February. — Council Grove Republican . 

The contract for putting in the incandescent light 
apparatus in the State house is completed. It is 
the biggest job of electric lighting that has ever 
been done in Kansas. There are 705 burners in 
the building, of which 385 are in the west wing. 
Representative Hall has 190 burners, of which 
forty-eight are on the large central chandeliers. 
These 190 lights can be turned on in an instant, 
illuminating the hall with a brilliancy and splen- 
dor that cannot be found in any other hall in the 
State. The Kansas Electric Company of Topeka 
had the contract for the wiring and furnishing, and 
the work was done under the management of its 
general superintendent, George J. Bayless, who is 
one of the most competent electricians in the west. 
The building will be illuminated by the Edison 
light. 

We can count up a number of men in this locali- 
ty, marked instances of men who have been making 
money right along during the past few years, in 
spite of poor crops, poor prices, and depreciating 
values. They are not money lenders, merchants, 
or middlemen, but plain, practical farmers, every 
one of them. There have been some branches 
of farming that have been quite profitable during 
the time when other branches were depressed. 
For instance, wheat and sheep-raising brought good 
money to the farmers during the time when cattle 
and corn was a losing business. This season the 
feeders of hogs and cattle will come out ahead : 
they cannot help it. A country like this is sure 
to be a prosperous and wealthy country, but the 
motto of every man should be, "owe no man any- 
thing." — Howard Courant. 
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CALENDAR. 

iS8o-ao. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December »oth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March »Sth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1800-91. 
Fait Terra— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less wuhout being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers an,! the Stale Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
JLoan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. . 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

President Fairchild lectured last evening at 
Fort Riley. 

The Fourth-year Class completed Logic on 
Friday of last week. 

K. C. Davis, a Third-year student, assists in the 
local work on the Manhattan Republic. 

Lieut. Morrison will give volunteer students drill 
in guard duty on Friday afternoons for the remain- 
der of the term. 

The Dickens Club, of which several members 
of the Faculty are members, held a character 
party one evening last week. 

Sadie Moore's illness threw her so far behind 
that she thought it best to drop out temporarily. 
She expects to teach this spring in Wilson County. 

Prof. Pjpenoe is honored, while he honors the 
College, by being made Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Society, which recently met at 
Austin, Texas. 

Rev. J. R. Nicholas, of Blue Rapids, led in chap- 
el exercises Monday morning, and spent several 
hours in looking through classrooms, shops, muse- 
um, greenhouses, and barn, with evident apprecia- 
tion of the work going forward. 

Ex-Regent T. C. Henry, now of Denver, whose 
financial misfortunes of four years ago attracted 
much attention, has the prospect of full reinstate- 
ment in the property then taken from his posession 
by the Travelers' Insurance Company. The case 
involved nearly a million dollars. 

Mrs. Fanny E. Rastall, President of the Kan- 
sas Women's Christian Temperance Union, visited 
the College on Thursday in the company of Mrs. 
Beverly of Manhattan. Mrs. Rastall spoke earn- 
estly and entertainingly to the students in the chap- 
el upon temperance in all things. 
' "W. H. Cowles, Attorney and Counselor, Knox 
Building, Topeka, Kansas," is the announcement 
of a card received this week from our former 
Professor of English and History. If he carries into 
his law practice the diligence of his college life, 
successful work cannot be wanting. 

It is probable that the only peaches in Riley 
County, or, for that matter, in this part of the 
State, this season, will be grown in the College 
orchard, on. trees which were carefully laid and 
covered last fall. Examination shows the pro- 
tected buds to be in a healthy state. 

Prof. Popenoe has received by express from 
Wood Holl, on the Southern Massachusetts coast, 
about ten gallons of sea animals, including hydroid 
polyps, holothurians, star fish, sea urchins, skates, 
sea robins, squids, crabs, lobsters, and one young 
shark, all of which are to be dissected by the zool- 
ogy class. 

Miss Bertha Kimball last evening entertained 
her classmates, the Seniors, at her parents' home 
on College Hill, where, in eating, social chat, 
music, and merry games, the hours passed rapidly ; 
and when the guests at last left the hospitable roof 
it was quite late— so late, in fact, that the writer 
dare not hint at the hour. 

Rev. B. J. Radford, of Cincinnati, has accepted 
the invitation of the Alpha Beta and Webster So- 
cieties to lecture on June 7th. Mr. Radford will 
be remembered by the students as a visitor during 
the State Sunday School Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church last fall. He announces the subject 
of his lecture as "The Way and End of Culture." 
Yesterday afternoon the Second Division of the 
Third-year Class gave orations in chapel. They 
are the following: J. N. B idgman, "The Hero 
of the Aztecs;" Christine Corlett, "The Girl of 
Today;" F. C. Burtis, "Shall We Restrict Im- 
migration?" Bessie Little, "Restrictions on Per- 
sonal Liberty in Russia;" C. S. Criswell, "Mon- 
ey-Power in Politics;" H. Pearl Dow, "The 



Influence of Women in Public Affairs;" K. C. 
Davis, "The Home of Blennerhassett ;" T. C. 
Davis, "What Shall We Speak About in Chapel ?" 
The following bound volumes have been added 
to the College Library during the past two weeks : 
Manual, of Bacteriology, E. M. Crookshank ; Pho- 
tography of Bacteria, by the same; Micro-organ- 
isms and Disease, E. Klein ; Technology of Bac- 
teria Investigation, C. J. Dolly; Ohio Forestry 
Bureau, Report for 1887 ; Proceedings of Exper- 
iment Stations Convention at Knoxville, Tenne- 
see ; The New World Book List ; Kansas Rail- 
road Commissioner's Report, 1889; Farmer's 
Guide, Stevens and Norton, two volumes ; Tran- 
sactions American Horticultural Society, Volume 
5, 1888; Quarterly Review, 115 volumes; Van 
Nostrand's Engineering Magazine, to complete a 
set, 33 volumes ; Chemical Technology, Volume 
1 , — Fuel, — Mills and Rowen ; Handbook of Paint- 
ing, — Italian Schools, — Eastlake, two volumes; 
Official Catalogue of United States Exhibit Paris 
Exposition ; Galloway Herd Book, four volumes ; 
Third Report United States Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; Seventh Annual Report of Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station., Total bound volumes in 
the Library, 9,657. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

F. W. Dunn, '84, writes cheeringly from his 
farm in Aspen, Colorado. 

L. E. Hadley, First-year, drops out of College 
this week to attend to farm business. 

O. G. Harmon, Second-year in 1887, has re- 
turned to review studies in his previous course. 

P. H. Fairchild, '86, took the degree M. D. 
last week at Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
New York. 

Scott Long, in first-year studies this year leaves 
College to take a position in his father's store in 
Manhattan. 

M. G. Riddell, Third-year, is obliged to leave 
College this week to oversee the farm on account 
of his father. 

J. B. Brown, '87, Fredonia, contributes to the 
Western School Journal an article upon "Begin- 
ning History." 

Mattie Reed, student at various times for 
several years, hopes to return to continue her 
course in the spring term. 

Eda Hederstrom, First-year, having been kept 
from College this term on account of her mother's 
illness, hopes to return in the Spring. 

Winifred Brown, Second-year in 1887-88, writes 
from Fredonia that "all is well," and that she is 
still continuing her studies, especially drawing. 

Laura Belle Willey, Second-year in 1885-6, 
writes from Rosedale, Kansas, in behalf of a 
brother who wishes to enter College next year. 

Mrs. Nellie Cottrell Stiles, of Pavillion, and 
sister, Miss Mary Cottrell, of Wabaunsee, visited 
this week with their brother and sisters at College. 

L. P. Brous, '86, called at the College on Mon- 
day. He will spend the next few months in a tour 
through the West, searching for a healthful loca- 
tion for a good architect. 

D. E. Bundy, '89, now teaching at Parallel, w'll, 
as soon as his school closes, take a position as In- 
structor in Manual Training at the Government 
School for Indians at Ponca, I. T. 

W. A. Corey, '84, Hunnewell, has an article in 
the March number of the Western School Journal. 
He suggests the study of lives and principles of 
great education in teachers' associations. 

W. C. Moore, Class of 188S, now one of the 
rustling editorial trio of the Junction City Union, 
is working up plans for a stylish dwelling to be 
built this spring at that place for his own use. 
We do not know who is to share the cosy rooms 
with him. 

W. E. Thackrey, Third-year, and J. E. Thack- 
rey, Fourth-year, have engagements as Instructors 
at Government Indian Agencies. The former 
begins work this week at the Sac and Fox Agency, 
I. T., and the latter will go after two more weeks 
of teaching in this County. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood; Vice President, J. T.Wil- 
lard: Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
D rectors— J. D. Walters. J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
inChemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Webster Society.— President, G. E. Stoker; Vice-President, S. C. 
Harner ; Recording Secretary, H. W. Avery ; Corresponding Secretary, 
C. A. Campbell; Treasuer, J. W. Ijams; Critic, W. T. Swingle; 
Marshal, B. H. Pugh. Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, J. A. Da- 
vis, C. A. Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot, E. R. Burtis. Meets Saturday 
evening at half- past seven o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, Marie B. Senn ; Vice-President, W. 
W. Hutto; Recording Secretary, Delpha Hoop; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sadie Moore ; Treasurer, J . N. Harner; Marshal, P. E. West- 
fate; Director, V. O. Armour; Critic, May Harman. Meets Fri- 
ay afternoon at three o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.— President, S. VanBlarcom; Vice-President, A. 
K. Midgley; Recording Secretary, A. E. Martin; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. A. Waugh; Treasurer, G. W. Wildin; Critic, F. A. 
Campbell ; Marshal, R. W. Newman. Board of Directors — A. F. 
Cranston, F. A. Waugh, F. A. Campbell, U. G. Balderston, C. P. 
Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at half-past seven o'clock. 

Ionian Society— President, Julia Pearce; Vice-President, Doris 
Kinney; Recording Secretary, Lottie Short; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Maude Whitney; Treasurer, Myrtle Harrington; Marshal, Kate 
Pierce; Critic, Fanny Waugh. Board of Directors— Effie Gilstrap, 
Phojbe Turner, and Alice Vail. Meets Friday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

Toung Men's Christian Association.— President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman ; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Women's Christian Association.— President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice- President, Ora R. Wells; RecordingSecretary.Callie Con- 
well; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in Society Hall.. 

Society Hall, March 7th. 

The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Senn. J. 
A. Zimmerman led in devotion. The Alpha Betas and visitors then 
listened to a song, "Love at Home," by the Misses Greene and 
Messrs. Hutto and Smith ; Ella Barnes, music committee. Jessie 
Stearns read an essay, a review of Sir Walter Scott's "Lady of the 
Lake." A humorous selection entitled, "The Inventor's Wife," was 
rendered by Maggie Stewatt. "Human prdsperlty demands that man 
should-eome in conrpetition with "his fellows," was the question forde- 
bate, J. A. Zimmerman and W. W. Hutto arguing the affirmative. 
Competition is the only way of regulating trade. It is a stimulus to 
invention. Aspirants for office are compelled to work hard to make 
themselves as well worthy of the position as are the opposing candi- 
dates. Competition is in opposition to caste and to monopolies. Peo- 
ple the world over are desirous of being able to compete with their fe.- 
lows in the business of life. J. N. Harner and Martha Cottrell argued 
the negative. The best plan is for people to co-operate, and then 
things will work harmoniously. The decision was rendered in favor 
of the negative. Recess. Music, an instrumental solo by Maud Par- 
ker. B. H. Pound then reported rare bits of news. Sarah Cottrell 
spoke in favor of pensioning all old soldiers. 

Hattie Paddleford opposes the immigration of Chinamen to this 
country. Maud Gardiner wonders why it is that schemes are so often 
formed to keep boys content on a farm, and no one troubles about 
keeping girls content on a farm. A spirited discussion of these topics 
by the Society followed. Discussion continued on the subject,' How 
manv extras should we take at College?" It depends upon the strength 
of the student; his ability to apply his mind to study. Regular les- 
sons should receive first attention and then recreation or work outside 
of College duties may be indulged in. In general criticisms, Presi- 
dent Senn made a few "cutting and fitting" remarks tor the special 
good of the Society. Miscellaneous business. Report of Critic pro 
tern, Nora Newell. After congregational singing, the Alpha B^tas 



adjourned. 



C. L H. 



Society Hall, March 8th. 
When Pres. Stoker called the Websters to order the room was near- 
ly full, and when the question for debate was announced nearly every 
seat was taken. Mr. Wilkin was the first speaker on the question, 
"Resolved, That Farmers* organizations are beneficial to the mem- 
bers." In the United States, there are many corporations such as 
trusts and monopolies, which, from a financial point of view, are ben- 
efited by co-operation and organization. Does it not follow that the 
farmers would be benefited by organization? We must not lose 
sight of the fact that financial gain is not the only thing the farmer 
needs. One of the greatest helps of the farmer is good literature. At 
the meetings of farmers in Alliances and kindred organizations, agri- 
cultural literature is discussed, and each gets a better idea of what he 
needs in that line. The farmers are waging a deadly war against the 
trusts and monopolies which are crushing the very life out of all legit- 
imate trade and commerce. Mr. Hartley »vas the first speaker on the 
negative. We agree with the affirmative that faimer must co-op- 
erate, but the way thev are doing at present seems to indicate that not 
much real good' wilf be derived therefrom. Mr. Mohler says in 
speaking of the reduction in rates that have been recently granted : 
"It is of no benefit to the farmer, since even if it did increase, as it 
does not, the price of corn to the producer, its tendency is to hurry 
the crop to market «t ruinous prices, thereby enabling the supply to 
reduce itself to even terms with the demand." Mr. Curne continued 
the affirmative. Ever since farming has been recognized as an hon- 
orable business there have been organizations among the tillers of 
the soil." The verv fact that they have existed for centuries and are 
in existence now is an argument that they have a right to exist, and 
that they are beneficial to their supporters. Some one has said that 
"Organization is the sole remedy that can meet the needs of the farm- 
er Farmers must be organized whether they will or not. Pressure, 
dire necessity, drives them into organization." Mr. Robertson con- 
tinued the negative Organizations are not beneficial in that they are 
partisan. For instance, there is an Alliance which is Republican in 
its politics. In the same County there is another which is Democratic. 
Now, the two parties are working against each other, and we claim 
that if anything is to be accomplished the organization must of ne- 
cessity be non-partisan. Mr. W ilkin in closing the affirmative says: 
Alliances are partisan, we admit, hut only to the farmer. In twenty- 
five years the good effects can be more easily seen than now. To con - 
elude, the organized farmers are benefited in four ways. They have 
been made stronger intellectually, their moral condition has been im- 
proved, and with it their social condition, and last, they have gained 
more political independence. Mr. Hartley closed the negative. We 
a^ain claim that the alliances are partisan. A number have passed 
resolutions, condemning Senator Ingalls' conduct and refusing to sup- 
port him for another term. In trying to overthrow the trusts and 
monopolies, thev are simply trying to make a worse one. If they suc- 
ceed in breaking down the trusts now existing, one will take its place 
and be known as the "Farmers' trust" and it will be far worse than 
those existing at the present time. By vote the Society decided in fa- 
vor of the affirmative. Declamation, E. M. Curtis. Essay, G. W. 
Crouch, "My fight with the bull." A declamation, "The unjust acqui- 
sition of territory," S. A. Waters. Essay, "Ostrich farming in the 
United States," E. S. Mudge. The principal articles in the Reporter 
edited and read by K. C. Davis, were "A Revelation," "The National- 
ists in Prohibition," " What to Expect," and " 1 he hirst .Year of the 
Present Administration." An exhaustive discussion of the race prob- 
lem " by G. K. Thompson, was followed by an interesting discussion 
on "The poor people of Holland," by K.J. Van Bentham "Theprnv 
cipal article of food is potatoes. The bread is usually black and of 
doubtful composition ; however, it is quite nourishing. 'I he city poor 
are not so neat as those in the country, but are well provided for in the 
winter. After hearing the news of the week, by R. C. Hunter, the So- 
ciety passed to unfinished business. The final reports of the commit- 
tees on the annual speaker and curtain were accepted and the commit- 
tees discharged. The way of deciding the winning side in debate was 
done away with, and the old way, that of having three nidges, was 
returned to. New business. Selection of question and assignment 
of duties. Report of critic. Adjourned, 10:30 p. m. C. A. C. 

Hamilton Hall, March 8th. 
G W Wildin spoke "The Downfall of Napoleon." R. A. Gilli- 
ford read an extract from Irving descriptive of life and customs in the 
early days of New York. A good essay by G. T. Morrison argued 
that athletic training should be a required part of every college course. 
It is most needed here where most of the boys come from the farm 
than anywhere else. The first debater was Harry Gilstrap, who ar- 
gued that the Kansas State Agricultural College should enter the 
State Oratorical Association. He told of the objects and methods ot 
the Association. The object if to promote oratory in the State. 
Here, our rhetorical work is always slighted. If a higher incentive 
than a passing grade were held out, the work would be improved. 
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The local contest for choice of representatives would stimulate all 
the good speakers, and they in turn would enthuse the poorer ones. 
Our competition in the State Association would give us more patriot- 
ism toward our alma mater. It would give us a chance to associate 
with students of other colleges, and learn more of the State. It 
would give a better object of competition between college classes and 
societies, where they now compete in base ball, etc. That we should 
not enter the Association, was argued by Ralph Snyder. The short- 
ness and primary nature of our course gives no place to oratory. 
Those who attended the recent contest say that we could not creditably 
compete. The stimulus gained would be an unnatural and a bad one, 
and the patriotism nothing but prejudice. Mr. VanZile, being chosen 
to assist the affirmative, says that not half of our graduates work a 
day on the farm after leaving college. Many of tnem don't know 
the names and locations of a half dozen colleges in the State. Wher- 
ever an organization is made for any end, e. g., base ball, the enthus- 
iasm produced does good to all by making them work harder. C. P. 
Hartley was the second speaker on the negative. The one oration 
for the contestant at the State Contest is necessarily worked over 
for six months or more at the expense of other affairs. It is taught to 
him by the Professor of Oratory, and is delivered as from a phono- 
graph, with no attentions but to inflections, gestures, and posing. Much 
money and time is wasted by the students in attending. He suggests 
that the State Oratorical Contest should be between the older orators 
of the State and should be extemporaneous. It would then be a test of 
practical oratory. People read more than they used to, and are influ- 
enced less by oratory. Oratory cannot compete with science. A sci- 
entific fact needs no oratorical statement. The debate was carefullv 
reviewed on both sides by the leaders, and went to the Judges, W. S". 
Pope, A. O. Wright, and J. E. Thackrey, who decided unanimously 
in favor of the argument of the affirmative. F. M. Linscott edited 
and presented a lengthy Recorder, most of which was at length read. 
A. E. Martin's question for discussion, was, "Has President Harrison 
kept his pledges of civil service reform?" and though it was decidedly 

S artisan it was good. W. A. Anderson was news boy. When his 
uty was performed and the critic had reported, and the assignment 
to duty had been made, the Society adopted the. orders of the day at 
10:30 P.M. Waugh. 

Society Hall, March 7th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by President Julia Pearce. 
Congregational singing. Invocation Roll-call. Programme 
opened with piccolo solo by Fannie Waugh, followed by a selection 
read by Eusebia Mudge. Miss Pender Favored the Society with a 
declamation entitled, "The Tropics Incongenial to Greatness.,". Miss 
Shaffer read an interesting piece;entitled,"The Observance of the Sab- 
bath in England." An instrumental solo was rendered by Miss Sel- 
by. The motto of the Oracle, which was presented by Miss Susie 
Hall,|was "Don't try to be funny all the time." Among other articles 
It contained were a description of the new stamps, a short extract 
about bees, and a review of the "enjoyment social." A discussion 
was then opened by Lottie Short. Most of the members had some- 
thing to say upon the subject presented. Just before adjournment 
the members answered in call to their names with instructive quota 
tions. As the Corresponding Secretary was absent, the report this 
week is very brief. M. E. W. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement Is given to habits of daily mamiaUabor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required j bu«. student* are encouraged to m»l" 
use uf Oilier opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
KvtFywhcre the student who works wins respect; and it isamatterof 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part oi their education, and Is Hot paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor — upon work for the pro 
fit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, In the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor Is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account tor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll (or the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Rills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu-er, at Topeka. Applica 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

Genet al information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in scv 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet- making, Iron'work, Piinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra • 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one termot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
te»rr* :' *h« secor- 5 -•?• ■ • ht V**t;« .":. ai.-" ... -;t:> 
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Prof. Gleed of the State University has an excel- 
lent article on "Western Farm Mortgages" in the 
last Forum. 

Blue Rapids claims the honor of being the first 
town in Marshall County that hoisted the stars and 
stripes over the school-house. 

Marysville has a night school for the study of 
German, which is attended regularly by forty-five 
pupils. The classes meet five evenings a week. 

The School Board of Beloit was forced to de- 
clare a vacation of two weeks on account of the 
prevalence of malignant diphtheria among the pu- 
pils. 

Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Omaha, has accepted the invita- 
tion to deliver the baccalaureate sermon before the 
graduates of the State University. 

Mrs. Belle Lynn, Superintendent of Schools of 
Graham County, died recently at 23 years of age. 
The vacancy in office was filled last week by the 
appointment of Miss Mattie Worcester. 

The Norton County Teachers will hold the next 
session at the court-house in Norton, on Saturday 
March 22nd. Prof. James H. Canfield of the State 
University will deliver the evening address. 

An even fifty teachers were present at the meet- 
ing of the Riley County Teachers' Association at 
Riley, March 1st. The programme was unusual- 
ly rich. Among the papers read was one by Miss 
Emma Allen, on mathematics, and one by Mr. 
Willard, on school libraries. The usual paternal 
resolutions in regard to the Western School Jour- 
nal, prohibition, and the Blair bill were adopted. 

The Monday holiday is steadily gaining friends. 
Many colleges which not long ago looked upon 
the change with distrust have at last made the ex- 
periment, and so far as we can learn, not One is 
dissatisfied. Other institutions have the matter 
under consideration, and soon the Monday holi- 
day will be the rule instead of the exception. 
Baker's experience justifies us in unqualified com- 
mendation of Saturday recitations and Monday 
holidav. — Baker Index. 

v 

The school statistics received by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction from the County 
Superintendents throughout the State show that the 
average length of school terms in every district in 
the State is six and a half months, which is nearly 
one-half month better than any previous year. 
The number of pupils enrolled in 1889 was also 
greater than any other year, and about 67 school- 
houses were built. For several years previous, the 
State had built a new school-house every day in 
the year. 

The United States Bureau of Education is dis- 
tributing No. 9 of the "History of Education" — 
Prof. Frank W. Blackmar's "History of Federal 
and State Aid to Higher Education in the United 
States. " The monograph is a large volume of 343 
pages, and is a very creditable and complete 
work — an honor to Kansas, for Prof. Blackmar, 
formerly of the John Hopkins University, is now 
a member of the Faculty of our State University. 
We understand that another monograph by the 
same author is soon to appear. 

The Board of Directors of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, at its meeting January 21st, 1890, 
by resolution directed the Secretary of the Society 
to open correspondence with persons throughout 
the State, with the view to the formation of 
county historical societies. The main object 
of such a county historical society should be to 
study the history of the county ; and of all its 
towns, neighborhoods and localities, and to pre- 
serve the materials of such history. Information 
in regard to the manner of conducting such socie- 
ties may be obtained in the form of a printed pam- 
pamphlet issued by F. G. Adams, Secretary of the 
State Historical Society. 

Professors J. H. Canfield and F. W. Blackmar 
of the State University have instituted a new de- 
parture in the Seminary of Historical and Politi- 
cal Science, viz., the establishment of a corres- 
pondent membership system, by which prominent 
men over the State are brought into close contact 
with the University in its Department of History 
and Political Science. The scheme has only been 
in operation a few weeks, but already nineteen 
names have been secured. The idea is this: Any 
person in the State interested in topics with which 



the Seminary deals, is invited to become a corres- 
ponding member. This involves the preparation 
and presentation before the Seminary by each 
member, once a year, of a paper on some topic in 
political science or economics. — University Kan- 
san. 

The Board of Regents of the State University 
have at last elected a Chancellor by calling Rev. 
Dr. C. F. Thwing, a Congregational minister from 
Minneapolis, Minn. The doctor has not yet ac- 
cepted, but it is believed that he will in a few days. 
Dr. Thwing is a native of Maine, and is 37 years 
old. He graduated from Harvard in 1876 and be- 
came pastor of a Congregational church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. In 1886, he was called to the pul- 
pit of the Plymouth Congregational Church of Min- 
neapolis. He is also editor of the Chicago Ad- 
vance. His recommendations are . of the most 
favorable kind, and it is said that he has had sev- 
eral offers of similar positions before. The press 
of the State is not unanimous in the endorsement 
of the selection, chiefly because he is an untried 
man in the field. All agree that he is a strong man, 
but many look upon his appointment as a doubt- 
ful experiment. 

Parents should spare no pains to make home a 
cheerful spot. There should be pictures to adorn 
the walls, flowers to cultivate, fruit and shade trees, 
choice and entertaining books, and instructive 
newspapers. The tasteful planting of fruit and 
ornamental trees enhance the value as well as the 
beauty of a place. A plain, neat yard, with a few 
trees and shrubs planted about the grounds and 
properly kept, would change the appearance of 
many a place. — Exchange. 

Less than ten per cent of the receipts of live* 
cattle at the Chicago yards during 1890 would 
grade "good to choice!" Here is a text for a 
sermon six columns long on the advantages of rais- 
ing well-bred cattle instead of "scrubs," but we 
forbear. If people will raise three-cent cattle in- 
stead of five-cent cattle they have no license to kick 
at the Big Four or anybody else when they only 
get three cents when they come to market. As 
one sows so let him reap. — Breeders' Gazette. 

Debt is defined by Josh Billings as a trap 
which a man sets for himself, and deliberately gets 
into. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION, 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at leastfourteen years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course must pass exami- 
nation in all the previous studies of the class to be entered; but, if they 
have pursued such studies in other institutions ot similar rank, they 
may receive credit for their standing in those institutions upon pre- 
senting a certificate from the proper officer, showing that their course 
v i* Sc?« ic y.-'lt-. 4 t? *.ha*. u-'v'T' .?^r; 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



w 



P. HOLM AN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



F'OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRV HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. 3:10 Poyntz Avenue. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 303 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley & Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.-E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A gereral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 



EB. PURCELL, Cornrrof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 
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Superintendent of Printing. 

JOHN F. MORRISON, Lieut. 20th U. S. Infantry, 

J Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

FRANCIS H. WHITE, A. B.. 

r nni^ professor of History and Constitutional Law. 

CHARLES C.GEORGESON.M.Sc, 

Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of 
Farm. 



ndustrial Art and Designing. 



ASSISTANTS AND FOREMEN. 

J T Wll t.AKn, M. Sc. Assistant in Chemistry. 

C. M. Bkebsr, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 

Iennie C. Tinnei-L, B. Sc, Assistant Librarian. 

F. A. Marlatt, B. Sc, Assistant in Entomology. 

H. M. Cot i rell, M. Sc, Assistant in Agriculture. 

Wm. Shelton, Farm. 

S. C. Mason, Gardens. 

Wm. Baxter, Greenhouse. 

C. A. Gundaker, Blacksmith Shop 

W. L. House, Carpenter Shop. 

A. C. McCreary, Janitor. 

W. T. Swingle, Assistant in Botany. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere 
is expected <>t nil. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, l»v both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honot." to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootherrulesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeol the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shows to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before themeetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Everv Friday, at 1 :jo P. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a I- Cure from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, In their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 

reel expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' Handing. All meet weekly, In rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alfha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every F ridav evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 

meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to lime, as opportunity offers. All Are free. 



ENSILAGE, AND ENSILAGE CROPS. 

BY PROF. C. C. GaOKGESON. 

THERE are still those who doubt the value of 
ensilage as food for stock, although the 
experience of feeders each winter piles the testi- 
mony thicker and higher in favor of an already 
established fact. Shall we wonder at these 
skeptics? There are still those also (now happily 
few and far between) who doubt the efficacy of' 
vaccination as a preventive of small-pox, though 
it is nearly a century since Jenner proved the fact 
and established the practice. Ensilage has been 
publicly advocated only during the past ten years, 
and farmers are well (and favoiably) known to.be 
the conservative element of the population in every 
land. Of them, it may be said, perhaps with great- 
er truth than of any other class of people, that they 
follow the scriptural injunction, and "prove all 
things, and hold fast to that which is good;" but 
as regards the use of ensilage, very many of them 
are too slow to prove its value to their own satis- 
faction, and to hold on to the practice of feeding 
it. And yet they will take nobody's testimony. 
What can be done for such skeptics? I would re- 
fer those who still shake their wise heads at the 
idea of preserving green fodder fresh and sweet 
through the winter, to their nearest progressive 
neighbor who has fed ensilage during the past win- 
ter, and let them there examine the article, and if 
it be good ensilage, watch the avidity with which 
the cattle eat it ; let them handle the sleek, well-fed 
animals ; let them take notes on the cost and capac- 
ity of his silo, on the cost of growing and cutting 
the silage, and on the amount consumed daily by 
each animal ; and, if open to conviction, they will 
go away, convinced. Then let them clinch this ob- 
ject lesson by making immediate preparations to 
grow a crop of silage for feed next winter. 

Without further taking up the threadbare argu- 
ments pro and con, let it suffice to say that, in my 
opinion, no farmer can afford to be without a well- 
filled silo when he puts his stock into winter quar- 
ters. The experience of those who have tried it 
fairly is all in favor of the practice, and the testi- 
mony of the Experiment Stations, most of which 
have had something to say on the subject, is to the 
same effect. Here at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College we find ensilage an economical, and in all 
respects desirable, feed, which will enable us to 
keep much more stock than would be possible with- 
out it. My esteemed predecessor, Prof. Shelton, 
has long ago shown its value in Kansas compared 
with corn fodder (see Bulletin No. 6), and nothing 
need be added now on that point. It may, how- 
ever, be pertinent at this time to make a few ob- 
servations on points which have been developed 
in the course of experiments on the subject here at 
this Station. 

First. Speaking for Kansas, there are practical- 
ly but two crops which can seriously come under 
consideration as ensilage crops, and these are corn 
and sorghum. It is true many other crops can be 
grown which will furnish as good, or even a belter, 
quality of silage, but no other crop has yet become 
known as practical in this State which, both quan- 
tity and quality considered, will yield an equal 
amount of nutrition to the acre. The notes on last 
year's experiments show that the > ield of most va- 
rieties of corn and sorghum grown for ensilage 
ranged between 15 and 25 tons of green material 
per acre, and feeding on an average about 35 
pounds ensilage daily to each animal, along with 
some grain feed, at a ) ield of 20 tons per acre, one 
acre will maintain a herd of 50 head of cattle 
(the number in the College Herd to which ensilage 
has been fed) for a period of twenty-three days. 
What else can be grown on that acre which will do 
equally well? 



Second. The indications from this winter's 
feeding are that, on the whole, corn makes better 
silage than sorghum. One silo filled entirely with 
sorghum of several varieties did not prove to be as 
satisfactory as either of the two other silos filled 
with corn. The variety of sorghum which made 
up the greater bulk of this silage was the Golden 
Rod, and the undesirable qualities are attributed 
chiefly to it, but there were also cut in with it Late 
Orange, Kansas Orange, Early Orange, African, 
Honey Drip, and a few others. This silage proved 
to be dry and pithy, and was not relished by the 
cattle to the same extent as in the case of the 
corn silage. Only about 68 per cent of the total 
weight put into the silo was eaten by the cattle, 
the remaining 32 per cent being distributed 
under the three heads of loss by evaporation, 
spoiled, and rejected by the cattle. But even with 
these drawbacks the ninety-six tons which filled this 
silo, and were grown on less than five acres of 
land, maintained our herd of fifty head of cattle 
for ninety-six days, the average consumption in- 
clusive of the loss from the three causes mentioned 
being exactly one ton per day. The matter is not 
yet settled, but so far as indicated by this silo, 
corn is superior to sorghum for silage in Kansas. 
Third. But confining the question to corn, ex- 
periments here indicate that there is much differ- 
ence in the weight of silage which the several va 
rieties of corn will produce on an acre of ground. 
The so-called ensilage varieties, and in general 
the southern varieties, which produce large leafy 
stalks and a fair yield of corn, are to be preferred 
to the ordinary field corn of the North and West. 
Out of a couple of dozen varieties tried at this .Sta- 
tion last year, the following six produced the heavi- 
est weight per acre in the order given : — 



Tons Weight of Ears 
per Acre. in per cent 
of total weight. 

Southern Horse Tooth *3-5 2 S-75 

Shoe Peg "7.75 ,8 -5° 

Brazilian Flour '7-33 ?-75 

Red Cob '7- «*» 

White Flat Ensilage '6.50 ^4-5° 

Bullock's White IO - '-l; 00 

All were grown exactly alike on soil of uniform 
quality. The rows were three and one-half feet 
ap-.trt, and the stalks twelve inches apart in the row. 
Fourth. Most writers who give advice on the 
subject state that the best results are obtained 
with ensilage corn when it is grown exactly like 
field corn. Last year's experiments at this Station 
do not bear out this assertion. The results show 
that ensilage corn ought to be planted much closer 
than field corn in order to obtain the best yields, 
not only of the green plaut, but of ears. In 
field culture, it is pretty generally understood 
that if the rows are 3^ feet apart, the stalks should 
be from 12 inches to 16 inches apart in the rows in 
order to obtain the best yield of full-sized ears ; that 
is, for the medium to large-growiig varieties most- 
ly planted in the West ; but for ensilage, we find 
that the best yields are obtained when it is twice or 
even three times thicker on the ground. 

To test this matter, a series of experiments were 
accurately made, mainly under care of Assistant Cot- 
trell, with a variety which has been cultivated at the 
College for a number of years, and known as Col- 
lege Yellow Dent. The corn was allowed to ri- 
pen in order to weigh it accurately, and the fodder 
was not weighed till dry, but it shows with equal 
accuracy the proportion that would be available 
for ensilage at the several distances. The figures 
are in each case the averages of two plats -similarly 
treated — 

Distance between Distance between Yield of Con. Weight of Pod- 
[lows, feet. Stalks in rows, per Acre, bushels, der per Aire, 

inches. tons. 



3'A 
3'A 



16 

12 

s 

4 



59 
43 
7* 
73 



2 
3« 



Of the long series of figures obtained, only 
these few are given to illustrate the fact, which is 
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prominent throughout the experiment, namely, 
that the heaviest weights, both of grain and fodder, 
are obtained when the stalks are from four to eight 
inches apart, instead of from twelve to sixteen 
inches, as in the case of the field corn. There is, 
howevc, this important difference: that when the 
corn is thus crowded, most of the ears are nubbins ; 
b«.t they more than make up in numbers what they 
lack in size, and for ensilage, a given weight of 
small ears would be almost as good as the same 
weight in large ears. The influence distance had 
on the per cent of nubbins was as follows: — 

At 16 inches, 25 per cent of the crop were nubbins. 
At 13 inches, 40 per cent of the crop were nubbins. 
At 8 inches, 50 per cent of the crop were nubbins. 
At 4 inches, 80 per cent of the crop were nubbins. 

But the shortest distance nevertheless gave the 
greatest yield of ensilage, both in stalks and ears. 

Perhaps some of the foregoing points may inter- 
est farmers who are now planning their acreage 
of ensilage. 



CONCRETE ARCHES. 

BY PROP. J. D. WALTERS. 

PUBLIC clamor for fire-proof buildings is con- 
stantly increasing; yet there is little known 
in regard to absolutely fire-proof contrivances or 
fire-p: - oof construction that was not known a gen- 
eration or, perhaps, several hundred years ago. 
Iron beams, with tile vaults between them, are by 
no means a new method of ceiling construction, 
while brick and stone vaults were largely employ- 
ed by the old Romans ; and as for tin shingles, 
ceiling iron, wire lathing, and asbestos packing, 
it can hardly be said that they are fire-proof, be- 
cause they are usually fastened to wooden frames 
of some kind. It is quite a gain, then, if some- 
thing actually ne.v can be announced, especially 
when it is comparatively inexpensive. 

Pending the construction of the large railroad 
station at Erfurt, Germany, where a number of 
small rooms were to be arched with brick, the 
contractor conceived the idea of employing con- 
crete instead, i. e., a mixture of Portland cement 
and small gravel used in a semi-fluid state, and 
casting the arches over a form in one cast. Skew- 
backs were left in the brick walls at the springing 
line, extending two courses higher, so as to give 
room for the concrete to get ahold on the walls ; and 
while filling in, the concrete mass was well ram- 
med down. Fourteen days after the completion 
of the first ceiling, it was loaded with bricks and 
sacks of cement to the amount of more than six 
hundred pounds per square foot without suffering 
an injury, although after the load was on, a work- 
man hammered with a pick on the concrete, close 
to the loaded portion, so as to provoke the cracking, 
if there had been any tendency to rupture. 

Somehow there had never been an investigation 
of the strength of such arches before, though many 
may have been constructed in different parts of the 
world. It had been maintained all along in text- 
books on engineering that a concrete arch is not 
an arch at all, but a lintel, without thrust, and* that 
the common form, flat on top and arched beneath, 
is objectionable, as it gives least material at the 
center, where a lintel is most strained. The Er- 
furt experiment directly refuted this view. It was 
established beyond a doubt that a section of con- 
, crete, flat above and forming a regular segmental 
arc underneath, was by far stronger than one in 
which a portion of the under surface was parallel 
to the upper; showing, apparently, that the arched 
form, even with homogeneous concrete, causes 
the conversion of a large part of vertical pressure 
into lateral thrust, reducing so much the tendency 
of the load to break the concrete transversely. 

All of these statements will be better understood 
and the deductions valued to a greater extent, 
when the extreme thinness of the concrete arch, 
together with the dimensions of the ceiling, is given. 
The width of the arch was something over seven 
feet, while it was eleven inches thick at the 



spinging and only four inches at the crown. It 
seems that tl^e figures should teach more than a 
simple fact in applied mechanics. They evident- 
ly show, too, that so far as a saving of material, of 
weight, and of expense is concerned, the concrete 
arch is likely to become the arch of the building of 
the future. 



GOOD ROADS. 

The great fault with the roads in country towns 
is that they have not been built properly. In 
many cases even the loam has not been taken off, 
and in some cases no gravel has been carted on. 
Such roads cannot, in the nature of the case, ever 
be good until they are made over. It costs a 
good deal to make a road properly, but in many 
cases it is more profitable in the long run to have 
it so made. In some towns it is difficult to get 
good gravel or stone for road-building, but where 
there is plenty of good material there can be no ex- 
cuse for not having good roads. 

We cannot here go very much into the particu- 
lars as to road-bui'ding ; but in making a road all 
loam should be taken out to depth of a foot and a 
half or two feet, after which there should be a foot 
or more of quite large stone put in over the whole 
of the dug out space, with drains of stone to carry 
off the water, then finer stone to within two or 
three inches of height required, and that may be 
covered with fine crushed stone or the best of 
gravel. 

Such a road will last a good many years, and 
be in good condition at all seasons of the year. 
Such roads are expensive in the start, but will re- 
quire few repairs. The sooner the American peo- 
ple come to appreciate and learn to build good 
roads, the better. Those who have traveled in 
the older countries come home full of praises 
of the roads. No money is better spent, and none 
will go further to give a town a good reputation, 
than that which is used in constructing and main- 
taining good roads. — The Congregationalist. 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Much has been written, says the American Ag- 
riculturist, on the subject of crop rotation, but we 
think its importance is not fully understood. One 
of the most popular systems of rotation in the win- 
ter-whea t sections of this country is, first, corn or 

potatoes; second, oats or barley; third, wheat; 
fourth, clover or grass, followed again by corn. 
Here we have three grain crops in succession. But 
the rotation is so convenient that it is not easy to 
improve upon it. The most serious objection to it 
is that it will not clean land as rapidly as is desired 
by a far ner who starts on a neglected, run-down, 
weedy farm. If the land is clean 10 start with it can 
be kept clean. But there is a great deal of land 
where, instead of oats or barley, an occasional sum- 
mer fallow is thoroughly done, and wheat is sown 
in the fall with timothy grass at the same time with 
the wheat [when timothy is a sure crop], and clo- 
ver in the spring, we can hope to get a large crop of 
wheat, and, what is of n~> less consequence, we 
have every reason to expect a heavy crop of grass 
and clover — and there is nothing that cleans and 
enriches land like a smothering crop of grass and 
clover. As before said, when land is once clean 
and in good condition, the rotation we have men- 
tioned will enable a good farmer to keep it clean. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



LESS WHEAT USED. 



The American Miller, in discussing the ques- 
tion why the price of wheat is so low, suggests, 
among other things, that people do not eat as 
much wheat in the form of bread as they did years 
ago. It says: "The bill of fare of civilized man 
has expanded enormously of late years. The im- 
mense quantities of canned and preserved goods 
that are now consumed must have supplanted 
something. Was it not bread, at least very largely, 
that was misplaced by the entrance into the market 
of so much canned food, and its increasing con- 
sumption everywhere? We think, decidedly, that 
it was, and that the per capita consumption of 
wheat in the United States has been steadily declin- 
ing for years. We doubt if it is now four bushels 
per capita ; and this fact, with the other cited, will 
amply account for the refusal of wheat to advance 
in price in spite of the most favorable outlook." 
Yes, and there has been an enormous increase in 
the use of oatmeal as food, and, as our contempo- 
rary observes, any addition to the bill of fare takes 
a little off the wheat consumption. 



The farmers who are having so much trouble 
with selling their crops at satisfactory prices are 
talking of stocking their farms next year and feed- 
ing their crops. It is probable that during the 
next few years stock-raising will be much more 
profitable than selling crops. — Atchison Cham- 
pion. 

One farmer who has lived in Harvey County 
for twelve years says that during that time he has 
not sold fifty dollars' worth of corn. He has fed 
his grain to his horses, hogs, cattle, and poultry. 
Last year he netted $700 on hogs alone, and, far 
from running into debt, he purchased eighty acres 
of land three years ago and has since paid for it 
all. This would be a good plan for meeting 
"emergencies" all over the State. — Halstead In 
dependent. 

The general feeling among cattlemen, that there 
is money to be made during the next year or two 
in their business, is resulting in a very perceptible 
stiffening in the price of stock cattle. Young cat- 
tle are especially in demand, one lot of yearling 
steers that we heard of having been sold the other 
day for $16 a head. This activity in the stock 
market has had the effect, also, of strengthening 
the price of corn in no small degree. Feeders are 
paying 17 to 18 cents a bushel, and one man told 
us the other day that he expected to pay 20 cents 
for several hundred bushels that he needed to car- 
ry him through. All of which goes to show that 
we are on the up grade. — Parsons journal. 

The press is still discussing the farming inter- 
est, and usually wind up their profound disserta- 
tions with the question, "Does farming pay?" 
The answer to this, as to every other enterprise 
or vocation, depends upon the individual. Some 
people make a miserable failure of anything and 
everything they undertake, while some others 
prosper and succeed at whatever they engage in. 
Take, for instance, the case of one Sedgwick Coun- 
ty farmer who, although he can give no detailed 
account of the cost of raising corn, yet has raised 
little else for fifteen years, and has saved 
$60,000 during that period. Phenomenal as this 
may seem to the inhabitans of any other State or 
country, it is by no means exceptional. There are 
scores of farmers — and by farmers we mean men 
who have tilled the soil and performed other farm 
labor with their own hands — in Sedgwick and ad- 
joining counties who have done as well. The 
farmer who fails to make money in Kansas will 
fail anywhere else on earth, similarly situated. 
And what is true of farming is true of every other 
line of business know to legitimate commerce and 
industry. — Wichita Eagle. 



The modern "limited" railroad trains have be- 
come simple business houses on wheels. In addi- 
tion to dining, wining, barbering, bathing, etc., 
new wrinkles have been added, and the latest, as 
we learn from the Office, is "that stenographers 
are to be a regular feature of some of the trains. 
The Pennsylvania Company take the initiative, 
and announced a short time since that a bright 
young man, expert both in stenography and type- 
writing, would be placed on each of the trains of 
the Pennsylvania Limited, between New York 
and Pittsburg, to take the dictation and transcribe 
on the typewriter the correspondence of the pas- 
sengers who desire to avail themselves of his ser- 
vices. A compartment is fitted up on each train 
for this purpose, and the letters are mailed from 
the train as fast as they are written. The same train 

is provided with stock and weather reports St. 

Louis Grocer. 



A practical dairyman, writing to the New York 
Times, says a mistake is often made in the use of 
hot water in cleaning dairy utensils. Hot water 
makes milk curd, insoluble, hard, and tough, so 
that when utensils are scalded before they are thor- 
oughly cleaned from the remains of sour milk, the 
curd is solidified in the pores of the wood and be- 
comes a permanent agent of mischief. Any alka- 
li dissolves curd of milk ; and after first well rinsing 
the utensils, and especially the churn, with cold 
water, a solution of common soda or salaratus 
(carbonate of potash) may be very usefully em- 
ployed to complete the removal of all traces of the 
sour milk. Then another rinsing with cold water, 
followed by scalding with boiling water and a 
finishing dashing of cold water, always pure, will 
complete the work. 
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CALENDAR. 

1SS9-00. 
Kail Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSlh. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1800-91. 
Kail Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
inct bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission' 
ers anil the State Agricultural College. 
1^0:111 Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 



Address J no. E. llessin, 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



The Seniors and Juniors measure strength today 
on the diamond. 

Mrs. Popenoe returned on Tuesday from Tope- 
ka, where she spent a week visiting her sister. 

Plowing and planting is the order of the week 
on the College farm as well as elsewhere in the vi- 
cinity. 

President and Mrs. Fairchild are spending a day 
this week with their daughter, Mrs. Kirshncr, in 
Salina. 

Misses Webber and Judd, of the Junction City 
Schools, were guests of Mr. McCreary, on Satur- 
day last. 

The prospects are good for an unusually large 
attendance during the Spring Term, beginning 
March 31st. 

Pres. Fairchild spent Tuesday afternoon in To- 
peka looking after the printing of the Station Re- 
port for 1889. 

Prof. Georgeson will present a paper at the 
Quarterly meeting of the State Dairy Associa- 
tion, at Abilene, April 4th. 

The Farm Department is sowing some eighty 
varieties of oats in experimental plats, and will 
test several plans of culture for this crop as well. 

V. O. Armour, Second-year student, attends 
the District Convention of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Marysville, today, as delegate fro m the College 
Association. 

Prof, and Mrs. Hood entertained the members 
of the Third-year Class at their pleasant home on 
Wednesday evening, to the mutual satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Webster Society, 
due next Thursday evening, is filling the thoughts 
of members and awakening the anticipations of 
outsiders this week. 

The Experiment Station has been asked to send 
its bulletins and reports to the "Commissioner of 
Revenue Settlement, and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Land Records and Agriculture, Fort Saint 
George, Presidency of Madras, India." 

The new walk from the main building will run 
diagonally to the southeast corner of the grounds, 
opening into the head of Moro Street. It has been 
laid out, and construction will begin soon. The 
walk will be six feet wide, and composed of grav- 
el and cinders. 

Miss Belle Spear, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Rawlins County, is visiting her broth 



of Congressman Blank, under whose frank the 
seeds were transmitted, as they view their half pint 
each of peas, beans, and corn, shout praises of 
their representative for his knowledge of, and 
prompt attention to, the needs of the people ! 

In his chapel lecture, yesterday afternoon, Prof. 
Georgeson spoke entertainingly of his novel and, 
many of them, amusing experiences during a 
three years' residence in Tokio, Japan. After 
dwelling at length on the incidents of the voyage, 
the Professor described many of the business, so- 
cial, and religious customs of the land of the Mi- 
kado, giving many facts not generally known to 
Americans, or concerning which they had formed 
wrong impressions which only a residence in the 
country can expel. The lecture was illustrated 
by a map of the Empire, as well as many curious 
articles of Japanese manufacture, which were 
made the subjects of much interesting comment 
after the address. 



She is a member of 

upon uniform course of 

which met at Junction 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Miss Lillie Dial has dropped out of College. 

Amy Grossnickle, student in 1887-8, visited her 
sister at College this week. 

Miss Susan W. Nichols, '89, has just recovered 
from an attack of scarlet fever. 

F. A. Doyle, student last term, is telegraph op- 
erator at Galva, McPheison County. 

Miss Anna Kirby, First-year student, is called 
to her home in Abilene by the illness of her brother. 

J. E. Payne, '87, is mentioned in the Kansas 
Patron as likely to commence a two-month's se- 
lect school at Edgerton. 

Geo. Gamble, Third-year in 1887, writes from 
Kansas City where he is employed as stenograph- 
er in the Union Pacific Railway office. 

H. G. Rushmore, '79, is spending a few days 
in his old home at Clyde. His new home at Fort 
Payne, Ala., where he is secretary and treasurer of 
the Rushmore Hardware Company, is likely, he 
thinks, to be one of the most thrifty towns of the 
new South. . 

C. G. Elliott, student in 1886-7, writes from St. 
Louis, Mo., where he is studying medicine: "I 
love the K. S. A. C, and will always do all I can 
for it." This expression is followed by good 
wishes in the way of a subscription to the Indus- 
trialist for a friend who has boys to educate. 



er at College this week, 
the Committee to settle 
study for district schools, 
City this week. 

A letter from Brisbane announces the safe arri- 
val of Prof. Shelton and his family on February 
13th, where they were met with every attention to 
comfort, and liberal allowance for all expenses of 
the long journey. The journey was in every way 
delightful, and the new sights in the strange land 
are pleasant experiences. 

Mrs. Kedzie's reception for the Second-years, in 
which the Cooking Class entertain the Class in Ag- 
riculture with viands prepared in the Kitchen Lab- 
ratory under Mrs. Kedzie's provision and oversight, 
brought out the usual enthusiastic company on 
Thursday evening. They went home rejoicing 
that they rank as Second-years at least once in the 
course. 

The College received by mail, this week, from 
Washington, D. C, a sack of "Government" 
seeds bearing two labels, one addressed to this in- 
stitution, and the other to a Missouri town. In- 
spection of the contents showed that they belonged 
to the last named place, to which they were for- 
warded, and by this time the favored constituents 



SPRING TERM. 
A term of eleven weeks begins Monday, March 
31st, during which, besides the regular classes of 
the four-years' course, there will be special class- 
es in Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography, 
Writing and Drawing, with special reference to 
students of mature age, who for lack of opportuni- 
ties are unable to enter first-year classes in full. 
Teachers who desire to spend ten weeks in study 
of Algebra, Botany, Rhetoric, Entomology, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, English Literature, Physics, 
Political Economy, or Constitutional Law will find 
good classes beginning these subjects. Cata- 
logues will be sent on application. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



sects is favorable to Christianity. First, he gives us a short history of 
Christianity and its division into sects. Religious sects differ only 
in minor details, and all agree in the essential truths of Christianity. 
A doctrine that will do for one man will not do for another. It takes 
different methods to reach different men. Harmony in the church is 

firomoted by separating into different sects the men of different be- 
iefs. John Riddell in refutation says that in many small towns they 
have no religious services because members of different denomina- 
tions cannot agree on any one minister. Continual contention exists 
between sects. Many men unite with an influential religious sect for 
policy alone. Now he is telling us a case of his observatipn where 
one denomination began a series of meetings and another one started 
up a series in competition. He savs it broke them both up. He savs 
that this was not to the promotion of Christianity, and because he 
can't say anything that is. he leaves the floor to Prank Reach. Frank 
thinks that if religious sects were not useful there would not be so 
many of them in existence, with new ones beingformed every day. He 
says that there was no Christianity involved in the examples mention- 
ed by Riddell. E. Blachley, the second speaker on the negative, tells 
anew story of sectarian division. The plan of the Christian Un- 
ion, or Alliance, which is now being worked upon, originated in 
Japan where the people had a chance disinterestedly to observe 
the bad effects of sectarianism. He ends by reading a clip- 
ping from a paper telling how disastrously an attempt to hold a 
union meeting in Kentucky resulted. Yeoman is now ready to close 
the affirmative. Competition is the life of the church as it is of every 
thing else. When the church was represented by Catholicism, it fell 
of its own strength. The history of sectarianism shows its success. 
The Salvation Army, which has the characteristics of a sect, reaches 
many men who would otherwise go untaught. The combination of 
sects would make the church aristocratic. In closing the debate, Mr. 
Riddell carefully reviews the argument, but he brings no new illus- 
trations. All three of the J udges vote for the affirmative. Now we 
kave an oration. Walter Towne speaks on a new phase of the capital 
and labor question. Recess, ten minutes. The mechanical triumphs 
of the Nineteenth Century are told of in a declamation by Fred Smith. 
C. H. Houser, the music committee, has arranged for an orchestra of 
two violins, cornet, bass, and organ, and as soon as we can after mu- 
sic we have a discussion by John Coleman, a Prohibitionist who 
also believes in women's rights. Next, Samuel I. Borton examines 
the query, "Does the Protective Tariff Protect the Farmer?" and con- 
cludes that it doesn't. Coal and coalminingisnow told of by J. Lamm. 
Clay Coburn presents a review of the week's news, and the programme 
is over. Waugh. 



Scientific C7«*.-President, O. P. Hood; Vice-President, J. T.Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt Roard of 
Drectors-J. D. Walters. J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Webster Society.— President, G. E. Stoker; Vice-President, S. C. 
Harner ; Recording Secretary, H. W. Avery ; Corresponding Secretary, 
C. A. Campbell; Treasuer.l.W. Ijams; Critic, W T. Swingle; 
Marshal. B. H. Pugh. Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, J. A. Da- 
vis, C. A. Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot, E. R. Burtis. Meets Saturday 
eve'ning at half- past seven q'clock. 

Alt>ha Beta Society .-President, Marie B. Senn ; Vice-President, W. 
W. Hutto; Recording Secretary, Dclpha Hoop; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sadie Moore ; Treasurer, J . N. Harner; Marshal, PL. West- 
gate; Director, V. O. Armour; Critic, May Human. Meets Fri- 
day afternoon at three o'clock. 

Hamilton Society.-VresxAml, S. VanBlarcom ; Vice-President, A. 
K Midglev; Recording Secretary, A. E. Martin; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. A. Waugh; Treasurer, G. W. VVildin; Critic, F. A. 
Campbell ; Marshal, R. W. Newman. Board of Directors - A. K 
Cranston, F. A. Waugh, F. A. Campbell, U. (. Balderston, C. P. 
Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at half- past seven o clock. 

Ionian Society.— President, Julia Pearce; Vice-President Doris 
Kinney ; Recording Secretary. Lottie Short; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry. Maude Whitney; Treasurer, Myrtle Harrington; Marshal, Kate 
Pierce- Critic, Fanny Waugh. Board of Directors— Erne (jilstrap, 
Phoebe Turner, and Alice Vail. Meets Friday afternoon at 3 o clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association.— President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H.B. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman ; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Young Women's Christian Association.— President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President.Ora R. Wells; RecordingSecretary.Callie Con- 
well; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill ; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in SocietyHall.. 

Hamilton Hall, March 15th. 
The opening formalities are over. C. E. Jennings has been elected 
sad initiated as a member, and we pass. to the programme of the 
.renins-. G. C. Seymour's declamation tells of the Coliseum of 
Rome. Harry Moore's essay, "The Present Organization of Farm- 
ers." discusses the Farmers' Alliance. Now comes the debate. 
Will Yeoman is trying to prove that the multiplicity of religious 



Socckty Hall, March 14th. 
The Alpha Betas assembled at the usual hour, and were greeted by 
orchestra music, Nellie McDonald, E. P. Smith, W. W. Hutto, and 
G. L. Clothier taking part; R. D. Whaley, Committee on Music. 
W. T. Payne was initiated. Select reading by Bertha Kimball. E. 
P. Smith gave a declamation. Debate, question, "Resolved, That 
cremation should be substituted for the common mode of burial." 
G. L. Clothier opened the discussion. After life is gone, the body 
must go through a process of destruction. In the grave, bacterian or- 
ganisms will slowly devour it. The more expedient method of destruc- 
tion is to be recommended. As the dead cannotbe benefited one way 
or the other, it is best to employ that method which would, at least, not 
be dangerous to the living. Plagues are perhapsoften caused by the dis- 
ease germs that have penetrated the earth. The most certain destroy- 
er is fire The burial of people in the earth originated in the idea that 
the body itself would be resurrected. R. S. Reed was the first speak- 
er against cremation. We could have no monuments over our rela- 
tives or friends, or the heroes of the country — nothing by which to re- 
member them but a small amount of white powder. This method 
could be made to be expensive as well as the common mode of bur- 
ial. Cremation does well enough in theory, but the practice of it out- 
rages the finer sense of feeling. It mean's science against religion. 
Mr. Walker continued argument on the affirmative, and Mr.Zirkie on 
the negative. In case of poisoning, there could be no evidence. 
The affirmative was closed by Mr. Clothier. We should not look at 
the sentimental side, or, in case we do, is it not just as horrible to 
think of what must be the destiny of the body when put in the earth 
as to have it consumed by flames? Cremation means common sense 
against superstition. Mr. Reed closed the discussion. The Judges, 
Messrs. Hutto, Smith, and O. G. Harmon, rendered the decision in 
favor of the affirmative. The Gleaner was presented by Julia Green. 
Motto, "Waste not, want not." Recess. Music, quartette by Misses 
Hoop and Hopkins, Messrs. Smith and Hutto. Report of newsman. 
The Society then engaged for sometime in parliamentary drill, and af- 
ter the transaction of routine business, adjourned. C. L. N. 

Society Hall. 
The Webster debate, Saturday evening, March 15th, was a charac- 
teristic one. T. E. Wimer affirmed that "the establishment of tech- 
nical schools is necessary to the industrial progress of the United 
State*." Technical schools are those which teach a certain art, and 
the science which underlies that art. Notwithstanding the fact, that, 
at first sight, agriculture is the most prominent industry in this coun- 
try, if we look closely into the matter, we will find that this idea is 
erroneous. Manufacturing is the principal industry in the United 
States, as is shown by the fact that agriculture depends directly upon 
it; and in this very line is science a required associate of the art. 
There is no existing art which does not have for its foundation a sci- 
ence. The industrial schools are usually related to the arts only. 
Their object is to prepare for a higher course in a technical school. 
Our arts and industries would be in a sorry plight were it not for these 
higher institutions for special courses. S. C. Harner denied the state- 
ment that it is necessary to know the underlying science in order to 
be a skilled artisan. For instance; the boot and shoe makers know 
only their art: itis not necessary for them to know why a certain kind 
of leather is better than another, for certain purposes. It is sufficient 
for them to be acquainted with tlie fact without the knowledge of why 
it is the best. Nearly all of our successful business men have not re- 
ceived an education In technical schools. Most of our skilled carpen- 
ters and engineers never studied the theories of their trades Indus- 
trial schools are needed in preference to technical institutions. "Prac- 
tice makes perfect," is here very well illustrated. The man who knows 
his business and practices it, is the one who succeeds, aud not the 
man who is merely acquainted with the theory. The affirmative was 
continued by F, W. Ames. "The object of the technical school is to 
produce men and women educated not only intellectually, but in the 
industries which are beneficial to the development of bur country; 
therefore I say they are a necessity." W. T. Allen continued the neg- 
ative. It is not true that science is necessary to an industrial career. 
It tends to make a man narrow. Think of the man who knew only 
the science t.f running an engine. It is an absurdity. The affirma- 
tive was closed by T. E. Wimer. How can a man do anything well, 
if he docs not know the reason underlying the action? I deny that 
the majority of good artisans in the United States have not received 
technical training. All first-class workmen possess it. Men who 
possess a hammer, ax, and saw are as far from being carpenters as 
the east is from the west. Technical train ng does not make a man 
narrow, it makes him great in his line. This is an age of specialties. 
There was a time when technical .schools were not needed, but we 
have reached a stage in civilization when they are indispensable. 
Let us have workmen that are educated for their work; let us have 
skilled workmen in our American shops, until we have American 
workmen in American factories, and American schools to furnish 
American products at American prices to American people. The 
last speech was made by Mr. Harner. Agriculture, being a promi- 
nent industrial art, may be taken as proof of the assertion thatscience 
AS applied to arts is not necessary. Prof. Shelton says that "agri- 
culture is an art," and it needs no sciei.ee connected with it. vV'e 
need a general education much more than a special one. The affirm- 
ative was given the decision of the Judges, Messrs. Jno. Davis, Ar- 
buthnot, and Mudge. 

Declamation, W. T. Taylor. An essay on Henry M. Stanley by 
Chas. Green was followed bv a recess ol ten minutes. Aflera declam- 
ation bv C. A. Campbell and a reading by K. F. Baxter, came discus- 
cussinn's: The Standing army of the United States, Ross Long; Pro- 
hibition and high license, D. C. McDowell. Newsman, E. \V. Reed. 
Unfinished business. Society adjourued while under new business, 
10:40 P. M. C. A. C. 

Society Hall, March 13th. 
The Ionians met with Pres. Julia Pearce in the chair. Singing. 
Prayer. Roll-call. Programme opened with a duet. Select reading, 
"My hunt after the Baby," Fannie Waugh. Essay, Doris Kinney. 
Miss Kinney told us about the disadvantages of fast eating. Mary 
Pierce presented the Oracle. Motto, "Always Do Your Best. 1 ' 
Among the articles contributed were: "Learn to Labor and to Wait," 
a poem, "Chropicles," "Revie.v of troubles and pleasures of life," 
"description of the work of the Experiment Station," "Trials of a 
'Prep.'" "A Fourth of July Picnic," "The iniusticeshown the Preps." 
The debate was then opened. Question, "Resolved, That education 
is a necessary qualification for a voter," was argued on the affiirm- 
ative by Jennie Selhy and Myrtle Harrington, and on the negative by 
Effie Gilstrap and Kate Pierce. The Judges decided unanimously in 
favor of the negative. The programme closed with a duet. W. 
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The Baker Beacon has a new head — quite tasty. 

The School Board of Atchison will be composed 
entirely of ladies. 

Governor James Humphrey has designated 
Thursday, April ioth, as the Arbor Day. 

The State University will soon have another 
weekly paper — the third. 

Kansas City, Kansas, has a Zodiac Club, but 
though it meets after dark, it does not concern it- 
self with astronomy. 

The poor wood cuts which have been creeping 
into the weekly Star of the State Deaf and Dumb 
Institution do not help the good looks of the paper. 
Throw 'em out! 

Superintendent Walker, of the State Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, reports the two singing classes 
at his school as doing well. It must be interest- 
ing to hear a deaf class sing. 

The Allen County Teachers had a good meet- 
ing at Iola, March ist. A large number of non- 
teaching visitors were present. The next meet- 
ing will be held on April 5th, at Humboldt. 

The Nebraska State Teachers' Association will 
hold its twenty-fourth annual meeting at Lincoln, 
on March 25th and 27th. It is expected that Kan- 
sas will be represented by a large delegation. 

Judge Brewer, whose recent appointment to the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United States 
was the subject of so much controversy in the State, 
was once President of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion. 

Prof. Karl Preyer, of Baker University, gave a 
musical recital at Lawrence last Saturday a week 
ago. There were about seventy-five invited guests 
present, including the Faculty of the State Uni- 
versity. 

W. H. Smith, twenty years old, a teacher in 
West Bend District, Jewell County, committed 
suicide Wednesday at the farm house of Mrs. Pate, 
where he boarded. He left a note saying, "Why 
wait for the gathering gloom ? Bury me by the 
side of mv mother." 

The last number of the Academy Student of 
Eureka publishes an excellent paper on the "Rela- 
tion of Politics and Religion to Our Public 
Schools," prepared by Prof. Geo. C. Heritage, of 
the Eureka schools, and read before the last Coun- 
ty Teachers' meeting. 

Baker University had an excitement last week 
on account of a case of "boot-legging." It seems 
that an ex-student sold among the boys whisky, 
for which he was arrested and sent to the county 
jail. Ahout a dozen students have been subpoe- 
naed as witnesses against him. 

The Southeastern Kansas Teachers' Association, 
to be held at Parsons, on M?rch 26th to 28th, 
promises to become a grand gathering. A large 
flag is to be presented by the people of Parsons to 
the county which sends the greatest number of 
teachers. All participants will be entertained. 

The Indian pupils of Haskell Institute at Law- 
rence have had an old-time fight, tribe against 
tribe, in which knives and revolvers were freely 
used. The police force of the city had to be called 
out to quash the disturbance and to arrest the 
ringleaders. Several of the young barbarians will 
be expelled to make life safe. 

An exchange says : *'J. W. D. Anderson, of Elk 
City, is said to have a laiger collection of books by 
Kansas authors than any other collector in the 
State. Anderson is a minister with somewhat rad- 
ical ideas ; but is, nevertheless, a companionable 
and wide-awake fellow." Wetness that George 
Martin, of the Kansas City Gazette, can double 
or treble Rev. Anderson's collection. 

President J. II. Canfield, of the National Edu- 
cational Association, has sent us an outline pro- 
gramme of the next session, to be held at St. Paul, 
Minn., July 8th to nth. The department papers 
are not all arranged for, but the programme of 
the general meetings is quite full. Among the 
long list of good things, we notice papers on "The 
Place and Function of the Agricultural College," 
by D. L. Kiehle, of Minneapolis, and Lewis 
McLouth of Brookings, S. D., the discussion of 
which is to be led by-M. L. Lernald, of Orono, 
Maine, Qeo. T. Fairchild, of Manhattan, Kansas, 



and W. H. Chamberlain, of Ames, la. On Fri- 
day evening, the "Race Problem" will be dis- 
cussed, in which the Hon. Henry W. Blair, U. S. 
Senator from New Hampshire, himself will take a 
part. The subject of compulsory laws and their 
enforcement will also receive a share of attention. 

Dr. Thwing, of Minneapolis, Minn., whose 
election as Chancellor of the State University the 
Industrialist mentioned last week, has been at 
Lawrence since then to look the ground over. 
He was greatly pleased by all he saw, but delcined 
to accept the tendered position, though the Board 
offered to raise the salary from $3,000 to $5,000. 
This leaves matters as they were before the meet- 
ing of the Board, and it is not likely that another 
name will be considered before the close of the 
year in July. The Doctor did not give reasons 
for his refusal to accept, and all kinds of specula- 
tions are indulged in by the papers of the State 
to find a plausible excuse for him. Many think 
that he simply wanted a "boom;" others, that he 
is expecting a better offer from some other institu- 
tion ; and others, still, that he found the institution 
had excellent material for the Chancellor's office 
right at home. 

Prof. Cragin, of Washburn College, has re- 
turned from Kiowa County, and is much elated 
over the success of his trip, he having brought back 
with him the fragments of a rare and valuable 
meteorite, the largest known to have ever fallen in 
Kansas. The largest piece is about the size of a 
small Kansas pumpkin, and weighs 466 pounds ; 
the next piece is about the size of a fair-sized Kan- 
sas sweet potato, and weighs 350 pounds. A few 
hours after Prof. Cragin had concluded negotia- 
tions for the find and had taken it into his posses- 
sion, a professor of geology, representing an east- 
ern college, arrived on the ground, and not know- 
ing of the completion of the transaction, offered 
the gentleman on whose farm it was found a high 
price for a portion of the meteorite. There was 
in all about 1,300 or 1,400 pounds, and of this 
Washburn College gets between 1,000 and 1,200 
pounds, some portions of it having been previous- 
ly carried off. — Topeka Capital. 

CLASS ANTAGONISM. 

Already are the tillers of the soil and those en- 
gaged in the production of stock of any kind, prej- 
udiced against all who buy or handle or consume 
their products. The farmer is either making an 
Ishmaelite of himself or has concluded that every 
man's hand is against him. We are by this means 
antagonizing producer and seller against the buy- 
er and consumer, and it must be evident to any 
thinking man that this thing can be carried too far. 
We have sufficient antagonism already, class is ar- 
rayed against class, man against man, business 
against business, the factory against the pro- 
ducer, and it bodes no good to either. Life always 
was and ever will be a contest, it is true ; the strong 
contend with the weak and hold them in the vice- 
like grip of mastery. We may, however, just as 
well view the situation as intelligent men and not 
run a tilt against inexorable laws. Intelligence 
holds the key to the situation, and one may just 
as well put a dwarf against a giant in physical 
efforts as to force the situation by supposing that 
ignorance has any show when opposed to intelli- 
gent training. We have ever sought to place read- 
ers of the Rural World in possession of thoughts 
to think about, and here is one they may ponder 
long and well. — Colman's Rural World. 



THE THIMBLE IN HISTORY. 

It is a Dutch invention, and was taken to Eng- 
land in 1695 by one' John Lofting. Its name was 
derived from the words thumb and bell, being for 
a long time worn on that member, and called the 
ihimhel; only within the last 150 years has the 
word "evoluted" thimble. All records say that 
the thimble was first worn on the thumb, but we 
can scarcely conceive how they would be of much 
use there. Formerly they were made of brass and 
iron only, but of late years steel, silver, gold, horn, 
ivory, celluloid, and even pearl and glass have 
been used in iheir manufacture. A thimble owed 
by the queen consort of Siam is shaped like a 
lotus, of solid gold, thickly studded w ith diamonds, 
which are so arranged as to form the lady's name 
and the date of her birth and marriage. Queen 
Victoria has a very valuable gold and diamond set 
thimble upon which are engraved many historical 
scenes from English history. — Exchange: 



UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Norway has 1 university, 46 professors, and 880 
students. 

France has i* university, 180 professors, and 
9,300 students. 

Belgium has 4 universities, 88 professors, and 
2,400 students. 

Holland has 4 universities, 80 professors, and 
1,600 students. 

Portugal has 1 university, 40 professors, and 
1,300 students. 

Italy has 17 universities, 600 professors, and n,- 
140 students. 

Sweden has 2 universities, 173 professors, and 
1,010 students. 

Switzerland has 3 universities, 90 professors, 
and 2,000 students. 

Russia has 8 universities, 582 professors, and 
6,000 students. 

Denmark has 1 university, 40 professors, and 
1 ,400 students. 

Austria has 10 universities, 1,810 professors, and 
13,600 students. 

Spain has 10 universities, 380 professors, and 
19,200 students. 

Germany has 21 universities, 1,020 professors, 
and 25,084 students. 

Great Britain has 11 universities, 334 professors, 
and 13,400 students. 

The United States of America has 360 univer- 
sities, 4,240 professors, and 69,400 students. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu-er, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., — may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 
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P. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

HENRY HARRINGTON,— Livery and Feed Stable. The best 
teams in the city. Special care given to stabling and feeding 
horses for the public. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY— Book Store. Full line of School and 
College text-books, school supplies, etc. Call and see us. You 
will always have a welcome. 320 Poyntz Avenue. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A ger.eral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attornevs. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rales of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corni-rof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
(owest living prices. — "75." 



H Newly Invented Self-supporting Nailing Mine, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on triaL 
subject to . approval. 
Send for descriptive- 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere 
is expected <>f :ill. Every student is encouraged In the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are annouhced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 :.?o P. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a l'_i_'urc from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
eroises of the third- and tourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, tor exercise in elocution and cor 
reot expression. 

There are (our prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their nae. 
The Alflia Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meei 
Friday alleriioon. The Wtbsttr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
lnendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



VARIETIES OF SORGHUM, AND THE TIME OF 
PLANTING SORGHUM. 



BY PROF. O. H. FAILYER. 



WHERE so much attention is given to a crop 
which it is highly desirable to improve in 
quality, as is the case with sorghum, many new va- 
rieties are brought to the attention of growers. 
There are great and praiseworthy efforts put forth 
to find better varieties of sorghum, as well as to se- 
cure improved strains of well-known sorts or cross- 
es of these. While small quantities of the seed of 
some of these really improved sorts may be acces- 
sible to farmers, the great bulk of the seed on the 
market must be of kinds that have been grown for 
years, or of reputed new sorts that it is hoped may 
prove good on trial. 

There is a tendency, where the need of something 
better is universally felt, to take up with a new thing 
without sufficient inquiry into its merits. This dis- 
position has lead many to accept new varieties to 
the exclusion of those whose excellence has been 
shown by repeated trial. 

It is the object of this article to caution sorghum 
raisers against blindly accepting the new on any- 
thing more than an experimental scale unless its 
quality is vouched for by a reliable and intelligent 
grower. During the past two years there have 
been grown by the Experiment Station, and tested 
for quality as a sugar plant, a very great number 
of kinds of sorghum. Some of these are very 
small, and ripen very early*; others are very large, 
and do not fully ripen before frost unless the au- 
tumn is an especially favorable one ; while many 
are intermediate in size and time of ripening. The 
latter have been superior in our experience. The 
very small kinds that ripen early have been much 
sought because they will serve to lengthen the work- 
ing season. The shortness of the season has been 
one of the drawbacks to the sorghum industry. An 
expensive plant is required to lie idle and rust out 
through more than thr-ee-fourths of the year. 
Therefore, a kind that would ripen early enough 
to permit work to begin a few weeks sooner 
would be a great boon. Whiting's is one of these 
extremely early sorts. It has proved to be worth- 
less with us. The same may be said of Early 
Tennessee. The very large sorts have seemed at- 
tractive because of the great yield. Among these 
may be named Honduras, Golden Rod, and some 
of the Chinese varieties. But none of these large 
sorts have given encouragement. The stalks 
yield only a moderate quantity of juice, and the 
sugar content is medium to low. The various 
Amber canes, Early Amber, White Amber, 
Swain's Early Golden, etc., are among the best 
early canes. The yield is fair; the juice is good 
in quantity and quality. In our experience, un- 
like that reported by others, Early Amber which 
ripened early maintained its good quality through- 
out the season. Of later sorts, the various orange 
canes and Link's are among the best. These are 
standard sorts, and few of the new kinds com- 
ing to our nolice equal them. Link's is a good 
cane, but a little slender and somewhat late. 
The Kansas Orange stands up well, is rich in 
sugar, affords a fair quantity of juice, and ripens 
about the middle of the season. There are other 
kinds that are good and give great promise, but 
there are at present no reasons for substituting 
them for the above well-known sorts, unless it be 
in trial quantities. 

To lengthen the working season, some aim to 
plant early. Last year several varieties were plant- 
ed at several different dates. It was found that 
the very earliest plantings were rather unsatisfac- 
tory, made slow growth, and were not earlier in 
ripening than that planted two weeks later. But 
obviously the season, whether it be cold zm\ back- 



ward or the reverse, will determine much in this 
respect. The young plants are small, and grow 
very slowly. Care should be taken to give them an 
equal show with the weeds. In general, sorghum 
will not bear as early planting as corn. 



THE COUNTY COURSE OF STUDY. 

11 Y PROF. O. E. OLIN. 

AS a people, we move very slowly in the di- 
rection of reform. This conservatism is 
probably a good thing for all concerned ; for it 
keeps us from trying doubtful experiments, and 
makes the friends of a new system prove its ad- 
vantages before we give up something old and 
tried. 

There is now a concerted movement by the 
school superintendents of the State looking toward 
the adoption, by counties, of a course of study for 
district schools. This is a reform that has been 
pressed for years, with good results wherever tried. 
Why should not a district school course, that ful- 
fills the requirements of the State, have an objec- 
tive point, be completed just as much as a high 
school course or a college course is completed ? 
Why should not the boy, when he leaves the com- 
mon school, have such grounding in the funda- 
mentals of an education that the lines of industrial, 
commercial, academic, college, or professional 
training are all open to him? Why, indeed, when 
it can just as well be so? There is ample time in 
an average school life, if used systematically, to 
complete the district course, and do it thoroughly. 
If we can get rid of the intellectual waste of going 
over and over certain studies, Sisyphus like, we 
can even add to the course ; but whether we do or 
not, the pupil will be placed in a position where 
his choice of life work will be helped and not 
limited. 

No man or woman with pretensions to culture 
can be ignorant of mathematics, geography, his- 
tory, elementary science, and the principles and 
literature of the mother tongue; but without some 
incentive or some authoritative guide it frequently 
happens that one of these is slighted at the caprice 
or prejudice of the pupil. Every academy or 
college has experience with those who have thus 
omitted some essential element of an education. 
Weary months and sometimes years must be spent 
to bring up their work; and it not unfrequently 
happens that the ignorance of a boy of twelve or 
his parents' lack of wisdom proves an effectual bar 
to his progress at twenty ; for it is peculiarly dis- 
couraging to a man or woman just ready for active 
life to go back to elementary work. 

Sometimes a boy's friends object to his spend- 
ing time on one study because of a supposed- 
genius for another, and he bends all his efforts in 
one direction. This is all right after the boy has- 
laid the foundation for a good education, but is 
worse than unwise before. He runs the risk of 
ending in mediocrity in his own line, or of failing 
to use high talents successfully from ignorance of 
surrounding conditions. In these days, the work 
of the specialist is begun only when a broad com- 
mon school education is finished. 

I believe that the educational mistakes of young 
men and women, and the chances of failure, will 
be considerably lessened if boys and girls can be 
induced to persevere in a course of study that will 
not only develop their intellectual powers system- 
atically but that will, sufficiently early in life, give 
them perfect freedom of choice inoccupation. 

The county common school course seems to be 
a great help in this direction. The pupil is en- 
couraged in his work by feeling that each year 
brings some definite accomplishment, and he can 
measure his advancement by recognized standards. 
The fact that a certificate of graduation from this 
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course admits him to the high school, the Agricul- 
tural College, or the Normal School, adds a little 
dignity to the work that may be one incentive 
to perseverance. The system is perfectly feasible, 
is inexpensive, is practical ; and if earnestly per- 
sisted in for a few years will prove its own advan- 
tages. 

SALVAGE FROM FIRE. 

There is but one house in the country that makes 
a business of rehabilitating the salvage of great fires, 
and, as that one house takes salvage of any and 
all kinds from fourteen different States, something 
of the scale upon which it is conducted can be im- 
agined. As, of course, all the goods saved from 
the flames are badly injured by water, they must all 
be subjected to a drying process. 

For this purpose there is upon the second floor 
of the main building an immense drying room, 
which occupies the entire floor. In one corner of 
the room is an engine, with a huge pipe extending 
the length of the room, from which short pipes 
open downward, above a triple* row of slats about 
fifteen feet long, which extended across the room 
at right angles to the wall the entire length of the 
building at intervals of three feet. These slats are 
set in galvanized books, and depend from strong 
timbers ; from them, when visited by the writer, 
hung festoon upon festoon of cloth of every hue 
and kind, some scorched at the edges, others whole 
and perfect, and all soaked with water. 

Great skill has been required in the management 
of removing stock from the ruins, as lack of skill 
in this particular would add greatly to the losses. 

The large cheap stores, as well as many whole- 
salers, are the purchasers of reclaimed salvage. 
As the goods when they come into their hands are 
almost as perfect as when they came from the 
factory, and can be sold far below factory prices, 
the poor are thus enabled to procure many neces- 
sities and even luxuries which would otherwise be 
beyond their reach. The insurance companies 
are benefited greatly by this skillful handling, and 
quick sale of the salvage not only partiaUy reim- 
burses their losses, but in many cases pays the en- 
tire amount of the policy and the cost of reclaim- 
ing the stock, and eaves a comfortable surplus in 
their hands. The insured profits equally with the 
company. He not only receives the full amount 
of his policy, but gets rid of a large amount of 
what to him is worthless rubbish. 

There are hundreds of persons employed in car- 
ing for and reclaiming the stock, most of whom 
have been in the business since it was first begun ; 
and as the greater part of the work is skilled labor, 
they receive salaries comparing favorably witr. 
those paid to other departments of skilled labor. 
There are hundreds of other workers required for 
the loading, unloading, transportation, and sale of 
goods ; and thus we see that a new channel for hu- 
man energy has been opened up, and a new indus- 
try established which is already making its influ- 
ence felt all over the country. The magnitude of 
the scale upon which this business is conducted, as 
well as its rapid growth since it was established 
only a few years ago, is but another illustration of 
modern inventive genius and enterprise which cre- 
ates wealth from apparently worthless material. — 
Chicago Tribune. 



DRESSED BEEF. 

While our British cousins are investing such 
fabulous sums in various Yankee industries, why 
does not some one send to the London "promo- 
ters" of such schemes a copy of Mr. Armour's re- 
cent statement before the Senate Committee, show- 
ing the profits of the dressed beef business? The 
"big four" have demonstrated thoroughly that 
«« there's millions in it," even at the reasonable 
profit of $1.22 per head of cattle handled, and it is 
only a question of time when large amounts of fresh 
capital will be put into the trade. The big opera- 
tors at the Chicago Yards have ushered in what is 
certainly the process of the future, and a proper diver- 
sification of interests working along the lines they 
have marked out is all that is needed to restore the 
status quo in respect to values of live cattle. The 
day of the local butcher, with all his extravagant 
methods and inordinate comparative profits, is gone 
never to return ; and now that this is being generally 
recognized, the Gazette does not look for any long 
lease of the present monopoly held by the men who 
have brought about the revolution. There is too 
much idle capital seeking safe and lucrative invest- 



ment nowadays to admit of the indefinite enjoyment 
of exclusive control of so vast an industry by any 
man or set of men. Let rangemen ship their steers 
into Kansas and Nebraska for "finishing," instead 
of flooding this market with canners' stuff, and 
dressed-beef "plants" rivaling any now in exist- 
ence may then be operated with the highest econo- 
my and substantial profit west of the Mississippi. 
Texas, too, should feed more of her beeves^first 
breeding better ones — and kill them on the "Big 
Four" plan, at home. If cattlemen will but agi- 
tate for such an end, the Gazette believes that cap- 
ital can be freely enlisted in it. The salvation of 
the cattle business, in our humble belief, is likely 
to be wrought out in this identical manner, and the 
day of its deliverance from bondage is probably 
not so far distant as some may imagine. — Breed- 
er's Gazette. 



HONOR THE HOME. 



I might as well undertake to enumerate the 
stars as try to record all the advantages of improv- 
ed homes and home life. They will give us the 
society of agreeable people, who will take pleas- 
ure in accepting our hospitality ; promote cheeful- 
ness, good temper, and all amiable qualities ; sup- 
press despondency, peevishness, faultfinding, and 
innumerable disagreeables. Improvement societies 
will promote friendly and profitable intercourse. 
The interest awakened among their members 
will soon manifest itself in conveniences introduced 
into kitchens ; adornments in living-rooms ; trees, 
shrubbery, flowering plants, fruit-bearing vines 
and bushes in gardens and grounds. These must 
be looked at by the members and their merits dis- 
cussed ; this leads to frequent friendly visits that 
ripen into intimacy and friendships greatly to be 
prized. People who can be induced to put their 
houses and adjacent grounds in good order will 
learn to appreciate neatness and arangement ; this 
— by force of example — will show itself on the 
farms, in the shops, and in all business affairs. 
Disorder in the house and yards perverts the taste, 
deadens sensibilities, leads to lax and slovenly 
habits. 

As each citizen who improves his house and his 
grounds furnishes a powerful incentive to the neigh- 
bors to do the same, this co-operation build* up 
the town ; increases value of real estate ; makes a 
good reputation for the community; keeps the in- 
habitants from selling out, and children from leav- 
ing the parental roof. Home is the sacred spot of 
all the earth. Haven in every storm, solace in 
sorrow, resting-place to the weary, it fosters good ; 
saves young and old from bad associations. An- 
other advantage, inestimable, that follows outdoor 
improvements, is the benefit to health. The 
more useful the beautiful gardens and grounds be- 
come, the more pleasure will the family take in 
caring for them ; the more time wdl men, women, 
and children spend in healthful exercise in the 
open air. This is the genuine "elixir of life," worth 
more than all the patented and unpatented medi- 
cines swallowed by the credulous. Strange ! the 
people do not see that the home is a chief concern ; 
that their worldly matters are secondary, and should 
help, never hinder, the making of our earthly abode 
the presage and foretaste of the home above. — 
Hugh T. Brooks, in New Tork Tribune. 

COLLECTING FARM STATISTICS. 

There is some feeling among farmers concern- 
ing the use which is believed to be made of the 
statistical information that they give to officers 
who are required to collect them, and several local 
unions and sub-alliances have adopted resolutions 
to the effect that they will not furnish any more 
such information. This, we believe, is a mistake 
on the farmers' part, because, if for no other rea- 
son, the grain gamblers, railroad managers, and 
newspaper editors collect this kind of information 
in advance and invariably have it on hand before 
official reports reach the public. The Kansas Far- 
mer has frequently criticized our State authorities 
for not getting their crop reports out sooner. The 
people — all the people — in this State und in every 
other State are interested in this kind of infor- 
mation. It is important especially to farmers them- 
selves, for without it, they lack the necessary data 
to calculate their own business conduct upon. 
Farmers in Kansas are interested in the crops of 
Michigan, of Ohio, of Kentucky, of Nebraska, of 
Missouri, of all the States and of all the nations. 
No mpn can lay out his own business plans satis- 
factorily who does not know anything about the 
business of other men who are engaged in the same 
line of business. — The Kansas Farmer. 



MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture— Two farms of 215 and 100 acres, for the most part siir. 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields ol variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses ; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 90 tect.forgrain, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery lor shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feel, of two stories, and corn-cribs. 

Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk- 
shire and Poland -China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns. 

Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 

Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 

Horticulture and Entomology. — Orchards containing 275 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small -fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental .grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large scries of specimens in economic and general entomology. 

Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection cf 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State ; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, ex. Valu 
cd at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. — A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounts J Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an- 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' a:::l Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages foil, d in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re- 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of char's, models, and 
ana'.omical preparations, illustrating healthy a;.d diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 
Coo. 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
and tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur- 
nished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma- 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $",800. 

Kitchen Laboratory, wi.h ranges, coo.Vmg utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; value J at $jco. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and brajs rule ; a Babcock cylinder press with Btoara 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a paper cutter. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy. — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many instruments. Inventory, $:,ooo. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases; 
worth $550. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments; 
valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over 9,000 
bound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets, A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-five 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periodi- 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ ;>al daily 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 
$i;,oro. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms. 

$Soo, 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
tral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet -making, Iron-work, Ptinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term In the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Young women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
tenns of the second «ear >n the YPchen 'aboratonr and dairy. 
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The Michigan Agricultural College lost by fire this week its Botan- 
ical Laboratory and Museum building, saving the furniture, apparatus, 
herbarium, and part of the material of the museum. All will sympa- 
thize with Dr. Beat and the College. As usual in State institutions, 
there was no insurance. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S89-QO. 
Fall Term — September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— J anuarv 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term — September nth to December 10th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
en and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. ^ . 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



The Scientific Club met last evening in regular 
session. 

Mrs. Cottrell is visiting relatives in Wabaun- 
see this week. 

Mrs. Failyer ha? been visiting with Mrs. Fry in 
Randolph for a few days this week. 

Prof. Kellerman's youngest child has been quite 
sick, but is slowly gaining in health. 

Rev. G. H. Perry called on Thursday with 
friends from Capioma, Nemaha County. 

Assistant Mason has an interesting article on 
tree-planting in this week's Nationalist.. 

Mrs. Fayles, of Ottawa, was a visitor yester- 
day to her old-time friend, Mrs. Kedzie. 

The Misses Secrest were called home to Ran- 
dolph this week to the funeral of their grand- 
mother. 

Prof. Failyer's house will soon be lighted by 
gas, a machine for its manufacture being now in 
position. 

The Printing Department is engaged on Presi- 
dent Fairchild's synopsis of political economy, a 
twelve-page pamphlet. 

Prof. Brown takes an active part in the rehearsals 
for the presentation of "Jephtha and His Daugh- 
ter," by home talent, on April 3rd and 4th. 

Mrs. Kellerman's paper on hypnotism, read at 
the last meeting of the Domestic Science Club, is 
published in full in this week's Nationalist. 

Ex-Regent D. C. McKay, who was connected 
with the Board of Regents from 1876101883, died 
at his home in Ames, Cloud County, recently. 

Regent Wheeler's name appears as President 
of the Atchison County .Sunday School Association 
upon the neat programme of tiie meeting this week 
at Atchison. 

Dr. A. F. Waugh, of McPherson, called on his 
way to the meeting of Alliance Presidents at To- 
peka to visit his son and daughter, members of 
the Third-year Class. 

Owing to bad weather, the Exhibition of the 
Webster Society, due for last Thursday night, had 
to be postponed. The date now fixed for the 
entertainment is Tuesday evening, April 1st. 

Miss Emma Hussey, of Lynn, Mass., who has 
been visiting for two months vith Prof, and Mrs. 
Hood, left this week for Yankton, Dakota, where 
she will spend six weeks before returning home. 

Prof. Olin "has rented Mrs. Gale's place, and 

will take possession April 1st. The Professor will 
doubtless show himself a proficient horticulturist 
before the season is over, if he cares for the place 
as he intends. 

The College has recieved by the hand of W. H. 
Olin, '89, a gift lor the Library from Capt. W. E. 
Mitchell, of Wabaunsee. The book is entitled 
"The Complete Grazier, < r the Farmer and Cattle- 
dealer's Assistant," and was printed in London in 
1805. 

The McPherson Democrat has this to say of a 
present Regent of this institution: "Morgan Cara- 
way, Postmaster at Great Bend, has purchased the 
Register of that city from Chapman, now Receiver 
of the Larned Land Office. Caraway will make 
a good newspaper man." 

Rev. E. Gale, formerly Professor of Horticulture 
here, and later President of the State Horticulture 
Society, is home for a brief visit. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gale will spend the summer among relatives east, 



and go together to the new home which he has 
made at Lake Worth, Florida. 

The opening of the Spring Term on Monday 
will show a shorter roll by several names, many 
students being compelled to leave College to at- 
tend to business ; but a goodly number of new 
faces, as well as some familiar ones of past years, 
will be seen among the seekerj after knowledge. 

The Faculty have decided to recommend to the 
Board of Regents that hereafter the diploma 
from county courses of study in counties where 
the course is approved by the Faculty, be accepted 
in lieu of examination for admission to College ; 
also that certificates from approved graded schools 
that students have completed the studies of the 
grammar grade be accepted. This provision is 
designed to bring the College into closer relation 
with the best of district as well as the city schools. 
Lists of approved courses and schools will he pub- 
lished in the Industrialist as soon as the plan is 
fully adopted. This notice anticipates the adoption 
to prevent misunderstanding from mistaken publi- 
cation elsewhere. 

A fitting finale of the successful Winter Term 
were the orations yesterday afternoon by the third 
division of the Senior Class, nine in number, who 
interested their fellow students and the many vis- 
itors in a comprehensive treatment of the follow- 
ing topics : T. E. Wimer, "Evolution aud Reli- 
gion;" H. N. Whitford, "The Times and Work 
of Columbus;" W. H. Sanders, "Dickens as a 
Writer and as a Man ;" Emma Secrest, "Thoughts 
on the Celebration of the Birthday of a Dreamer;" 
G. E. Stoker, "Liberty for the Americans;" R. 
Snyder, "The Farmers' Movement;" Marie Senn, 
"What is Christian Socialism?" W. T. Swingle, 
"Naturalness;" G. J. VanZile, "A Nation's 
Sequel." 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

A. L. Helmick, Third-year in 1882-3, is teach- 
ing at Rosedale, Kan. 

Hattie E. Gale, '89, is teaching at Lake Worth, 
Fla., while keeping house for her father. 

M. H. Markham, Second-year in 1880-81, took 
an active part in the meeting of Alliance Presi- 
dents at Topeka. 

D. E. Bundy, '89, has spent a few days at Col- 
lege this week in preparation for his work at Ponca 
Agency, Indian Territory. 

W. H. Olin, 'S9, after a successful year of teach- 
ing at Wabaunsee, is pursuing special studies in 
agriculture at this College. 

G. A. Copper, First-year in 1885, announces 
himself as a married man and a successful ranch- 
man at Greenhorn, Colo. 

S. F. Williston,'72, as Corresponding Secretary 
of the Yale Medical Society, sends a copy of that 
Society's address to Yale Medical Alumni. 

Stuart J. Hogg, a former student, will, it is 
said, leave in a few weeks for London, where he 
will visit for a nonth or more with relatives. 

P. M. Kokanour, Third-year in 1885, is making 
a bright local page on the Manhattan Republic 
pending his departure for Louisiana in about six 
weeks. 

The Manhattan Republic says that O. G. Palmer, 
'87, of Jewell County, has been appointed to a 
clerkship in the Census Bureau at Washington, at 
a salary of $1,200 a year. 

Geo. F. Thompson, as one of the proprietors oi 
the Nationalist, and E. C. Parker, a student in 
1888-89, have brought suit against the editor of 
the Junction City Republican, for defamation of 
character. 

J. E. Thackrey, Third-year in 18S8-9, having 
finished a term of teaching, joins his brother this 
week in work at the Government Schools connect- 
ed with the Sac and Fox Indian Agency. They 
will be stationed about thirty miles apart, and have 
charge of farm and g;;rden instruction. 

THOROUGHBRED STOCK FOR SALE. 

Owing to overstocking, the Farm Department 
of the College offers several head of thoroughbred 
Shorthorns and Jerseys for sale. They are all 
breeding animals in excellent condition. The 
Shorthorns are of the well-known Cruikshank 
family, and among them are three yearling bulls. 
All the Jerseys are registered in the Jersey Herd 
Book. For further information apply to the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood; Vice President, J. T. Wil- 
lard; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
D rectors— -J. D. Walters. J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Webster Society.— President, G. E. Stoker; Vice-President, S. C. 
Harner ; Recording Secretary, H. W. Avery ; Corresponding Secretary, 
C. A. Campbell; Treasuer, J. W. Ijams; Critic, W. T. Swingle; 
Marshal, B. H. Hugh. Board of Directors— G. E. Stoker, J. A. Da- 
vis, C. A. Campbell, W. S. Arbuthnot, E. R. Burtis. Meets Saturday 
evening at half-past seven o'clock. 

Alpha Beta Society. — President, Marie B. Senn ; Vice-President, W. 
W. Hutto; Recording Secretary, Delpha Hoop; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sadie Moore ; Treasurer, J . N. Harner; Marshal, P. E. West- 
§ate; Director, V. O. Armour; Critic, May Harman. Meets Fri- 
ay afternoon at three o'clock. 

Hamilton Society. — President, S. VanBlarcom ; Vice-President. A. 
K. Midgley; Recording Secretary, A. E. Martin; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. A. Waugh; Treasurer, G. W. Wildin ; Critic, F. A. 
Campbell; Marshal, R. W. Newman. Board of Directors — A. F. 
Cranston, F. A. Waugh, F. A. Campbell, U. G. Balderston, C. P. 
Hartley. Meets Saturday evening at half- pastseven o'clock... 

Ionian Society. — President, Julia Pearce; Vice-President, Doris 
Kinney; Recording Secretary, Lottie Short; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Maude Whitney ; Treasurer, Myrtle Harrington; Marshal, Kate 
Fierce; Critic, Fanny Waugh. Board of Directors — Erne Gilstrap, 
Phoebe Turner, and Alice Vail. Meets Friday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

Young Men's Christian Association. — President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice- President, V. O. Armour; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets in Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Tonng Women's Christian Association. — President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President,Ora R. Wells; Recording Secretary, Callie Con- 
well ; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill ; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in SocietyHall.. 

Society Hall, March sand. 
"Is Commerce more beneficial to the interests of the Nation than 
Agriculture ?" was the question for debate in the Webster's. Peter 
Keele thought it was. Commerce is necessary, therefore it is bene- 
ficial. It only remains to prove to what degree it is beneficial. The 
colonies of America gained their wealth principally by commerce to 
the exclusion of agriculture. Without commerce, the United States 
debt could never nave been so diminished as it is at present. Not 
only in time of peace is commerce beneficial ; when two nations are 
at war with each other, there are usually some countries which furnish 
both hostile nations with provisions, thus resulting in great pecuniary 
wealth. . J. A. Davis argued the negative. From the fact that the 
United Slates spends more upon agriculture, we see that it is more 
beneficial than any other industry. If we had no agriculture what 
would our commerce amount to? The fact is that agriculture is the 
basis of all industrial progress in our country. Upon it rests our 
wealth, our stability of government, our proiperity, our all. Take it 
away from one nation and you have nothing left. Mr. W ,W. Fields 
has said, "The importance of agriculture cannot be overestimated ; 
whatever else is done, humanity must eat. Farmers' work cannot be 
suspended for a single year without the most serious results to society. 
Suppose that any one o'f the valuable and legitimate branches of trade, 
commerce, manufactures, or the learned professions (so-called) were 
suspended for the same length of time, would the same marked effects 
be visible? Certainly not." 

The affirmative was continued by A. A. Gist. Commerce is the ex- 
change of one kind of produce for another. Agriculture is the art of 
tilling the soil. Commerce is the bond which binds the Americanpeo- 
ple to the rest of the world. Agriculture has no such office. Take 
from your table that which you nave through the means of commerce, 
and vou take away some of the most valuable and necessary articles 
by which we live. Statistics show that where commerce has not exist- 
ed, neither have the sciences and the useful arts. Look back at 
Greece, and you will notice that her principal cities were those which 
were rewarded for their commerce. Phoenicia was one of the most 
prosperous nations which ever existed, and her stronghold was Com- 
merce. Agriculture was one of the minor arts. 

Mr. McLeavy continued the negative. Agriculture supports the la- 
borer, the railroad kings, and the nation Without it, we are nothing. 
Some one has said that, "Agriculture is the great moving power, the 
master wheel, which must start the numerous activities of man and 
keep them moving by supplying the workers with bread and meat." 
After brief reviews by the leaders, the Judges, Messrs, Martin, Otis, 
and McDowell, decided in favor of the negative. 

E. M. Curtis read an essay on the Mississippi River. "Over a mile 
straight across the river from me was the opposite shore, with its 
beautiful colored woods, broken now and then by some small tribu- 
tary flowing down to be swallowed up by the mighty rolling stream. 
Looking up the river, nothing can be seen but bluffs and hills on one 
side, the dark green woods on the other, and between them nothing 
but, water, water, water." Declamation, N. B. Walter. H. V. Rudy 
read an essay on "Ten vears from now." The Union will boast of a 
population of over eighty million people. The race problem will be 
settled. Railroads will carry passengers for two cents per mile, and 
postage will be one cent instead of two. Women will have their just 
rights; the power of the saloon will be broken and "resubmission" 
will be a thing of the past. American ships will carry American mails 
and American produce to all the people of the globe. Arbitration 
will have been established to settle disputes between nations. Afri- 
ca, the ''dark continent" and land of the savage, will have been open- 
ed and settlements made. Go back ten years, and note what has 
been gained, and remember that more men are studying the condition 
of affairs with the hope ol bettering mankind than ever before, that 
progress is the watchword, and that earnestness of purpose actuates 
the leading thinkers. Discussions by Geo. K. Helder, "The Interna- 
tional Maine Conference," and A. Dickens on "Stay laws," as appli- 
ed to mortgages. The Webster Reporter, edited and read by F. C. 



Burtis, closed the literary programme. 



C. A. C. 



Hamilton Hall, March 22nd. 
The Hamilton Society was called to order by Vice-president Midg- 
ley at 7: jo, and roll call showed that a great majority of the members 
were present, after which Mr. Rice led in devotion. Reading and 
adoption of the minutes of the previous meeting. To open the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Staver read an essay "Theater Going," in which he 
spoke of the opera houses of Urge and small cities, and thinks theatre 
plaving is an honorable occupation. Mr. Midgley delivered a decla- 
mation entitled "Robert Emmet." Mr. Peterson followed with a dec- 
lamation on "Patriotism as broad as humanity." Debate, question, 
"Resolved, That (he United States should set apart Oklahoma for the 
negroes." G. VanZile opened the affirmative. ''It will settle the 
vexed race problem. The negroes are capable of governing them- 
selves. The men who are fighting this enterprise are sharks, land- 
grabbers, who want to become rich without labor. Climate is well 
adapted to the negro.s development. It is impossible to colonize all 
here; but as an experiment, if it fails, no one is to blame but the 
negro." The negative was opened by A. F. Cranston. "The exper- 
iment impossible. Impracticable to have a negro colony in the heart of 
the United States They are bv nature better suited to the tropics. If 
they were allowed the privilege of settling here it would be more d f ■ 
ficult to colonize them wilhout the borders in the future." Mr. Hog- 
bin followed on the affirmative side. "We never have given the ne- 
gro a chance, and it should be done now while he is willing to take it." 
Mr. Ilermele farther argued the negative. "The scheme should have 
been agitated before so many white settlers were allowed to seek for 
homes in this fertile spot." In closing, ihe chief disputants answered 
each others points very well, and the Judges, Messrs. Campbell, Par- 
ker, and Balderson, decided in favor of the negative. After recess, 
Mr. Abbot, as music committee, assisted by Mr. Smith, rendered a 
very appropriate and fascinating instrumental selection. The Hamil- 
ton" Recorder was presented by G V. Johnson. The principal pieces 
were. "Metamorphosis," "What shall we do with ourselves," "The. 
Ag. Supper," "The First Dance." J. W. Mills gavehis viewsupon the 
negro question. G. L. Melton considered the late war excitement be- 
tween theUnited States and England, in regard to the seal fishing, 
and contrasting the large navy of England and the small one of the 
United States. The music committee rendered another selection. The 
name of T. H. Smith was proposed for membership. S. I. B. 

Society Hall, March 21st. 
At three o'clock the Alpha Beta hall was filled to overflowing. 
With a view to representing the standard work of the Society, a change 
of programme had been arranged for. The exercises opened with mu- 
sic, "The Mermaid's Song," by Misses Parker, Hoop, and Hopkins. 
The question, "Resolved, That the social influence of women isjjreat- 
er than the political influence of men," was discussed on the affirma- 
tive by Emma Secrest. She states that in treating the subject it is to 
be understood that by the political power of men is meant they gain 
through the suffrage right, and that by social power of woman is not 
meant merely the influence exerted in the fashionable drawing room, 
but that larger sense of the words as applied to all human intercourse. 
Before a young man is influenced by political affairs his opinions are 
already formed and ideas of right ana wrong firmly imprinted on his 
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mind by the women in whose society h: has mingled. Bertha 
Kimball argued the negative. The only way in which we can 
measure these two great influences is by comparison. There 
are names of men in centuries past that will be remembered as long 
as time shall last, because they have figured in a political struggle of 
a nation. Countless mumbers of noble-hearted women in that day 
lived, died, and were forgotten, and if they had a social influence it 
was not of enough consequence to be remembered. Woman's influ- 
ence must indeed nave been a grar)d one if it has taken her over 2,000 
years to find her place and gain the recognition of the world. Women 
do not directly control the destiny of a nation, and as long as men are 
the law-makers so long will the political influence of the man be re- 
sponsible for the rule or ruin of his country. The society weekly paper 
was presented by Nellie McDonald. The principal articles were 
"Should the waterways of the country be developed by the Govern- 
ment?" "A Lament," "A review of 'the new pamphlet, 'Gottlieb,' " 
"The Mistletoe," and a poem. A male quartette, by Messrs. West- 
gate, Smith, Clothier, and Hutto, was the next on programme. This 
was followed by the "Songs of Seven." Seven times one — "Child- 
hood" — was represented by Martha Campbell. Seven times two— 
"Romance" — by Nellie McDonald. Seven times three — "Love" — by 
Ella Barnes. Seven times four — "Maternity"— by JuliaGreene. Sev- 
en times five — "Widowhood"— by Jennie Greene." Seven times six— 
— "Giving in Marriage*' — by Bertha Kimball. Delpha Hoop acted as 
the bride given and E. C. Thayer the recipient. Mary Harman was 
representative of Seven times Seven — "Longing ior Home." The 
A. B. quartette assisted by furnishing march music. The next ex- 
ercise was a comic dialogue — "Froe Hollow Lyceum." President 
J. E. Taylor, Secretary, R. Walker, Mr. Conner, alias Peter Swipes 
and Jessie Stearns, alias Tolly Snippers, contested over the question, 
"Woman should be allowed to vote." Mr. Donahue took the part of 
Felix Riddle; Elizabeth Edwards, that of Jane Jones. J. N. Harner 
acted as Mr. Slahside, and Janetta Zimmerman as Betsy Scruggins. 
A duet, "Speed My Bark," by Julia Greene and W. W. Hutto.closed 
the programme. C. L. H. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use <>( other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction oi the Superintend- 
ents of the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business lorms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened alternoons and Saturdays ior the 
accommodation oi skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatterot 
jinde to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside oi required hours ot lahor— upon work for the pro 
fit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rales varying with services rendered, lrom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive 10 adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ol students, and give them the prelerence in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned 10 account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ol the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
niid so pay part ol their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able 10 earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect lo provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, foi Ihe larger purl ol their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offer-- opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in ad-ance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 forthechemi 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for oflce expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to ., 1 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $S.40. One-hall is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with th« first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, abouf 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.2;;; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $.2.75 to 

$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and travelingexpenses, 
range from $i» to $200 a year. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu- er, at Topeka. Applica 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra 
nan, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
'ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

Gencial information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



The Ellis and Russell County teachers will hold 
a jo : nt meeting at Russell, April 19th, the last one 
of the season. 

Fist arguments were freely used to support or 
make "impressive" the speeches at a literary meet- 
ing on Deep Creek, Riley County, one evening of 
last week. 

The friends of the defeated participants of the 
State oratorical contest should learn to take a de- 
feat. The judges were able, and the contest fair. 
The way to take revenge is to try again next year. 

The High School of Dickinson County, located at 
Chapman, has just completed its winter term with 
an attendance of about 100 pupils. The school is 
in a very prosperous condition, and deserves to be 
imitated by every county in the State. 

Prof. Snow returned Wednesday from the west- 
ern part of the State, where he had gone in search 
of meteorites. He succeeded in getting one weigh- 
ing over a hundred pounds. It is composed al- 
most purely of malleable iron and nickle. — Uni- 
versity Kansan. 

The Topeka Mail learns from J. E. Guild that 
he had left over 35,000 bushels of corn from his 
crop of '88, and is full feeding 200 cattle, one hun- 
dred head being spayed heifers. He is feeding 
eighty bushels of meal daily, doing the grinding 
himself, the power being furnished by a steam en- 
gine. 

The State University is the pride of every loyal 
Kansan. It is a living monument to the wisdom 
of the State's pioneers, and is making a glorious 
record. Baker is the State's first andbtst denom- 
inational institution, broad and liberal in policy, 
ambitious and effective in performance. — Baker 
Index. 

Eureka Academy advertises very favorable 
chances for spring work, especially for teachers who 
have finished their winter term of teaching and de- 
sire to attend some good school to continue the 
studies of methods, constitution, physiology, physi- 
caljgeography, etc. The term begins April 2nd, and 
closes June 12th. 

April 14th has been designated as Kansas Ar- 
bor Day. It is very desirable that every teacher 
should make arrangements to have a few trees 
and shrubs planted in the school yard, the act of 
planting to be followed by brief literary exercises 
by the school. The good book says: "The tree 
of the field is man's life." 

Labor Commissioner Merriweather is doing a 
good thing by exposing the so-called " telegraphy 
schools." The advertisements of these concerns 
are so worded as to convey the idea that the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company is back of them. 
We trust the Commissioner will succeed in edu- 
cating the heads of these "snide" schools. 

The Summer Institute of Elocution and. Orato- 
ry at Baker University of this year will open on 
Monday, June 9th, and close July 5th. Dr. Hoss, 
who conducts these summer schools, may be call- 
ed the veteran teacher of elocution in Kansas. His 
methods are pronounced to be unusually clear and 
effective by all who have studied oratory under 
his guidance. 

School officers should see that regular time is 
observed in their respective schools, and should by 
resolution adopt either railroad or sun time. 
This matter should not be left to the convenience 
of the teacher. Among teachers, there is no sys- 
tem observed — one month railroad time, next 
month, sun time. No school board should toler- 
ate such methods. — Russell School Record. 

Out of seventy-six teachers employed this year 
in Russell Cour.ty twenty-six receive each $30 
per month; seventeen, each $35 pet month; ten 
receive $40 per month ; six receive $20 per month. 
One school was taught for $20 per month ; three 
schools were taught foi $25 per month; six schools 
weie taught for these respectively per month ; viz., 
$28 ; $37.50 ; $43 ; $82.50 ; $100. — Russell School 
Signal. 

The farmers are on the alert this spring. The 
low price of grain does not appear to discourage 
them. One blacksmith says he has already made 
more plow shares this spring than he usually 
makes in the entire season. Kansas farmers have 
the pluck, and they will make it win. Corn is 
cheap, but many are holding the last crop for bet- 



ter prices, or until they can raise hogs to eat it. — 
Mulvane Record. 

Prof. W. A. Quayle, of Baker University, 
preached last Monday in the Grand Avenue M. E. 
Church at Kansas City. The Times says of him 
and his sermon: "Rev. Mr. Quayle is quite a 
man, scarcely 28, and his powers and eloquence 
as a preacher were a surprise to the very large 
congregations which attended the two sermons. 
He spoke extemporaneously throughout, never re- 
ferring to a note, and it was a compliment to his 
ability and brilliance that he held his hearers close- 
ly from beginning to end." We frequently meet 
with such testimony of Prof. Quayle's talents and 
work. 

Kansas schools, more than those of any other 
State, should make Arbor Day a red letter day. 
If teachers can do no more, decorate the black 
board with several of the following mottoes: 
"What a noble gift to man are the forests," by 
Susan Fenimore Cooper. "Thank Heaven for 
the trees," by Madame Michelet. "A glorious tree 
is the old gray oak," by George Hill. "'Tis 
beautiful to see a forest stand," by Barson J. Loss- 
ing. "The groves were God's first temples," by 
William Cullen Bryant. "In June 'tis good to 
lie beneath a tree," by Lowell. "My garden is a 
forest ledge," by William Cowper. "These trees 
shall be my books," by Shakespeare. 

CARE OF THE EYES. 

1. If the eyes are tired and hot, it is a sign that 
they have been used too long. Stop until they are 
rested. 

2. Do not try to read when there is not light 
enough. If the light is dim, the book will be 
held too near the eyes. This tires them and causes 
too short sight. Reading by a fading twilight is 
particularly bad. 

3. The light should not be too glaring. If it is, 
the nerve is stimulated too much. This tires it. 
Besides, when any nerve is over-stimulated, it los- 
es its sensitiveness after a time ; and then the book 
will be held too near, and short-sightedness may re- 
sult. For the same reason, the light should, if pos- 
sible, fall over the left shoulder on the page. Then 
it will not be reflected into the eyes, as when it 
comes from the front. 

4. The light should be steady. A flickering 
light keeps the eye annoyed, and it tires it with 
constant changes. 

5. The book and the eye should be stej.dy. It 
is as wearisome to the eye to have the page or the 
head in constant motion as to have the light flicker. 
Reading in the cars is trying to the eyes. 

6. The upright position is the natural and easy 
one for the eyes. To read when lying down or 
with the head hanging over the book tries the eyes 
and tends to short-sightedness. 

7. Any serious trouble with the eyes should be 
attended to at once. It is better never to open a 
book than to lose the use of the eyes. If study 
cannot be continued without ruining the eyes, 
abandon study. — Exchange. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



P. HOLM AN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 



'OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



MICROSCOPES.— Swingle and Varney's Bookstore is the place to 
get your Microscopes, Dissecting Glasses, Textbooks, and Stu- 
dent's Supplies of all kinds. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVEKY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 
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BATH BOOMS.— At Manhattan Shavii g Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIK II. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley & Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.05. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

ANIIA1 I AN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. \V. Webb, 
_ Cashier. A gereral banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attornevs. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission, 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Maihattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of Housekeeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Cloihing, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries", etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second -hand Text-books and 
., School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootherrulesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho-vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a Wc'iirc from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourth year classes. Once a week all the 
clashes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
rect expression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Wehsttr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



IT is sometimes stated that the bean weevil rarely 
attacks the germ, and that for this reason the 
probability of germination is not much less for in- 
fested seed, the only danger being that as the plant- 
let's food in such seeds is partially eaten out 
the g:owth of the seedling will be feeble. With 
the vie.v of testing the truth of this belief, a large 
number of infested beans of different varieties 
were carefully examined, and the proportion of 
cases noted where the vital part of the seed had 
suffered material injury. This examination showed 
many cases wheie the plumule was entirely cut 
through, at different points, and again others 
where the radicle was partially or totally eaten up, 
and the cotyledons eaten from their attachments. 
In the greater number of such cases, the injury was 
sufficient to preclude healthy germination. On the 
average, in the different sorts examined, the ger- 
minating power was thus destroyed in forty-seven 
per cent of the beans attacked by the weevil. 
These facts, of course, demand a different estimate 
of the value of weeviled beans for seed, even after 
the insects have been killed by some of the sug- 
gested methods. It seems to us that in seasons 
when the weevil is abundant it is better not to rely 
upon home-grown seed, but to purchase a fresh 
supply from a locality where this pest is not pres- 
sent. We have rarely found weeviled seed among 
the lots we have bought of reliable seedsmen in 
the east and north. 

Our studies of infested sorts to discover the 
reasons for the insect's preference, if any, for par- 
ticular characters, resulted rather in showing the 
absence of any relation between the color, texture, 
or surface of the pod, ck height of the plant, and 
the degree of infestation of the bean. 

Our trials of methods of destruction of this in- 
sect have been limited to modes of killing them in 
the stored beans. We have tried several modes, 
but for our purpose find most convenient and 
effectual the use of carbon bisulphide, a vola- 
tile liquid with a pungent odor, readily evaporat- 
ing into a poisonous gas, which is, by the way, 
highly explosive when ignited. This gas, or vapor, 
quickly suffocates the weevils and their larva: and 
pupte when a portion of the liquid is poured into 
the vessel containing the beans. In order to pre- 
vent the too rapid escape of the gas, and to make 
sure of securing its full effect, the infested beans 
should be placed for treatment in a vessel that 
may be tightly closed. 

The use of this liquid is not dangerous when 
due care is taken to prevent the access of the gas 
to a light or fire, nor does it in any way injure the 
beans for seed, if necessary to make such use of 
them. As the insect winters in the infested seed, 
it is important to prevent the escape of the beetles 
either in spring, or, if the beans are stored in a 
warm place, in the winter, in order that the num- 
ber of parent weevils may be diminished. The 
better plan is to take means for killing the insects 
when the beans are first stored. If this precaution 
were taken by all growers in a neighborhood, the 
injury from this pest would be much less consid- 
erable. 

THE NEWSPAPERS' FIGHT FOR MORALITY. 

BY SUPT. J. S. C THOMPSON. 

ALTHOUGH the "Power of the Press" maybe 
a well-worn theme, on which essays good, 
bad, and indifferent have been written by thousands, 
it seems pertinent just now to call attention to the 
promptness with which the newspapers of the coun- 
try took up the fight against the Louisiana lottery, 
and the vigorous style in which the battle was 
carried on, the enemy being routed "horse, foot, 
and dragoons." Of all recent questions involving 



the welfare and honor of the country, the attempt 
by this lottery company to fasten a huge barnacle 
on a maiden State has attracted most attention, — 
the result of the editorial broad-sides, the ultimate 
effect of which will be to wipe the corporation out 
of existence, since the people of its State are too 
thoroughly aroused to permit a renewal of the char- 
ter under which the concern has operated for many 
years. 

The friends of morality owe this victory to the 
the press, as they do nearly all others of popular 
reforms which had for their object the betterment 
of the condition of the people. It is the press 
which sounds the first note of warning and alarm, 
and afterwards maintains the lead in the cause. 
It is at the head of all great movements, and, of 
course, is always on the side of right and justice. 
We have grown to expect great accomplishments 
of our newspapers ; and our confidence is not mis- 
placed. 

FOOD ADULTERATION. 

BY SUPT. J. S. C THOMPSON. 

UNPLEASANTLY startling is the statement 
from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, based upon investigations conducted 
by experts, that fully fifteen per cent of the food 
supply of the United States is adulterated ; or, to 
put it in a manner more easily comprehended be- 
cause of the immense- sum involved, that we pay 
our grocers, butchers, and bakers nearly $700,- 
000,000 a year for things we do not get. 

Analysis shows that there is prodigious fraud 
practiced under our very eyes in the adulteration 
of all, or nearly all, the staple articles of con- 
sumption. The report tells us, for example, that 
out of fifty samples of molasses, thirty-three were 
found to be adulterated, one element of adultera- 
tion being salts of tin, which, as everybody knows, 
is an active corrosive poison. Five of the seven 
samples of honey were grossly adulterated. Not 
one of all the samples of baking powder that 
could be obtained was pure, all containing alum 
in injurious quantities. Sixty-four of eighty sam- 
ples of cream of tartar showed adulteration rang- 
ing from ten to eighty-two per cent., the substi- 
tuted substances being flour, terra alba, etc. 
But few of the many samples of black pepper, 
mustard, cloves, cinnamon, and spices of va- 
rious kinds were found to be genuine. Of 
the samples of vinegar, fully seventy-five per 
cent were adulterated. Quinine seems to be 
a favorite article for fraudulent treatment, as but 
two of fourteen samples were found to be pure, 
while of more than three hundred drugs in every- 
day use as medicines, only one-third were found 
free from foreign articles. Coffee seems to be the 
most grossly abused of the articles of common 
food, in many of the samples it having been dis- 
covered that the most essential oils had been ex- 
tracted from the beans, which are then sold as good 
coffee, while the essences are manufactured into 
extracts and sold as such. It is a common prac- 
tice, also, to soak the beans in salt water when 
they are shriveled, this treatment restoring their 
plumpness, after which they are polished by com- 
pounds containing lead, Prussian blue, and other 
rank poisons, winch are regularly sold in large 
quantities to coffee dealers. None of the maple 
sugar samples were pure, not one being found to 
have less than twenty-five per cent of adulteration, 
while some contained as high as seventy-five per 
cent of substances not "pure maple." Even bo- 
logna sausage, while free from "dog," proves to 
be, in some localities, composed of stale and par- 
tially decomposed meat, which is so highly sea- 
soned with salt, saltpetre, borax, alum, and Veni- 
tian red that the smell and taste of the meat is 
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hidden. The list might be extended to include 
many other articles in the manufacture and prep- 
aration of which fraud is practiced, the analysis 
of which disclosed substances of a disgusting and 
poisonous character. 

Well may we ask, What do we eat? but we 
shall have to 

" Read the answer in the stars, 
For we mortals know it not." 

And, moreover, we evidently do not care to know, 
for no effort has ever been made to punish the vio- 
lators of the adulteration laws, and they have plied 
their calling in States which have severe penal 
laws as well as in States where there are no legal 
restrictions. But this is "everybody's business," 
and while we may possibly like to learn how we 
are being imposed upon, we shall continue to eat 
bogus food as of old. 



HOG CHOLERA. 

The following clipping gives Dr. Salmon's lat- 
est conclusions as to hog cholera : — 

"In conclusion, I would summarize the results 
of the Department's investigations as follows: — 

"Improved methods of breeding and feeding 
may somewhat increase the vigor of American hogs, 
and in that way slightly, but not greatly, reduce 
the ravages of epizootic diseases. 

"Individual farmers may use measures of isola- 
tion and disinfection which would greatly reduce 
these losses. 

"Sanitary measures, properly enforced by the 
National or State Governments, would be still more 
effectual and reduce the losses to a minimum. 

"No method of vaccination or inoculation has 
yet been discovered which gives satisfactory re- 
sults. Inoculation is a crude and unscientific meth- 
od, uncertain in its effects upon animals, liable 
to spread contagion, and ineffectual as a preven- 
tive. Vaccination is still to be tried, and in ad- 
vance of trial it is best not to form an opinion. 

"There is not much hope of discovering any 
drug or combination of drugs which will have any 
very decided effect in preventing or curing this 
class of diseases. Many hundreds of supposed 
"sure cures" have been sent to the Department to 
be tested, but hogs treated with them have gener- 
ally died as soon, and often sooner, than those 
which received no medicine at all." 
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THE PREVAILING DEPRESSION. 

The prevailing depression in American agricul- 
ture is treated by the statistician, J. R. Dodge, in 
the March report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The prevalence of low prices is noted, and 
a feeling of discouragement of the rural circles 
throughout the world is indicated. It is, and has 
been, especially severe in Great Britian, and is 
the subject of official discussion and investigation 
in Germany, France, Italy, and other countries. 
It is present in monarchy and republic, under di- 
verse circumstances and economic systems. But 
it is less severe here than in other countries. 
Though prices of implements, utensils, and fabrics 
are so low, the farmers' interest account is unre- 
duced, and his mortgage harder to lift. The 
main cause of low prices is referred to the inexor- 
able law of supply and demand. Corn, wheat, 
and other staple articles are cheap because of over 
production. Immigration has increased the popu- 
lation five million in ten years. Inter-continental 
areas have been converted into farms, free to na- 
tives and foreigners, opening millions of acres to 
cultivation. Railroad extension has stimulated 
production and overwhelmed the East with west- 
ern productions. 

WHAT RECOURSE HAVE WE? 

It requires but a novice in the world of observa- 
tion to be able to see that American farmers are 
ruining themselves by their own want of judgment, 
their unthinking and absurd habit of practicing the 
one crop system and the consequent over produc- 
tion which results therefrom. 

But then the question arises, What recourse have 
we? What can we resort to if we make a change, 
and how adapt ourselves to the work and altered 
circumstances? We can most certainly resort to a 
rotation of crops in place of forcing corn after 
corn and wheat after wheat. We can reduce the 



average of plowed crops generally, and raise more 
good stock, more good horses, beef steers, milch 
cows, early maturing hogs, good mutton, fine, 
plump poultry, and eggs, and produce more first- 
class butter and cheese. We can determine to 
raise only such crops as can be consumed by our 
stock and make it carry them to market in a man- 
ufactured form. We exhibit no judgment in at- 
tempting to raise so much corn and wheat as to 
bring ourselves in competition with cheap Russian, 
Indian, and South American grain. We raise a 
hundred millions of bushels of wheat too much, and 
send it to Europe because we cannot use it. and 
that which we send there determines the value of 
all that is left behind. Could anything be more 
absurd ? We devote millions of acres too many 
to corn, and in consequence discount a market we 
ought at all times to be improving, thus destroying 
all values for pork and lard, beef and mutton, and 
further depressing the value of wheat and oats. 
Indeed, we work without a plan, without foresight 
or hindsight, without judgment or intelligence, 
and clamor all the time because prices are so low 
that we cannot make a profit. — Colman's Rural 
World. 
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WHAT CONCERNS THE FARMER. 

I have little patience with a certain class that 
pat the farmer on the back, metaphorically, praise 
his wonderful sagacity and intelligence, and then 
say to him, "Your business is to grow the crops ; 
confine your whole attention to that. Others will 
sell them for you ; you cannot be both farmer and 
merchant." Suppose they should say the same 
to a great manufacturer of implements, machinery, 
or fixtures of any sort. He would reply: "The 
selling of my products is more than half of my 
business. That taxes my resources and sagacitf 
most of all. I should fail in business in a mont 
if I did not sharply watch my sales." a 

Just so with the farmer. He, too, is a rrwflu- 
facturer. He, too, must sharply watch his sales. 
His eye must closely scan all that comes between 
the planting of the seed or the mating of the sire 
and dam, and the sale of the crop or animal to the 
final purchaser. All that comes between and tends 
to widen and deepen the chasm between the pro- 
ducer and consumer is his legitimate concern. — 
Country Gentleman. 

Surely the most infantile engineering project 
that ever commanded a million dollars is tnat of 
the "gravity tunnel" to connect New York and 
Brooklyn. As set forth in a telegram, the plan is 
to give the tunnel an inclination toward the center 
from either end, and let the trains of passenger cars 
run down by gravity. It is calculated that the mo- 
mentum will carry them "almost up the incline 
on the other side." From the point at which they 
stop they are to be hauled up with a cable. Any 
schoolboy ought to know that this short haul will 
require exactly the same expenditure of power 
(and therefore cost exactly as much) as it would 
to haul the whole distance on a level track — the 
time between termini being equal. The projec- 
tor of this fascinating enterprise is of course to be 
President of the company, bat he will hold his 
place as castellan in the tower of his own fortune 
by a precarious tenure. If ever a stockholder 
happens to open an elementary text-book on me- 
chanics, Mr. Projector's gorgeous edifice will tum- 
ble about his ears like the baseless fabric of a 
claim against the Government. 



The New York Experiment Station, upon the 
question of comparative profits in present and 
past farming in that State, arrives at this result: 
Taking five principal crops — corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, and hay — aggregating in value 92 per 
cent of all the leading crops, the average yield 
since the period from 1862 to 1870 has fallen off 
8.8 per cent, while the market value of these crops 
has fallen to about 67^ per cent of the value then. 
Yet the labor to produce these crops costs just as 
much now as it did then, while selling for about 
two-thirds as much. 



In a recent lecture, Prof. Brewer, of Yale Col- 
lege, illustrated the idea that "man is worth more 
than the land" by a case which came under his 
own observation. A .man bought a farm for $20 
an acre. He so improved it that in a few years 
he was offered $300 an acre for it. A* his death 
it sold for $250 an acre. In a few years the pur- 
chaser sold it for $100 an acre to a man who 
finally disposed of it for $12 an acre. Here 
it was plainly the men and not the farm that de- 
termined the value. 



Ingalls has voted $25,000 for the establishment 
of a sugar mill, cheese factory, and grist mill. 

The biggest sugar manufacturing project ever 
proposed in Kansas has originated at Newton. 
The Kansas Central Sugar Company has been or- 
ganized there. It proposes to build four sugar 
mills in Harvey County, each to cost $100,000. 

Wm. Braden. a prominent farmer residing in 
the western part of the county, last week market- 
ed in Alton 15 eleven months' old hogs that aver- 
aged 319^ pound§ each. Mr. Braden is of the 
decided opinion that he realized 40 cents per bush- 
el for the corn fed to this lot of porkers. He also 
has 100 more fat hogs to turn off later in the sea- 
son, besides 25 brood sows, one of which has 
raised 43 pigs within twelve months. Who says 
that stock farming doesn't pay in this country? — 
Osborne Farmer. 

Horse-buyers have been very numerous in Wa- 
baunsee County the past few weeks, and have tak- 
en to market a large number of our most valuable 
horses, but have left instead their worth in big 
round dollars. While the prices paid were not 
exorbitant, they were good considering the mar- 
ket, and the farmers did not seem anxious to sell 
unless they could secure their prices. In fact, one 
buyer informed us that he had to hunt the last car 
of horses he purchased, instead of having the 
owners hunt him, as he said was the usual cus- 
tom. — Alma Enterprise. 

The natural gas discovery and development at 
Cherryvale promises great things for that enter- 
prising young city. The two wells already in suc- 
cessful flow furnish double the quantity of gas 
that can be consumed there at present, and this 
fact, together with the cheapness and superior 
quality of the gas, and the possibility of further 
development, unlimited as far as known, should 
prove a strong inducement to manufacturing en- 
terprises. For domestic uses — fuel and light — it 
has already proved a. bonanza to the citizens of 
that place, the cost to them being only 75 cents a 
month for each heater or range, and 25 cents per 
light. With the enterprise and goaheadativeness 
of the citizens of Cherryvale, this invaluable find 
will undoubtedly be turned to good account in an 
industrial way. — Wichita Eagle. 

The great corn cribs are fortresses against ad- 
versity. They mean a good State that will grow 
rich as soon as it has had time. There are people 
in Kansas who sneer about corn ; say that it is so 
low that it cannot be made grand larceny to steal 
it, and generally grumble away the golden hours 
on the subject of corn. Such blaspheme against 
bounteous heaven. Such should get up and get 
out of church when the minister prays that God 
may be pleased to bless the labors of the husband- 
man. Such should have no place by the fire and 
be deprived of turkey as aliens and strangers on 
Thanksgiving day. Kansas, having corn, is great, 
and shall be greater. — Noble L. Prentis. 

ENGLISHMEN TO FOUND A FARM SCHOOL. 

Several prominent Englishmen visited this 
country a year ago and examined the farm lands 
with a view of colonizing several hundred families 
from England. They thought a school was 
necessary first, in order that the emigrants might 
become acquainted with American farm life with- 
out any hazardous experiments. A company of 
English and American capitalists was organized 
with the object of buying a large farm and 
establishing an agricultural training school for 
young Englishmen. The agent of the company 
visited every county in the State, aud Saturday 
purchased the farm of Whitsed Laming, near 
Tonganoxie, for $23,000, possession to be given 
the 1 st of June. Mr. Laming is a native of 
Cornwall, England, and before coming to this 
country was the steward of the estates of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Three hundred acres of land bought by the 
company are in English blue-grass, 290 acres are 
under plow, and the orchard contains 1,200 apple 
trees and cherries, peaches, pears, and smaller 
fruits. Mr. Laming bought the farm eight years 
ago for $15,000. The syndicate owns at present 
50,000 of Kansas farm h.nds. 

The training school will begin with over 100 
students. A concert hall and a lecture room and 
an Episcopal Church will be added to the other 
buildings, and Bishop Thomas will appoint a 
Rector to take charge. Englishmen only will be 
admitted as students. The course will be similar to 
that of the Agricultural College at Manhattan. — 
Arlington Enterprise. 
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CALENDAR. 

ISS9-00. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March iSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. ^^^^^^^^ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Prof. Walters makes a business visit to Junction 
City today. 

The quarterly meeting of the Board of Regents 
is called for Tuesday, April 22nd, at 3 p.m. 

As director of the cantata, "Jephthah and his 
Daughter," at the Opera House on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, Prof. Brown won new honors for 
himself and the Musical Department. 

The December number of the Journal of My- 
cology contains an article on "Status of the Sor- 
ghum Blight" by Prof. Kellerman and Assistant 
Swingle of the Experiment Station. 

A few more warm days following the rain of 
nearly an inch will work a wonderful change in 
the appearance of the lawns. The growth of the 
grass has been greatly retarded by the dry weath- 
er of March. 

The singers among the students are to have 
seats in Chapel near the orchestra for better bal- 
ancing of parts and more perfect time. We shall 
then have a chorus of nearly one hundred voices 
and an orchestra of fifteen pieces. 

The total enrollment for»this term to date is 
354, a very considerable increase over the 280 of 
a vear ago, while the grand total for the year 
reaches this week 503. The higher classes num- 
ber this term as follows: Fourth-years expecting 
to graduate, 26 ; Third-years, 50 ; Second-years, 74. 

Secretary Graham and Professor Georgeson at- 
tended the meeting of the Kansas Dairy Association 
on Thursday afternoon at Abilene. They report 
an excellent meeting, with a goodly representation 
from all parts of the State. Prof. Georgeson's 
paper upon "Food for Dairy Stock," is published 
in the Reflector. Mr. Graham is a member of 
the Executive Committee. 

Prof. Failyer lectured in Chapel yesterday 
afternoon on the subject "Something about Glass," 
presenting concisely and entertainingly the charac- 
teristics of glass, the many kinds, qualities, and 
colors, the various uses to which it is put, with an 
interesting description of methods of manufacture 
into many different forms. Illustrations were 
given to show the flexibility and brittleness of 
glass. The Professor concluded with a brief his- 
tory of the discovery of the subject under consider- 
ation. 

Prof. Popenoe has exhaustive and interesting 
reports of the proceedings of the American Hor- 
ticultural Society in its recent meeting at Austin, 
Texas, in the Country Gentleman and Kansas 
Farmer. The Professor, by the way, who, it 
will be remembered, was elected Secretary of the 
Society, has, by the resignation of Secetary Regan, 
of Greencastle, Ind., on account of ill-health, 
three months before the expiration of his term, 
been called upon to assume the duties of his new 
position at once. 

In the experimental gardens there have been 
planted sixty odd kinds of potatoes, the seed hav- 
ing been obtained from several different plantings 
of the same varieties last year. The first plant- 
ing last season was made March 15th, the second 
a month later, and the third from seed obtained 
from the first, the latter crop being harvested 
about the first of November. This year's crop 
will in a measure determine whether or not there 
is any value in the experinent so far as producing 
extra early varieties is concerned. 

The following new books have been added to 
the Library since the last report: Memorial Ad- 
dresses on Hon. Jno. A. Logan; Second Annual 
Report, Cornell Experimental Station, 1889 ; Re- 
port of Secretary of Treasury, 1889 ; Official Rec- 
ords, War of Rebellion, vol. 26, part 1 ; Smith- 
sonian Report, 1889, parts 1 and 2, and 1887, parts 
1 and 2 ; the Complete Grazier, from Capt. W. 



Mitchell, Wabaunsee, Kan. ; Wilhelm's Military 
Dictionary ; the American Krugspiel, 2 vols. ; 
Strategos, 2 vols. The last five named are donat- 
ed by Lieut. Morrison. 

The postponed Annual Exhibition of the Web- 
ster Society, Tuesday evening, called out a large 
audience who liberally applauded all that was 
good — and everything on the programme was so 
pronounced. Both the literary and musical fea- 
tures of the entertainment were fully up to the 
Webster standard. Special mention should be 
made of the "Webster Glee, "composed by T. E. 
Wimer and set to music by Prof. Brown. The 
following is the programme: — 

Overture Serenade 

Webster Band. 

Invocation. 

Address Revolution or Reform 

C. J. Dobbs. 
Discussion: 

Resolved, That Education is the preferable solution of the Negro 

Problem. 

Affirmative, S. N. Chaffee. 
Negative, H. W. Avery. 

Music Webster Glee 

Glee Club. 

Oration Private Corporations 

W. L. Morse. 

Society Paper Webster Reporter 

H. N. Whitford. 

Oration Philosophy and Progress 

E. T. Martin. 

Music General Moon's March 

Play Diamond Cut Diamond 

Jno. Davis, Committee. 

Quartette Fair Dove, O Fond Dove 

Committee on Music, W. H. Sanders. 

The handsome programmes were the design of 
President Stoker, and were the product of the 
Printing Department. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS, 

Mary E. Hall, Second-year in 1888-9, has been 
visiting her sister and other friends at College dur- 
ing the past week. 

Geo. H. Deibler, Third-year in 1886-7, was 
married, April 3rd, to Anna P. Mitchell, of Flor- 
ence, a student of last year. 

C. G. Clark, '88, is spending his vacation from 
Washburn College in visiting his Manhattan 
friends, including, of course, the College. 

J. W. Bayles, '89, visited friends at the College 
yesterday. He will "farm it" this summer on the 
paternal quarter section in the Blue bottom. 

Winifred S. Cotton, Second-year in 1888-9, 
gained a vacation in her school to attend the Web- 
ster Annual Exhibition last week, but on account 
of the postponement was deprived of the pleasure. 

Miss Harkness, a special student here during 
the winter in preparation for teaching cooking and 
sewing at the South Dakota Agricultural College, 
writes of the successful opening of her work at 
Brookings. 

Several students of previous years have returned 
to the ranks this term. Among them are noticed 
G. A. Browning, Second-year in 1884; J. E. Cal- 
vin, First-year in 1884; P." S. Creager, Third-year 
in 1886; O. G. Harman and W. R. Spilman, 
Second-years in . 1887 ; Tina Louisa Coburn, 
Third-year in 1888-9; and Ada Rice and J. R. 
McNinch, students of last year. 

A. A. Mills, '89, received a telegram yesterday 
announcing his appointment as Assistant to the 
Director of the new Expetiment Station of Utah, 
located at Logan. His salary is to be one thou- 
sand dollars, and his duties seem specially adapt- 
ed to his abilities and training. As Mr. Mills, 
previous to his entering this College, had spent his 
life on a Utah farm, he has the advantage of famil- 
iar acquaintance with the agriculture of the Terri- 
tory to aid in his work. We shall expect a good re- 
port of his future efforts. 



THE WEATHER FOR MARCH. 

BY ASST. C. M. BREESK. 

The old saw, that if March comes in like a lion 
it will go out like a lamb, was in this case, perhaps, 
the exception that proves the rule ( ?) ; at any rate, 
the weather at both the incoming and the outgoing 
of the month was decidedly disagreeable. 

The mean temperature for the month was 37.177°' 
which is 3.76° cooler than the average. Of the 
thirty-one other Marches on our record, twenty- 
three have been warmer, and eight cooler ; the ex- 
tremes being 50.89° in i860, and 24. 76 in 1867. 
The highest temperature for the month was 77 on 
the 20th ; the lowest, 2° on the 2nd, a range of 75 . 
The warmest day was the 23rd, the mean temper- 
ature for the day being 56.75°. The coldest day 
was the first, the mean temperature being 12.25°. 
The mean temperature of the observations at 
7 A. M. was 29.58° ; at 2 p. M., 48.55° ; at 9 p. m., 
35.29°. With the maximum thermometer, the 
mean was 53.16°; with the minimum, 24.77°; me 
mean of these two being 38.965°. 

The precipitation was light, being but . 133 inch, 
which is 1.02 inches below normal. The highest 
recorded rainfall for March was in 1S76, 3.96 
inches falling. The scanty rainfall of February and 
March is productive of no disastrous results so far 
as crops are concerned, but has subjected many to 
considerable inconvenience from the failure of the 
water supply of cisterns. The effects were also 
disagreeably noticeable in the clouds of dust which 
fillled the air during the heavy winds the latter 
part of the month. About .4 of an inch of 
snow fell in the month, the most of it falling on 
the evening of the 30th. 

The mean barometer for the month was 28.947 
inches; at 7 a. m., 28.945 inches; at 2 p. m., 28.91 
inches; at 9 p. m., 28.9S5 inches. Maximum, 
29.465 inches, at 7 a.m. on the 15th; minimum, 
27.928 inches, at 7 a. m. on the 27th; monthly 
range, 1-537 inches. 

There were four cloudless days, the 13th, 21st, 
25th, and 28th; and five entirely cloudy ones, the 
6th, 9th, 10th, 27th, and 30th. Thirteen days were 
at least two-thirds cloudy, and eighteen days were 
less than two-thirds cloudy. Thtre was a fog on 
the morning of the 12th. 

The wind was from the east seventeen times ; 
northeast, fifteen times ; west, eleven times ; north- 
west, eleven times ; southwest, ten times; north, 
ten times; southeast, eight times; south, three 
times, and a calm eight times at the hour of obser- 
vation. The total run of the wind for the month 
was 8,180 miles. This gives a mean daily veloc- 
ity of 263.87 miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 
10.99 miles. The highest daily velocity was 630 
miles, on the 27th ; the lowest, 89 miles, on the 15th. 
The highest hourly velocity was 46 miles, on the 
24th, between 2 and 3 a. m. 

The table below gives a comparison with the 
preceding Marches: — 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev 
sral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
:ind Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron- work, Printing, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchard*. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
•fni cf 'he second »e«. 'l Jw Wcfc*r. /rxaiorjr at L ialry 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Lane University reports eight volunteers and $50 
in cash for foreign missions. 

The stars, and stripes are floating proudly over 
the schools of Almena, Norton County. 

The Spring Term of Cooper College at Ster- 
ling commenced April 1st with a good attendance. 

Grand preparations are being made at Topeka 
for the Kansas Chautauqua, to be held there this 
summer. 

The Clay County teachers will hold their last 
meeting of the school year at Clay Center on 
April 19th. 

A number of Norton County teachers will at- 
tend the spring term of the State Normal School 
at Emporia. 

A class of twelve will graduate this year from 
Washburn College — eleven young men and one 
young woman. 

The State Normal has set its mark at 1,000 stu- 
dents this year, and the indications are favorable 
for it getting them. 

The proposition to vote $12, 000 bonds to finish 
Campbell University building was carried by the 
citizens of Holton by a large majority. 

Mother Catherine, of Colorado Springs, has 
been appointed to fill the place of Mother Bridget, 
deceased, of St. Ann's Academy, near Parsons. 

Salina Normal College had its commencement 
last week. There were eight graduates. The 
class orations were given by Mr. Stoll and Mr. 
Burke. 

Mr. D. C. Nutting and Miss Katie J. Browne, 
of Norton, have been called to the principalship 
and assistant principalship of the Phillipsburg 
schools. 

The Southeastern Kansas Teachers' Associa- 
tion met at Parsons, Friday and Saturday of last 
week. The attendance was very large, over 500 
registering, although the weather was anything 
but favorable. 

The location selected for the new Methodist 
University at Topeka is nearly a mile west of 
Washburn College. The plans for the building 
have heen drawn, and work will be begun on the 
main buildings in June. The estimated cost of 
the buildings is $75,000. 

A good sign for our dusky neighbors! "The 
building of the Seminole Seminary, fifty miles east 
of Norman, in the town of Mikasukey, in the Sem- 
inole Nation, is going rapidly on. The building 
is of brick, four stories high, and is being built by 
the Seminole Indians at a cost of $46,000. 

The news from Chicago is that the recently 
formed school book trust among the leading pub- 
lishers of the country has determined on a hori- 
zontal reduction of 25 per cent in the price of all 
school books, the cut to go into effect May 1st. 
This is in many respects better than the Blair bill. 
All will vote for cheaper text-books. 

An exchange says:" A large tract of land near 
Tonganoxie has been purchased by an English 
syndicate, who will establish upon it an agricultur- 
al training school for the instruction of young men 
from England. A college will be built which will 
accommodate 100 students, and in connection with 
the school there will be a lecture room, a concert 
hall, and a church. 

Professor William Macdonald, Dean of the Mu- 
sic Department of the StateUniveisity,has resigned 
his position and will leave the institution at the 
end of the college year. He will take special 
work at Harvard University in philosophy and lit- 
erature for four years. He has been connected 
with the State University for six years and made 
the Music Department what it is. 

The Haskell Institute at Lawrence, named in hon- 
or of the late Dudley C. Haskell, owns 490 acres 
of land, with thirty-nine buildings valued at $125,- 
000. There are 450 students, ranging from 5 to 28 
years of age, 300 of them being boys. Twenty 
tribes are now represented, including the Potta- 
watomie, Seneca, Oneida, Kiowa, Sioux, Pawnee, 
Shawnee, Pawqua, Seminole, Delaware, Wyan- 
dotte, Cherokee, Creek, Chicasaw, Ponca, Peoria, 
Otoe, Caddo, Wichita, Cheyenne, and Anapa- 
hoe. The Cheyennes have the largest represen- 
tation. The eost of educating the Indian is figured 



at $175 each per year. The appropriation asked for 
this institution for the coming year is $125,000. 

Winfield College has no President as yet. The 
Courier says: "The Trustees' Committee on Facul- 
ty have intimated that the election of a new Pres- 
ident w 11 not occur before the regular meeting of 
the Board in June. In the interim, the work of the 
College is under the immediate control of the Fac- 
ulty, who have distributed among themselves the 
executive functions in addition to their regular du- 
ties." 

MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 
Agriculture.— Two iarms of 215 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields of variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A targe variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 06 feet, for grain, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Hoth buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery lor shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn-cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland -China swine. 
Farm implements of improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 
Horticulture and Entomology.— Orchards containing 275 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
io of apricots. 

Small -fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 73 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 
Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy.— Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection c' 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation ol 
plants throughout the State; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, e.c. Valu 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, ami Veterinary Science.— A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus a;-.d re 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drazoing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1,400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2, 
Coo. 

Mathematics and Surveying.— Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
.::id tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur 
i.ished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 
Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $'oa. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Roman type; agood assort 
:.ient of job type and brass rule; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma 
chine, and a piper cuttar. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

T.-legraphv.— Office, with five miles of line, connecting twent-. 
branch offices, and as many Inatrume its. Inventory, $1, 000. 

Styling Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and case 
worth %l$r>. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and Other instrument: 
valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selec'ed and catalogued, containingovero.oc- 
hound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is malntaine 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty ; 1 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periodi 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ- pal dap- 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library. 
$I',CC0. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech 
loading cadet rides, caliber .4;), with accoutrements ; two three i::. h 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive ol »rms 
$Soo. 

The Great Bend mills are jubilant over the re- 
ceipt of a letter from Belgium stating that their 
flour is the best received from America. ^-Eebti 
Standard. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penscs is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a terra 
tor office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra.. 

Lessons in instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to v a 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the Instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the ' 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles du^ng the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$4- per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
,-ange from $ix> to $200 a year. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business lorms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened alternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it isamatterof 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro 
fit ot the College, Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shopa, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, liom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So tar as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $-'50 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it ha 
has the ability to use Ins chances well. ^^_^_ 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. 
, tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Special at- 
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P. HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

70X'S BOOK STOKE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



MICROSCOPES.— Swingle and Varney's Bookstore is the place to 
get your Microscopes, Dissecting Glasses, Text-books, and Stu- 
dent's Supplies of all kinds. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stinglev * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.- E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A gereral hanking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, ut current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Mai hat'lan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of I louse-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Slice.-:. Clo hiiiij. Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries', etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 



RE. LOb'INCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies 1 f all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spec acles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
he beat. Don 'I forge 1 our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. —";'■■" 

y invrnted SPif-Gupporf'ng mailing Wine, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
J (. HAHDIE.Jk., Canton, N.Y. 
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FARM MORTGAGES. 



BY PROF. F. H. WHITE. 



GENERAL, DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere ; 
il expected <>* all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sou nil character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootherrulesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho^rs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M„ the whole body of students gather for 
a Itcturc from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- ami tourth- year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The A/f/iu Beta, open lo both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expecteil to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



THERE huve been published lately three care- 
fully prepared articles on the subject of farm 
mortgages, and we propose to state very briefly 
the chief arguments used in each, and to give a 
few of the facts presented in support of some of 
the conclusions. 

We will take, first, the article by Mr. W. F. 
Mappin, which appeared in the September number 
of the Political Science Quarterly. He admits 
that the mortgage indebtedness of the New West is 
increasing, but does not think that this fact is 
alarming, for borrowed capital is absolutely necessa- 
ry to secure the rapid development of a new country. 
Without mortgages, progress would be very slow. 
The New West is making greater advancement in 
one year than the Old West did in ten. Railroads 
are, of course, an important factor in this rapid de- 
velopment, but so also is the eastern money which 
the settlers have borrowed and used in building 
houses and fencing, buying machinery and cattle, 
and making improvements. Turning to the Old 
West, the writer calls special attention to the large 
amount of money expended annually in Indiana 
for tiling and building gravel roads, which he esti- 
mates to be not less than four millions. There is 
no question that the land in that State has greatly 
risen in value in consequence of these improvements. 
A considerable portion of the increased indebted- 
ness in the West is attributable to the fact that 
farmers have mortgaged their own farms in order 
to get money to give their sons a start. The Ne- 
braska Labor Bureau's report for 1887-88 contains 
a chapter on farmers' failures based upon the an- 
swers obtained from farmers- to inquiries addressed 
to them by the Bureau. The larger number reply, 
"too high rates of interest." This Mr. Mappin 
interprets to mean, not farm-mortgage interest, 
which ranges from six to eight per cent, but inter- 
est drawn from short-time loans obtained of banks 
or individuals. Other reasons were assigned, as 
"too high rates of freight;" "too much drinking;" 
"too much land to cultivate properly;" "careless- 
ness about going into debt;" "buying too much 
machinery;" "poor crops." Comparatively few 
replied, "too many mortgages." 

The Forum for March has an article by Prof. 
Gleed, of the State University, on the same subject. 
He gives a very clear exposition of the mortgage 
business, speaks of the enormous profits made by 
many of the mortgage brokers, — citing the case of 
one of them in Kansas who has made nearly $10,- 
000,000 since 1870, and arrived at this conclu- 
sion : "The amount of capital advanced has been 
great, but not out of proportion to the results 
achieved. The purpose was legitimate, and not 
of the nature of a South Sea bubble. Great ad- 
vantages have resulted to the settlers, the bankers, 
and, thus far, to the capitalists. Losses to capi- 
talists have been small, compared with losses in 
other lines of investment. Present conditions and 
future prospects seem to justify caution, but not 
alarm." In 1870, the total wealth of Kansas, 
subject to taxation, was $366,583,472; in 1888, 
$1,412,230,796. This great increase in wealth 
he believes is due in large part to mortgages, free 
public lands, and immigration. 

The article by Mr. J. P. Dunn, Jr., which ap- 
pears in the Political Science Quarterly for March, 
contains conclusions considerably at variance 
from the views already given. The' writer calcu- 
lates that the annual payment of interest on mort- 
gage indebtedness in the three States of Illinois, 
Michigan, and Indiana is about $29,000,000. The 
"alarmists" he thinks, have not materially exag- 
gerated the existing conditions. "The most seri- 



ous effects of a state of general indebtedness are 
two : first its aggravating force in times of finan- 
cial depression ; second, its constant drain on the 
production of the commonwealth." Attention is 
called to the fact that mortgage indebtedness is 
not the only cause of the steady drain of profits 
from the West to the East. 

The payment of insurance premiums in excess 
of losses paid, and the profits of the railroads, go, 
almost entirely, to non-residents. Mr. Dunn re- 
plies as follows to those who regard a general state 
of indebtedness a blessing: "There are com- 
paratively few uses to which borrowed money 
may be put that will preserve the principal intact 
and yield a profit greater than the interest, and of 
those that do exist the greater portion must be 
classed as lucky speculations. If this were not true, 
the men who have capital would themselves em- 
ploy it in such investments as would yield them 
greater returns." He makes the assertion, without 
giving any proof, that the money borrowed does 
not go into substantial betterments or judicious 
enterprises, but is wasted in profitless extravagance 
or unfortunate speculations. 

When able men who have made a special study 
of the subject, and have had unusual opportunities 
for observation, differ so widely, the complexity of 
the problem and the inadequacy of data is appar- 
ent. The statistics in regard to mortgage indebt- 
edness are very misleading. The tables usually 
show merely the original amount, and not the 
credits, which may be almost equal to the face 
value of the mortgages. We must suspend our 
judgment as to whether there has been a great in- 
crease of mortgage indebtedness out of proportion 
to the increase of population until our labor bu- 
reaus or census repoits give us more reliable fig- 
ures. Opinions in regard to the use which bor- 
rowers make of their money will vary somewhat, 
of course, according to one's field of observa- 
tion ; and yet the marvelous increase in taxable 
property of Kansas ought to go far in rebuttal of 
Mr. Dunn's statement that the money borrowed 
is generally wasted. 

CROSSING VARIETIES OF CORN. 

BY PROF. W. A. KELLERMAN. 

THE Botanical Department has for the past 
two years been testing the matter of crossing 
varieties of Indian corn. It is claimed by some 
that varieties do not cross ; by others, that crossing 
freely and invariably takes place if the different 
varieties are planted near each other. It is also 
sometimes asserted that the effect, when crossing 
does take place, is visible the first year. By others 
it is claimed that no evidence can be detected the 
first year, but that the effect is shown in the sec- 
ond year's product. Our experiments were con- 
ducted not only for the purpose of obtaining data 
upon which to base conclusions in reference to the 
above points, but also with a view of improving 
varieties by means of desirable crosses. 

In order to effect the crossing, the ears were en- 
closed with cotton cloth just before the silk 
emerged from the husks. Sacks of the same ma- 
terial were used to enclose the tassel in order to ob- 
tain the pollen when mature. When the silk was 
fully protruded and in a receptive condition, 
the sack enclosing the ear was carefully lift- 
ed. On the silk thus exposed the desired pollen 
was dusted, and the sack immediately readjusted 
over the ear. In this manner crosses were made 
at will. 

In several cases no pollen was applied to the 
silk, and, while the cob developed to nearly its nor- 
mal length and diameter, not a single grain in any 
case was formed. This result showed that the cloth 
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used for the sacks was absolutely pollen proof, and 
that the ears bearing grain were really crosses. 

The results of the test in 1888 were as follows : 
Crossing was attempted in 66 cases ; of these, 39, 
or 59 per cent, were successful. In 1889, 189 
cases were attempted, of which 175, or 92 *4 per 
cent, were successful. The mode of manipulation 
was the same, and equal care was taken both 
years. Had the former season been as favorable 
as the latter, the percentage of successful crosses 
would likely have been equally high. 

In regard to the visible effects the first or same 
year, it can be said that they were either slight or 
not at all evident. The slighest variation, even in 
color, from the female toward the male parent 
was considered evidence. In case of the crosses 
of the dent, flint, and soft varieties in 1888, only 
seven and one-half per cent of the ears 
showed such unmistakable evidence of the 
cross ; nineteen per cent presented doubt- 
ful evidence, and seventy-three per cent 
showed no evidence whatever of the cross. 
In 1889, a little more than twenty-four 
per cent of the ears presented evidence of 
the cross — nearly half of these merely 
showing the effect of the cross in the col- 
oring; 12 Y-z per cent of the ears were 
doubtful ; and 63 per cent showed no effect 
whatever. The varieties of sweet corn 
not only cross freely, but usually show 
the effects the first year— only two out of 
ten cases in 1888 showing absolutely no 
evidence of the cross. In 1889 no varie- 
ties of sweet corn were planted. 

The ears, when enclosed in sacks, are 
slightly hindered in development, though 
they usually attain a fair size and become 
fairly well filled if the pollen is applied at 
the proper time. 

Figures are here given of six crosses 
selected from ears obtained in 1889. 

The effects of crossing seen in the sec- 
ond year's crop will be given subsequently. 

HOW TO SHORTEN THE WORKING DAY. 

The real point at issue is one of ways and means. 
Shall the shorter day come through legislation, and, 
if so, how far shall legislation proceed? Admit- 
ting for the moment the right of the State to deal 
with such questions, if it be expedient, let us see 
if it is expedient to take such action now. If it be 
found inexpedient, then the larger question of au- 
thority will arise. 

It must be at once conceded that an enlarge- 
ment of social opportunity, to produce beneficial 
results, can proceed no faster than those to whom 
the opportunity comes can profitably use it. Any 
such change must be gradual. Not only this, but 
it should be general. The more these practical 
limitations are respected, the less will be the in- 
dustrial shock and the greater the benefit. In 
many industries and in some States, an immediate 
reduction of hours from ten to eight would be en- 
tirely impracticable, and ought not to be attempt- 
ed. * On the other hand, the eight-hour day could 
at once be generally introduced in certain indus- 
tries with benefit to all. If we are agretd upon 
the general desirability of a shorter day, then the 
question of its exact length becomes a practical 
question to be settled as to every case upon its 

merits. . , ■ 

It is clearly apparent, I think, that legislation 
upon this matter in any single State cannot be safe- 
ly carried far in advance of that in other States. 
Otherwise industries may be seriously affected, or 
even destroyed altogether. So closely are we 
bound together in this modern world that no great 
advance can be made by one community beyond 
the point reached by all. It is a hopeful sign that 
the discussion is not confined to our country, but 
is agitating every industrial center. 

Believing thoroughly in the benefits to be de- 
rived from a shorter working day, believing also 
that these benefits will be shared by both capital 
and labor, I see no more practical way of bringing 
it about than the general enlightenment of public 
opinion, the general agitation of the question, and 
the mutual agreement of capital and labor. This 
course has already proved effectual in the building 



trades and some others. When public sentiment 
makes the other day possible, law may properly 
play its part in restaining the cupidity of individ- 
uals, or in protecting the weak against the strong. 
Its coming may be hastened by a clear compre- 
hension of its probable effect in benefiting all. 
In proportion as ihisis made plain, opposition will 
cease, and without legislation the desired result 
will be secured. — Chief of Massachusetts Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in the Cottgrcgationalist. 

HOW TO TELL GOOD COWS. 
Some of the external indications of a good but- 
ter-producing cow are: — 

1. A large, evenly balanced udder extending 
well forward and backwards. 

2. Good-sized tea's, not set too closely togeth- 
er, yielding their milk easily, and in large, smooth 
streams. 

3. A broad posterior, with body tapering towards 
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A negro in Graham County marketed a ton of 
cotton at Hill City. It is said that quite a number 
of the farmers of that County will turn their at- 
tention to this southern ciop next summer. — Os- 
borne Farmer. 

The Kansas Cane Growers' Association organ- 
ized at Hutchinson, by the election of Eli Kerns, 
of Fort Scott, President, and W. P. Clement, of 
Sterling, Secretary. Fifteen counties were repre- 
sented in the meeting. 

M. Carringer, livii g six miles northwest of South 
Haven, has been drilling some time for coal. 
When at the depth of 125 feet, he struck a fine 
flow of oil, the volume and strength of which in- 
creased as the drilling continued. Mr. Carringer 
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the head, giving ample room for a large escutcheon 
and development of the udder, with loose folds of 
skin in rear of udder in heifers and cows not in full 
flow of milk. 

4. A good development of digestive organs. 

5. A large, crooked, well-developed milk vein. 

6. A thin, pliable skin, with its accompaniment, 
a fine, soft coat. 

7. A nervous but docile temperament. 

8. Small, delicately formed head and horns, with 
none of the coarse, ox-like appearance peculiar to 
ill-bred stock. — Co/man's Rural World. 

Compare with the above the following from 
"The Complete Grazier," published in 1S05 : — 

"A perfect cow ought to have a broad, smooth 
forehead; black eyes; large, clear horns ; along, 
thin skin; a large, deep body; strong, muscular 
thighs; a large, white udder with four teats." 



WOMEN AS GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 
The first girl ever employed as a clerk in the 
Government departments at Washington was a 
school teacher named Jennie Douglass. Her 
school being broken up by the war, Gen. E. F. 
Spinner interceded with the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to give her a clerkship. Mr. Spinner had 
been a banker, and often got his wife and daugh- 
ters to trim bank-notes for him, as they pei formed 
this work more rapidly and neatly than his clerks. 
He stated this fact to' Secretary Chase, who very 
reluctantly consented to the innovation of a girl in 
the Treasury Department. The legal-tender notes 
came from the engravers in New York in sheets, 
with blank margins all around, four notes on each 
sheet. General Spinner gave her a pair of long 
shears, and taught her how to trim the whole 
length of a sheet at a single clip. She proved an 
apt pupil, and the very first day did more work 
than either of the young men, who received one 
hundred dollars a month, while she was paied 
fifty. This was in 1882. During that year seven 
young women were appointed to clerkships, and 
and now they are employed by the thousands in 
the various departments. — The Congregationalist. 



is quite enthusiastic over the matter, and intends 
pushing things in a short time until the full strength 
of the flow is tested. — South Haven New Era. 

The good work of the Immigration Society 
seems already to be bearing fruit. The Secretary 
has received 4,000 applications for information 
concerning Kansas, and the work has only fairly 
begun. — Leoti Standard. 

William Way, a farmer of this countv, states 
that the butler he has made from the milk of four 
cows has brought more clear cash with less work 
than the raising of 700 bushels of corn at the pres- 
ent rates. — Chetofa Advance. 

Pres. Fairchild, of the Agricultural College, is 
of the opinion tiiat -'no organization, however ex- 
tensive, is worth its cost, unless its aims are defi- 
nite and clearly understood. Farmers need to set- 
tle upon the one line of action that is needed first 
and follow it ; then the time will come to settle 
another line, andact accordingly." This is good 
advice, and the farmers will act in that line. It 
will require a little lime to learn what ails them ; 
then they will decide upon remedies and follow 
the way "that leads to success.— A 'ansas Farmer. 

Last fall cattle were low — lower than known 
for many years in the market. Stock-raisers were 
threatened with bankruptcy. And yet we wish to 
state a real occurrence that took place in Saline 
County. One of our oldest and best farmers pur- 
chased, last fall, thirty head of steers that cost him 
thirty dollars a head." Had he shipped them then, 
just off the grass, as the great Texas herds were 
glutting the market, he would have lost money on 
them. He sent them to a farm on Gypsum Creek, 
and they were stall-fed, the expense of grain, hay, 
and feeding being eight dollars and fifty cents a 
head. He sold then, and they averaged fifty-four 
dollars, a clear profit of fifteen dollars and fifty 
cents a head, or more than fifty per cent on his in- 
vestment. Pretty good for a "bad" year. What 
one man can do, another can do. — Salina Repub- 
lican. 
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CALENDAR. 

18S9-90. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term—January 7th to March 2Slh. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Kail Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hess.n, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. ^^^^^ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Board meeting April 22nd. 

Prof. Brown is in Kansas City today. 

Prof. Georgeson has added a horse and buggy to 
his chattels. 

The drives have undergone repairs this week 
which greatly improve their appearance. 

The bound volumes of the Industrialist for 
1888-89 are received from the State Printer. 

The speakers for the Under-graduates' Exhibi- 
tion, eight in number, will be chosen next week. 

Several College officers lose sums varying from 
$3.00 to $482.00 by the failure of the Manhattan 
Bank. 

Miss Tunnell showed her cousin, Mr. Chapin, of 
St. Louis, the various departments of the College 
on Thursday. 

Prof. Kellerman had the misfortune to tread on 
a rusty nail last week, as the result of which he is 
compelled to use crutches. 

President Fairchild's horse is just recovering 
from an attack of distemper which has made it un- 
fit for use for three weeks past. 

Mr. J. E. Killen, representing the well-known 
seedsman, J. C. Vaughan, of Chicago, called at 
the College yesterday on business. 

Mrs. Kedzie and Miss Marlatt spend Friday and 
Saturday in Kansas City witnessing the workings 
of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing's Cooking School. 

Mrs. Hood is enjoying a visit from her mother, 
Mrs. L. J. Benight, of Terra Haute, Ind., who is 
on her return home from Oklahoma, where she 
visited with her son. 

A rich treat is in store for the taster whose bus- 
iness it will be to determine the quality of the 1 10 
varieties of strawberries that have been planted in 
the experimental gardens. 

The Chemical Department has in use an extract- 
or, the invention of Professors Failyer and Willard, 
which comes nearer meeting all their requirements 
than any of the extractors in common use. 

President Fairchild went to Topeka yesterday 
to attend the meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation at which the proposed new course of study 
for the Normal Institutes will be decided upon. 

The field in the southeast corner of the grounds 
is being seeded to sweet potatoes, kohl rabi, man- 
gel wurtzels, beets, and radishes, — about four 
acres in all,— for the purpose of testing their feed- 
ing qualities. 

General Repairs is in command of a large force 
on the grounds which is making its presence felt 
by newly graveled drives and re-seeded lawns, 
and the general appearance of cleanliness and 
thrift which follow spring house-cleaning. 

Faculty and students are pleased with Mrs. 
Kedzie's announcement that Monday dinners and 
Friday lunches are to be continued indefinitely 
during the Spring Term. This is done to relieve 
the large classes in dairying, in which all cannot 
work to advantage. 

The following persons will preside over the lit- 
erary societies during the spring term : Alpha Beta, 
E. P. Smith; Webster, John Davis; Hamilton, 
A. F. Cranston; Ionian, Mamie A. Houghton. 
The other officers of the various Societies may be 
found in another column. 

The friends of E. B. Purcell, Ex-Regent and 
Treasurer of this College, have learned with sin- 
cere regret of the assignment, on Tuesday last, for 
the benefit of creditors, of his bank. The liabili- 
ities amount to $562,206.53, with assets asyetun- 
enumerated. The immediate cause of the failure 
was peculiar measures taken by the British Land 
and Mortgage Company to recover $20,000, due 
April first, but secured by abundant collateral in 
the shape of 5,200 shares of that Company's stock. 



The sympathies of the community, even of the mul- 
titude who suffer by the failure, are with Mr.Purcell, 
whose fair dealing and uniformly careful regard 
for others' interests have caused him to be widely 
trusted. Several members of the Faculty suffer 
to a greater or less extent; but not an unkind 
word has been heard in all the excitement awaken- 
ed. The other business interests of Mr. Purcell, 
all incorporated under various firm names, are un- 
derstood to maintain their business standing intact. 

The third division of the Third-year Class ap- 
peared in public orations yesterday, as follows: 
H. B. Gilstrap, "An American Statesman;" May 
Harmon, "Some Possibilities for the Student on 
the Farm;" A. A. Gist, "Rousseau and the 
French Revolution;" Myrtle Harrington, "The 
Next Duty," R. C. Hunter, "Annexation of Can- 
ada ;" Delpha M. Hoop, "The Importance of 
Memory;" G. V. Johnson, "The Importance of 
Irrigation to the Arid Region;" Mamie A. 
Houghton, "Woman as a Pioneer." 

The Board of Regents will reorganize for the 
year's work on the 22nd instant, with Mr. T. P. 
Moore re-appointed his own successor, and Mr. R. 
W. Finley, of Decatur County, successor to Mr. 
Thos. Henshall, of Kansas City, Kansas, who has 
served as Regent for two terms, five years. Re- 
gent Moore, as a cautious and experienced business 
man, is needed in the management of the College 
finances, and his past acquaintance with College 
needs insures interest and ability. Of Mr. Finley, 
we learn that he is a successful farmer (and at 
present Clerk of his County), and of course 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



interested in maintaining the Kansas College 
at its highest point of efficiency as an aid to ag- 
ricultural education. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

A. E. Newman, Fourth-year in 1887-88, has 
entered College for a special work this term. 

Miss Harkins, who took special studies in 
Household Economy during the winter term, writes 
from South Dakota Agricultural College that one 
of her friends thinks of pursuing similar studies 
here next year. 

THOROUGHBRED STOCK FOR SALE. 

Owing to overstocking, the Farm Department 
of the College offers several head of thoroughbred 
Shorthorns and Jerseys for sale. They are all 
breeding animals in excellent condition. The 
Shorthorns are of the well-known Cruikshank fami- 
ly, and among them are three yearling bulls. All 
the Jerseys are registered in the Jersey Herd Book. 
For further information, apply to the Professor of 
Agriculture. __ 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business lorms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoon! and Saturdays lor the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work ior their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it is a matter ot 
pride to earn one's way as lur as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
nt rales varying with services rendered, from eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ol students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges frons $.250 to $4 00 * 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able lo earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, toi the larger part of their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education il he 
has ihe ability to use his chances well. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course ol study is industrial training in sev 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, Ptinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra - 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Young women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
•eins of the second wear ai the tt'eher. abo:ator7 and dairy. 



Scientific Club.— President, O. P. Hood; Vice President, J. T. Wil- 
lard ; Secretary, A. A. Mills; Treasurer, Abbie Marlatt; Board of 
D rectors— J. D. Walters, J. F. Morrison, and O. E. Olin. Meets 
in Chemical Laboratory on the fourth Friday evening of each month. 

Toting Men's Christian Association. — President, W. H. Sanders ; 
Vice-President, V. O. Armour ; Recording Secretary, H. B. Gilstrap; 
Corresponding Secretary, R. W. Newman; Treasurer, H. Darnell. 
Meets 111 Horticultural Hall Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 

Touvg Women's Christian Association. — President, Christine Cor- 
lett; Vice-President, Ora R. Wells; Recording Secretary, Callie Con- 
well; Corresponding Secretary, Ava Hamill ; Treasurer, Sarah Cot- 
trell. Meets Tuesday morning at eight o'clock in SocietyHall.. 

Chemical Lahoratory, March aSth. 

The Scientific Club was called to order by Pres. Hood. Minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and adopted. Miss Marlatt then 
read a paper, "The Alladdin Cooker." This cooker was invented by 
Atkinson. Consists of an oven surrounded by a wall of "packing" 
material. With it, food can be cooked over a common lamp. The 
inventor claims that there is a great saving of fuel by using this. 

Prof. Lantz, "Collection of Birds' Eggs." Many students are now 
interested in this subject. Do not collect indiscriminately. A col- 
lection is very difficult to take care of. When nests are robbed, all 
the eggs should be taken. The specimens are prepared by making a 
small hole in the side of the shell and removing the contents with a 

blowpipe. Many eggs and nests were shown the members of the 
Club. 

Prof. Graham, "The American Indian." Many Indians believe 
they were created underground or water. Nearly all Indians believe 
that they were created in the country where they now are. There are 
many legends among them that they came from the north. Many 
students claim that the Indians came from Asia, and reached their 
present place by crossing Behring Straits and thence to the south. 
This idea is based on similarity of peopleof the two countries. How- 
ever, the idea of the migration" from Asia is disputed, and certainly 
needs more proof. Many statistics and facts were given on the In- 
dians of today. A. A. M. 

Society Hall, April 4th, 1890. 
At the usual hour President Senn called for order and roll-call. 
Music, a chorus, by Misses Julia Greene and Maude Parker, and 
W. W. Hutto. Mr. Hutto took the solo and duet parts. After 
prayer, Mr. Mcllvaine gave an oration on " Legal Crimes." The 
question, " Should a new society be organized?" was debated. Mr. 
Thompson said: " We are on duty only twice a term. This is not 
sufficient training. As we have a great variety of people, we must 
have a variety 61 societies, so there may be work for all." Miss 
Newell thought that with having to write for the Gleaner every 
fourth session, and a chance to speak extemporaneously every other 
week, besides regular assigned duties, one has quite enough work in 
the A. B. Society. Better have little, and do it well, than make a 
pretense at much. Mr. McCord thought that large numbers gave too 
good an opportunity for lazy people to indulge themselves. Those 
taking part in the discussion are always the best listeners. Mr. Zim- 
merman said if the ten or twelve members who make a practice of 
attending only when on dutv would just stay away all the time we 
could have a better society. We need fewer assignments, and more 
good workers and listeners. The greater the number the greater the 
variety of thought presented. Success depends on the kind of work 
we do, so we must have time to do it well. We are much benefited 
bv trying to hold our own with many strong members. The chiefs ar- 
gued further in closing. The Judges favored the negative. 



g'ued further in closing. The Judges favored the negative. The 
(ilraner, read bv Jennie Greene, contained, besides avery pleasing ed- 
itorial, the following articles: "A medley of poem titles," written in 
a laughable manner. "Fines in our Society." This was severe on 
those who defend law-breakers when the Society is trying to punish 
them. '•Imitations universal." Examples: Many cocks crow when 
but one makes the start; many dogs bark when a leader gets scared 
at the moon; nearly all Third-years wear Prince Albert coats on 
the rostrum when one has set the example. Discussion, "Destroying a 
theory," followed an organ solo by Christine Corlett. Extemporan- 
eous speaking was then engaged in with lively interest. When the 
time for election of officers came, the following were chosen ; Presi- 
dent, E. P. Smith ; Vice-President, Nellie McDonald ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Julia Greene; Corresponding Secretary, Jessie Stearns ; Treas- 
urer, Martha Campbell ; Marshal, Warren Conner; Critic, B. H. Pound. 
W. W. Hutto was appointed newsman. After a little parliamentary 
work, and a song by Misses Senn and Hoop and Messrs. Smith and 
Hutto, the Society adjourned. C. L. H. 

Society Hall, April 5th. 
The Webster Society, after the usual formalities, took up the'liter- 
arv part of the programme. The question for discussion was whether 
or not we should subsidize our merchant marine. W. L. Morse was 
the first speaker on the affirmative. In our early history, our marine 
was in as good condition as that of any country, but, having no sup- 
port, it was not able to hold its own . '1 he Government soon awoke to 
the fact that the marine should and must be protected, and thence- 
forward adopted protective measures. The effect was good in every 
wav not only on the sea, but also on the land. From the fact that 
good* resulted from aid and protection several years ago, may we not 
conclude that it would be beneficial now? England has given her 
shipping such a start that no other nation can successfully compete 
with her. Her power can be traced directly to the assistance which 
she receives from the English Government. Our legitimate trade is 
being taken by the English, and it is our duty to protect ourselves by 
protecting our marines. Our products are constantly increasing, and 
were we to subsidize our merchant marine, we could dispose of our 
produce to a much better advantage. We are for America, and if she 
can acquire more wealth by the agency of subsidies, it is perfectly 
right and proper. The object is not to get cheaper rates ; they are 
as low as can he expected now. We would do it that America may 
jjet America's share of the commerce of the world. The negative 
was discussed by H. N. Whilford. The advocates of subsidies are 
devoid of common sense. They wish to establish on the sea a monop- 
oly greater than those on the fund. Tliev would drive out all com- 
petition, then raise the prices for transportation, and would have com- 
merce in an unenviable plight. It was not protection which built up 
our marine industry. It can be traced directly to the Crimean war, 
while the falling back to the previous stage was caused by our civil 
war and not because protection was withheld, France has tried the 
experiment of subsidizing, and it has been fairly proved to be a fail- 
ure Norway has many ships, and much wealth represented in them, 
hut'she controls very little of the world's commerce. Mr. Morse was 
assisted by G C. Gentes, and Mr. Whitford, by G. K. Thompson. 
After a discussion by J. Frost on "The Discoverer of America, the 
Society proceeded to the election of officers for the spring term. Ihe 
following officers were elected: President, John Davis; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. L. Morse; Recording Secretary, A. A. Gist; Corresponding 
Secretary, T. B. Winter; Treasurer, J. A. Davis; Cntic, J. N. Br.dg- 
man ; Marshal, E. M. S. Curtis. Campbell. 

Ionian Hall, April jfh. 

The Ionian Society was opened with Vice-President, Miss Doris 
Kinney, in the chair. The order of the day began with congregation- 
al singing, followed bv prayer and roll-call. On account of mis- 
understanding by many of the members of the postponement of the 
programme, but four were prepared. The programme opened with an 
essay, read bv Eusebia Mudge. Miss Mudge thinks the question, 
Whal should Be our national flower? an important one. The Oracle, 
edited bv Marv Rhodes, and read by Mary Pierce, contained, among 
others, the following articles r'The Girls of Today," "The Alphabet,^ 
"A Windy Monday," "How a 'Prep' writes a Pun for the Oracle. 
The programme closed bv each one of the members favoring the So- 
ciety with an instrumental solo, excepting those "who could not play 
without their music." These were formed into a chorus and render- 
ed a tine selection. Following Ihe programme was theelection of the 
following officers: President, Mamie Houghton; Vice-President, 
Lottie Short; Recording Secretary, Louise Cohurn; Corresponding 
Secretary, Julia Pearcc; Treasurer, Doris kmney; Cntic, Ada Bice , 
Marshal", Hortensia Harmon; Board of Directors— 1- annie 
Mary Pierce, and Eda Hederstrom. M 

Hamilton Hall, April 5th. 
Because a large amount of unfinished business had to be disposed 
of and because this was the night for the election of officers, the pro- 
gramme of the evening was omitted and the assignments carried for- 
ward one week. The election of officers passes off quietly, the _ fol- 
lowing men being chosen: President, A. F. Cranston; Vice-President, 



Waugh, 
E. W. 




Society adjourned 



Waugh. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Maple Hill, Wabaunsee County, has voted bonds 
for a new school house. 

The Dodge College Advocate rejoices: "We 
are in our new building." 

A complete set of Johnson's Encyclopedia has 
been added to the public school library of the 
Manhattan schools. 

Hon. George R. Peck, of Topeka, has consented 
to deliver the annual address before the literary 
societies of Washburn College sometime during 
commencement week. 

Prof. Karl Preyer has resigned the professor- 
ship of music at Baker Unixersity, on account of 
the protracted illness of his wife. The Universi- 
ty loses in him a musical enthusiast whom it will 
be hard to replace. 

The Board of Regents of the State Normal 
School at Emporia have organized for the ensu- 
ing year, by the election of Adolph Hatfield, Pres- 
ident; James S. Graybill, Vice-President; H. D. 
Dickson, Secretary; and W. H. Caldwell, Treas- 
urer. 

A charter has been obtained for the Kansas Nor- 
mal University of Hutchinson. This institution 
aims to furnish education in the higher branches. 
Already there are one hundred students, and it is 
an institution which is growing in importance and 
interest. 

The College Echoes prints a cut of the proposed 
college building of Lane University, a solid and 
gorgeous-looking structure of limestone range 
work, with a massive square tower and massive 
chimneys. It will be the most substantial educa- 
tional building in Kansas. 

The King of Sweden has granted permission for 
a collection to be taken in all the churches in the 
kingdom, before August ist, for the benefit of 
Bethany College at Lindsborg, Kansas. Hon. C. 
A. Swenson, President of the College, intends to 
leave for Sweden in May. — McPherson Educator. 

The Saline County Teachers met in Gypsum 
City last Saturday afternoon. The attendance was 
good. Those from Salina were Prof. Roop, Prof. 
Thoroman, Supt. Armstrong, Profs. Adams and 
McHaffie, Messrs. Serrill, and others. The prin- 
cipal topic discussed was the adoption of uniform 
text-books throughout the county. 

Prof. A. S. Olin, Superintendent of the City 
Schools of Ottawa, has been elected Superintend- 
ent of Schools at Kansas City, Kansas. Prof. 
Olin is a brother of Oscar E. Olin, the Professor 
of English Language and Literature at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and is well known in 
the educational circles of the State as an energetic 
and successful teacher and organizer. 

The students of the State University put up a 
job on one of the Professors recently by getting 
him mixed up on the roll-call. The name Mc- 
Ginty was surreptiously added to the list, and the 
Professor, after calling the name once or twice, in- 
nocently inquired if anyone knew where McGinty 
was. The uproar that followed opened the eyes 
of the Professor, and he dismissed the class with 
the remark that he did not suppose that any mem- 
ber of it was bright enough to thus get the best of 
him. — Kansas Star. 

In the report of the April meeting of the Meade 
County Teacher's Association, the Republican 
speaks of the State Superintendent of Schools 
in the following complimentary terms: "Though 
not what might be termed a "spread-eagle 
orator," Prof. Winans is a plain, matter-of-fact 
speaker, and holds the attention of his audience 
through the substance of his discourse, it requiring 
careful application to grasp and retain all the facts 
presented. Of course, his discourse was largely 
directed to teachers ; yet his advice to young men 
and women, whether teachers or not, was full of 
good logical common sense. He attended the 
Association Saturday, and gave the teachers a talk 
after dinner, which applied directly to their work. 
We are fully justified, we think, in saying that all 
teachers who heard his address will return to their 
work with renewed zeal, feeling that upon them 
rests a greater responsibility. The impression made 
upon our people by Prof. Winans is that the head of 
public instruction in Kansas is fully worthy of the 
responsibility that rests upon him. He has grown 
from the common school up through the various 



channels to the proud and honorable position he 
now occupies, and is fully conversant with the 
schools of Kansas, and fully sympathizes with the 
teachers in their arduous duties." 



A SCHOOL FOR GARDENERS. 

In carrying out the wishes of the founder, the 
late Mr. Shaw, of these gardens, a theoretical and 
practical knowledge for such young men as may 
desire to become gardeners is provided for. Six 
scholarships are to be awarded to young men be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty years. They 
will be awarded by examination, and each success- 
ful candidate must have a good elementary English 
education and be of good moral character. The 
course of instruction begins April, i 1890. To help 
those without means, regular wages are paid each 
fortnight to the pupils, and plain, comfortable 
lodgings convenient to the garden are provided. 
The first year pupils will work the same as regular 
employes of the garden, at a salary of $200. The 
second year will call but for five hours'work of this 
sort, but there will be studies relating to garden- 
ing, $250 wages this year and $300 per year there- 
after. The third year will have forestry, land- 
scape gardening, surveying, and drainage as part of 
the studies ; the three following years, garden 
vegetables, legal forms of leases, deeds, etc., veg- 
etable physiology, fungi, including botany of 
weeds, garden and greenhouse plants, and special 
gardening. The main idea is not so much a sci- 
entific as one fitting a class of practical gardeners. 
— Prairie Farmer. 



POMOLOGY ON PAPER. 



A speaker at a recent Boston farmers' meeting 
referred to a 25-bushel crop of apples from a single 
tree, and calculated that an acre of 70 trees bear- 
ing at the same rate would produce 576 barrels, 
"which is better than is done by most of the 10- 
acre orchards. But cut it down to two barrels a 
tree, and we have 140 barrels per acre, and how 
many reach that figure? He thought very few." 
Now, an orchard with 70 trees to the acre would be 
too much crowded to succeed well. The trees might 
have sufficient room while young or half-grown, 
but not when large enough to bear an average of 
25 bushels each. Many orchardists, probably a ma- 
jority of successful ones, set their apple trees 33 
feet (two rods) apart, which gives 40 trees to the 
acre. At 25 bushels to the tree, this would be 333 
barrels, if all the trees were equally perfect in form, 
growth, and productiveness. But there are many 
other orchardists who prefer a distance of 40 feet, 
giving only 27 trees to the acre, and affording 227 
barrels. But trees are not uniform in growth ; the 
soil in different places may affect the quantity of 
crop, and a part of the trees would not probably 
bear nearly the 25 bushels. Cutting down the prod- 
uct "to two barrels to the tree," after rejecting 
all not free from worms and the punctures of in- 
insects, there would be only 80 barrels from the 
33-foot orchard, and 54 from 40-foot orchard. This 
yield would be a safer estimate and would avoid 
the too common error of giving extravagant pa- 
per calculations. — A Veteran Pomologist, in New 
Tork Tribune. 



THE PATENT TAX. 
Patents on inventions mean legal power to tax 
at will for seventeen years "all the traffic will 
bear." With such legal power, poor human na- 
ture cannot resist the temptation to extortion. 
Have we forgotten the "slip-gate" and "driven- 
well" patents ? invalid patents, both, by prior gen- 
eral use, as at last decided by the Supreme Court ; 
no redress, however, for the vast sums extorted. 
Isn't something wrong with our patent laws when 
they can be systematically prostituted to such uses 
for years, with no redress? Not long ago I paid 
$100 for as good a "twine-binder" as ever was 
made ; and the makers lost no money on it. A 
few years before it sold for almost exactly three 
times that sum. The inventor should be reward- 
ed, but not exorbitantly. The great laws, mate- 
rials, and forces of nature which he utilizes are 
not his property. The patent system of a century 
ago is in many respects a damage to the civiliza- 
tion of today. It should be wisely revised. — 
Country Gentleman. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has de- 
cided that a man can't accept a free pass one of 
whose conditions is that he releases the carrier 
from all liability in case of accident, and then re- 
cover damages of the company in case he is injur- 
ed. Plaintiff in this case (Qnimby vs. Boston & 
Maine Railroad Company) had obtained judgment 



in the lower court for $6,000. In overruling it, the 
Supreme Court said: "We are of the opinion that 
where one accepts as a gratuity a free pass upon 
a railroad upon the agreement that he wdl assume 
all risk of accident which may happen to him, no 
rule of public policy requires us to declare such con- 
tract invalid and without binding force." 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 forthe chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to „ % 
term, aocording to its length; one a week, $6 to $S.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with ths first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fousth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Kntomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations forthe Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — studies, 
exanrnations, grades, boarding -pi aces, etc., — may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 
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P. HOLMAN, — Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
• Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

MICROSCOPES.— Swingle and Varnev's Bookstore is the place to 
get your Microscopes, Dissecting Glasses, Text-books, and Stu- 
dent's Supplies of all kinds. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVEKY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hals and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "™. r ." 

fl Newly Invented Self-SuDPoriing mailing machine. 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 
No Royalty. c«S 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
■ circulars. 

I Sold only by the in- 
Iventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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THE GERMAN CARP. 



BY SECY, I. D. GRAHAM. 



FOLLOWING a request from the Department 
of the Interior for particulars of the experiment 
in raising German carp, undertaken by the College 
some years ago, comes a request from a corres- 
pondent for information as to where the young fry 
of this* fish can be obtained for stocking purposes. 
This fish was so generally distributed by the Gen- 
eral Government (some having been sent to every 
county in the United States), and its qualities so 
thoroughly tested by the people, that it has seem- 
ed to us to be esteemed much like that other for- 
eigner, the English sparrow, the less said about 
which the better. Our correspondent, however, 
describes deep, clear streams in Southern Kansas 



time he can furnish fry of our indigenous fishes 
that are vastly better than any carp as food fishes. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before themeetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from I hem is noted in the 

grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 p. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a lecture from s6W member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and tourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club.composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College V. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
mg of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 




that are already plentifully stocked with black bass 
and other superior fish, and asks where to find carp 
with which to stock them. 

In our estimation, it would be a mistake to make 
this attempt. The streams described are not suit- 
ed to the carp, which must have shallow, warm, 
and quiet water for its best development. Nor 
would it be in accord with our views to stock a 
pond with carp where the native fishes are so vast- 
ly superior as an article of food, and so much bet- 
ter able to take care of themselves than the carp. 
The carp is valuable as a stagnant- water fish where 
nothing better lives, and, as such, it can find a 
home in thousands of ponds and streams in the 
State ; but, in our judgment, it has no place in the 
streams of Southern Kansas that are already well 
stocked with the black bass, croppie, perch, and 
blue catfish. The State Fish Commissioner will 
furnish carp so far as he can to applicants who 
will properly take care of them, but at the same 



CROSSED CORN THE SECOND YEAR. 

BY PROF. W. A. KELLERMAn. 

IN 1888, a number of crosses were made between 
well-known varieties of Indian' corn. From 
23 of the ears thus obtained, grains were planted 
last season (in 1889). According to the record 
of these crosses, contained in the First Annual 
Report of the Experiment Station, 14 of them 
showed no effects of the cross the first year, three 
exhibited unmistakable evidence, and six of them 
were doubtful, that is, the effects were not clear 
enough to be recorded as indisputable. 

Last season all these crossed varieties produced 
ears which, without excep- 
tion, showed the effect of 
the crossing. They resem- 
ble both the parental types 
—sometimes the male pa- 
rent, sometimes the fe- 
male parent more closely. 
In no case did they ex- 
actly resemble only one of 
the parents. They were, 
in short, more or less pro- 
n o u n c e d intermediates — 
showing characters of both 
parents. In some cases, the 
grains on each ear are quite 
uniform, though some of the 
ears resemble one parent 
and others resemble the 
other parent more closely. 
In other cases, the grains 
were more or less variable 
in each ear. In the accom- 
panying illustration, five of 
these crossed varieties (sec- 
ond year) are shown. 

No. 24. White Flat En- 
silage, crossed with Lan- 
dreth Sugar. In this — which 
scarcely showed the evi- 
dence of cross the first year 
— about one fourth of the 
grains are sweet corn ; the 
remainder strongly resemble 
the White Flat Ensilage, 
but are less indented at the 
summits. 

No. 25. Calico, crossed 
with Adam's Early Table. 
-No evidence of the cross 
the first year. Some of the 
ears approached the male 
parent (Adam's Early u Table) in being smaller 
and having smoother kernels, though they show 
to some extent the characteristic red-striped col- 
oration of the female parent (Calico). Other 
ears are large, approaching the Calico in size 
and character of kernels, yet are in color like the 
Adam's Early Table, white. 

No. 29. Adam's EarlygTable, crossed with the 
large western form of King2Philip. No evidence 
of cross the first year. The ears are larger than in 
case of Adam's Early Table, and the grains are 
tinged with red. The summits of the kernels 
are whiter than in King Philip. The ears are 
very uniform and exactly intermediate. 

No. 38. Breck's Premier Sugar, crossed with 
Compton's Early (flint). Effects of the cross vis- 
ible the first year. Differs from Breck's Premier 
Sugar in being mostly (fi of the kernels) yellow 
flint, and in having, in most cases, a yellowish tinge 
in the sweet kernels. Strongly resembles the 
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Compton's Early, but shows some typical grains 
of each parent, also intermediates on one and the 
same ear. 

No. 41. Rice Pop Corn, crossed with Breck's 
Boston Market Ensilage. The kernels showed the 
first year no evidence of the cross, except, perhaps 
in being slightly larger than the Rice Pop Corn. 
The ears are larger and longer than in typical 
Rice Pop Corn, the kernels are larger, not pointed 

at tip, and in section show more starch. 

• ^— 

THE FARMERS' CLUB. 

BY SECY. I. D. GRAHAM. 

THE farmers' club and the farmers* institute 
are potent factors for good which ought to 
receive more attention at the hands of those who 
should be interested than has been the case in 
the past. Talking and listening at a farmers' club 
pays better than to do without it. Knowledge 
can be pooled as well as earnings, and with the re- 
sult that each member of the pool is better off than 
before, because he has the advantage of the knowl- 
edge of many instead of one. Organizations of 
this kind which are properly organized and con- 
ducted are schools of experience, in which each is 
at once a teacher and a pupil, and it is a frequent- 
ly noted occurrence that where such schools pros- 
per the leeches of society thrive but poorly. Not only 
is wisdom and knowledge acquired by such "com- 
bines," but the power of association in commer- 
cial relations is gained, and the farmer is better 
protected against the frauds who are constantly 
trying to "work" him than he could be alone. The 
patent-right man and the bogus-note man have 
little to do with the club farmers. 

Much of the good of such an organization may 
be had, of course, in other organizations that are 
not formed solely for this purpose, but the educa- 
tion of its members is likely to be but a secondary 
matter where other objects are announced as the 
chief ones. 

Whenever Kansas does things by halves, she 
does them by both halves ; and it is to be regret- 
ted that the remarkable energy which has made the 
people of this State famous for progress in other 
lines of educational work should not be found 
available for such work as this in more localities. 



AS TO FEEDS AND FEEDING. 
If there is ever to be a great revolution in Amer- 
ica in the production of stock, that which is pro- 
duced for food, we mean, it will come in the form 
of intelligent feeding. The idea would be more 
intelligently put if we used the term scientific feed- 
ing, but the average farmer and stock raiser dreads 
that term as savoring of the class room, the labor- 
atory, and the prjfessional teacher. It is nothing 
more or less than correct practice reduced to a 
system, and that is just what is wanted in the feed- 
ing of our meat animals from birth to block. Two 
cents a day saved in feeding an animal that is in- 
tended to live a year means a gain of $7.30; one 
cent a day wasted means a loss of $3.65 in a year; 
and it is in the making or the losing of these sums 
that we get profit or loss. In every department 
of the Rural World we have for years endeavor- 
ed to make this feeding business a special feature, 
and are in hopes that we have measurably succeed- 
ed in impressing our readers with its importance, 
and of leading them into more successful prac- 
tices. Caiman's Rural World. 

Farmers should study the conditions and de- 
mands of their own neighborhood. There may be 
a market at your very door. I know of small 
villages where butter, fresh and well made, will 
bring 30 cents a pound the year round, store 
butter being simply intolerable, a mass of wretched 
stuff the storekeepers are obliged to take in trade 
from poor farmers. Choice pork, fresh eggs, and 
nicely dressed poultry are always in demand. You 
complain of the middlemen — be one yourself: hunt 
for customers. — Country Gentleman. 



THE WEATHER BUREAU, 

The Popular Science Monthly offers the fol- 
lowing reasons for and against a transfer of the 
Weather Bureau to the Department of Agricul- 
ture : — 

"Everybody has been noticing that more and 
more of our official weather predictions turn out 
wrong, and in the hope of restoring their former 
efficiency several bills have been introduced into 
Congress within the last few years for transferring 
the Weather Service from the War Department to 
a civil bureau. The reasons for such a change 
are that military regulations hamper the scientific 
work of the Bureau, and cause civilians, who have 
joined the service from aptitude for science, to re- 
sign. The abler military men, also, seeing no 
hope of promotion in the Signal Corps, generally 
prefer the line. The natural result has been that, 
as General Greely reports, the service is full of 
incompetents, and the percentage of successful 
weather predictions has decreased in the last five 
or six years from eighty-seven to seventy-six per 
cent. During the same time the weather service 
in European countries has been steadily gaining 
in efficiency. 

The objections to the transfer are : First, that 
military control is claimed to secure superior 
promptness, accuracy, and continuity of record, 
which is met by the statement that the European 
weather services are entirely civilian, andouv own 
depends for some of its data upon observations 
telegraphed by civilian observers from about twen- 
ty points in Canada. Second, it is claimed that 
only military discipline could keep men in dis- 
agreeable or dangerous places ; but civilian observ- 
ers are found to man the Canadian meteorologi- 
cal outposts on Manitoba, and the mountain-peak 
stations in Europe. Third, it has been urged that 
the cost of the weather service would be increased 
by civilian control; but our military weather 
service costs more than the civilian services of all 
the governments of Europe put together. The ap- 
propriations are now about $900,000 a year, and 
some considerable reduction that has been made 
in the cost during the last few years has been due 
to the employment of civilian aid. Fourth, it has 
been urged that the military training of the ob- 
servers would be of value in case of war ; but if 
this argument is valid, the postal service, and all 
the other Government departments, should be put 
under military control. A fifth objection is, that 
in a civilian bureau the appointments would be 
controlled by political influence. But with the pro- 
tection of the civil service rules, it is probable that 
the bureau would be at least as free from favoritism 
as the army is. It has been objected that the Gov- 
ernment would be breaking its contract with the 
men of the Signal Corps if they were transferred 
to a civil bureau." 



and does not keep on in any kind of work that 
does not show a living profit. 

In raising pigs for the market these rules may be 
laid down as absolutely true : — 

The younger the pig is crowded to a marketable 
weight, the greater is the per cent of profit upon 
the feed consumed. The quicker they are turned 
into cash, the sooner is given the opportunity to re- 
invest, and hence the greater the profit from the 
business part of the transaction, for the banker's 
secret is simply quick re-investments. The short- 
er the period from forwarding to market, the less is 
the danger of loss from disease. 

Keep these primary principles in view, and you 
are far on the way. to success.— The Western 
Farmer and Stockman. 
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IT PAYS TO FEED YOUNG. 
If properly managed, there is good money in 
swine-raising. The hog matures more quickly than 
any other of our domestic animals, enabling the 
skillful breeder to turn his money oftener and to 
better advantage than he could with any other 
stock. Yet, to make money, or at least to make 
the money he should, he must adopt the best meth- 
ods ; that is, the methods that will make the most 
pork with the least feed and in the shortest time. 
The first point is this — and it is so well known 
that no one will seriously deny it: a young pig will 
make more weight of flesh from a bushel of corn 
than an old one will. Hence, it is true, other things 
being equal, that the younger a pig can be crowd- 
ed to a marketable size, the greater the price the 
feeder will get for his corn, and the greater the per 
cent he will make on the transaction. The con- 
verse is likewise true, that the older the hog, the 
less weight of flesh he will make from a bushel of 
corn, and the less the per cent of profit the feeder 
will make upon the transaction. The fact is, no 
farmer can afford to pursue any but the best methods, 
but it is likewise true that not one farmer in ten 
can tell how much corn it takes to make a hundred 
pounds of pork on a pig less than nine months old 
or on a hog one year or more old, or even can tell 
how much it has cost to raise and fit for market his 
pen of pigs at any age. It is all hap-hazard, and he 
does not know whether he is making money or 
losing it. The farmer that has all these things 
down to a science and knows what he is doing, 
and when he does it, is almost always making 
money, for he has reduced his business to a system, 



THE VALUE OF APPLES FOR FOOD. 
Dr. C. D. Smith, of Portland, in a paper on Fruit 
Dietetics read at the Maine State Pomological Soci- 
ety, said that other fruit may be more luscious, more 
delicate in flavorjvmore beautiful to the eye ; but 
the apple sur{^sses them all ; if beautiful, they are 
transient, while the hardy apple constantly minis- 
ters to the demand of our tables and asserts a deci- 
ded superiority in its comparatively easy production, 
its variety of flavor, its endurance both fresh, dried 
and preserved, and in its multiplicity of uses as 
food. Besides affording a welcome addition to 
the dessert, apples combine nutriment enough with 
water and agreeable acids to render their use in 
the ripe state highly beneficial ; their general ef- 
fect is mildly laxative. Apple water, made by 
slicing up two good sized apples, in a quart of wa- 
ter, allowing it to simmer and then boil down to a 
pint, makes a most refreshing and cooling drink 
for patients suffering from febrile affections. 
Whether stewed, fried, baked whole, or in pies, or 
made into jelly, they form a most valuable diet, 
for by keeping the blood supplied with those acids 
which are necessary to maintain its vitality, they 
take the place of green vegetables, at a time when 
such are difficult to procure, besides being, when 
thoroughly cooked, more easy of digestion. Many 
a person who has arisen from long exhausting fe- 
vers, when the diet has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, or has continued with a wearying sameness 
for weeks, will always wish that all foods could 
always taste as rich and satisfying as that dish of 
baked sweet apples and cream which was the first 
solid food allowed. I know of nothing, which by 
judicious preparation, may be made to go so far in 
the dieiary of the sick or well with so little expense as 
the apple. Very sweet apples are not so useful as 
those containing a moderate amount of acids, and 
the fruit, when eaten raw, should be used in mod- 
eration ; half ripe or green it contains so much 
vegetable fibre, in place of water or sugar, that 
even cooked it is inferior. The universal demand 
for apples is a good proof of their excellence as an 
article of food, even if their percentage of actual 
nutriment is low. — New England Farmer. 

WHERE ARE THE SOLDIERS? 
The army is divided into ten regiments of cav- 
alry, five of artillery, and twenty-five of infantry, 
besides the engineer battalion, signal corps, hospit- 
al corps, etc. In the navy, white and black men 
serve together, but in the army this has not be e n 
attempted, and all the colored soldiers are collect- 
ed into the 9th and 10th cavalry and the 24th and 
25th infantry. 

Where are all these soldiers ? They are scattered 
along the coasts in the forts built fifty years ago, 
and equal in their time to anything abroad, and 
they are stationed along the frontier to discourage 
borderers, and in the vicinity of Indian reservations 
by way of assisting the short-inemoried Indian to 
remember that peace and civilization are the best 
policy for hiin. The latest report of the distribu- 
tion of the enlisted men shows that there are 527 
of them around the metropolis of the United States, 
and 405 at the National Capital, or 651, if the garri- 
son at Fortress Monroe be included. There is a 
school at Fortress Monroe for the training of officers 
in connection with heavy artillery. There are 
nearly 900 soldiers around San Francisco. In the 
State of Nebraska there are over 1,500 ; in the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming, over 1,300; in Utah, 700; in the 
two Dakotas, 1,800; in Montana, 1,900; and along 
our entire Southern frontier, to guard against In- 
dians, borderers, and smugglers, there are a little 
more than 5,000 soldiers. — The Chautauauan. 
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CALENDAR. 

1SS9-00. 

Fall Term — September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1800-01. 

Fall Term — September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
en and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. liessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



The copy for the Catalogue is almost ready for 
the printer. 

The College house on the hill is for rent at very 
moderate terms. Address the President. 

A request for college publications comes, this 
week, from the University of Gottingen, Germany. 

The prairie hills show the green of springing 
grass since the refreshing rains of Tuesday and 
Wednesday. On the College grounds the lawn 
mower has started its song already. 

The College did not observe arbor day with any 
special ceremonies, only because every fair day 
from April ist to 30th is an arbor cay, and thous- 
ands of trees have been planted this spring in both 
forest and lawn. 

The Printing Department has received from 
Prof. Brown a copy of "Scansion and Song" a 
manual for elementary instruction in marching, 
reading, and singing, for the school and home. 
Illustrated. By Rev. Robert Brown, A. M. 

Prof. Popenoe gave, in the lecture hour yester- 
day, an interesting account of tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits found in our markets, showing where, 
how, and to what profit they are raised, packed, 
and transported to every part of our land. The 
especial advantages of Florida and California for 
raising oranges, raisins, plums, figs, dates, and 
bananas were concisely presented. 

The selection of students to represent the Third- 
year Class in the exhibition of Commencement 
week was announced this week as follows : Misses 
Nellie McDonald, Lillian St. John, and Fannie 
Waugh ; Messrs. A. E. Martin, D. C. McDowell, 
B. Skinner, F. A. Waugh, and G. W. Wildin. 
These are selected from the whole number of those 
whose general standing in the Third-year Class 
upon the students' record is above ninety per cent, 
and for proficiency in rhetorical class work for the 
year. 

The Kansas Farmer publishes Prof. George- 
son's paper before the State Dairy Association, 
with the following notice in its report of proceed- 
ings: " 'Food for Dairy Stock,' by Prof. C. C. 
Georgeson, of the State Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, was the treat of the afternoon. As 
the Professor is a comparative stranger in our State, 
the presentation of the subject was looked forward 
to with considerable interest. To say that those 
fortunate enough to be present were happily and 
profitably surprised is stating it mildly. They 
were unanimous in enthusiastically pronouncing 
the paper the most valuable ever presented to the 
dairymen of Kansas upon the subject." 

While the friends of Prof. Popenoe and this 
College are glad to see merit recognized in his 
selection as successor to W. H. Ragan in the office 
of Secretary of the' American Horticultural Soci- 
ety, all must regret the misfortune which compels 
the resignation of Mr. Ragan. The following 
communication from him explains itself: — 

Ambkican Horticulukal Society. 
Secretary's Office, Greencastle, Ind., 

April 15th, 1S00. 
To the Editor of the Industrialist:— 

Through continued bad health, I have felt compelled, first to de- 
cline a re-election to the office of Secretary of A. 11. S., and second, 
anil more recently, to resign the unexpired term. Prof. E. A. Pop- 
enoe, of Manhattan, Kansas, Secretary elect, and now by appoint- 
ment, will at once assume the duties of the office, to whom all cor- 
respondence should be addressed on and after May lit prox. Prof. 
Popenoe, will, l>v virtue of this arrangement, edit and supervise the 
publication and distribution of Vol. VI. of the Society's transactions, 
the same being the proceeding* of the recent meeting held in Austin, 

I bespeak for mv successor and for the Society I have served so 
long and which Move and cherish, the same courteous and cordial 
treatment, which I have so universally enjoyed. Very respectfully, 

W. H. Ragan, Secretary. 

The following bound volumes haVe been added 
to the Library since the report of two weeks ago : 
North American Review, i, volumes; Eclectic 
Magazine, 9 volumes; Electric Review, 4 vol- 
u mes ; Spon's Dictionary of Engineering, 4 vol- 
umes; Edinburgh Review, volumes 169, 170; Gar- 
dener's Chronicle, volumes 5, 6; The Gardener, 
volume 36; Consular Reports, volumes 22, 29, 



30; Bulletins of United States National Museum, 
volumes 33, 34, 35, 36, 37; American Architect, 
volumes 25, 26; Scientific American, volume 6; 
American Journal of Science, volume 38 ; Agri- 
cultural Science, volumes 2, 3; The Nation, vol- 
umes 48, 49 ; Library Notes, volume 2 ; Garden 
and Forest, volume 2 ; Our Continent, volume 1 ; 
Magazine of American History, volume 22 ; 
Scribner's Magazine, volume 6 ; Popular Science 
Monthly, volumes 34, 35 ; Harper's Magazine, 
volume 79; Century Magazine, volume 16; Edu- 
cation, volume 9; Good Housekeeping, volume 
8; History of Education in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida; The Forum, volume 7; The Auk, 
volume 6 ; Paper and Press, volume 1 ; Trade 
with Spanish America, Curtis ; Report Maine 
Experiment Station, 1888; Report Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, 1888; Journal of Comparative 
Medicine, volume 10; Atlantic Monthly, volume 
64 ; Journal of Military Service Institution, vol- 
ume 10 ; Railroad Engineering Magazine, vol- 
ume 63 ; Carpenter and Builder, volume 2 ; Index 
to Periodicals, 1887-89; Nature, volume 40; 
Sylloge Fungorum Saccardo, volume 6 ; The 
Dairy World, volume 9; Grasses and Forage 
Plants, Vasey, 1889 ; Literary World, volume 20 ; 
Gazette of the Patent Office, volume 47 ; Scien- 
tific American Supplement, volume 38; Harper's 
Weekly, 1 volume ; The Industrialist, volume 14 ; 
Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry, 2 volumes ; His- 
tory of University of North Carolina; Congres- 
sional Directory, 49th Congress ; Alden's Univer- 
sal Literature, volume 14 ; Ordnance Report for 
1889; Report on Farmers' Institutes, Wisconsin, 
1889; California Horticultural Report, 1887-8; 
Adjutant General's Report, Kansas, 1885-6, 
1887-8; Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, Cur- 
tis ; General Statutes of Kansas, 2 volumes 
(loaned). Total volumes in the library, 9775. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



J. E. Thackrey, Second-year 1887-8, is home 
from his sojourn in Texas. 

W. C. Lee, Second-year in 1885-6, is upon the 
local staff of the Topeka Capital. 

M. M. Lewis, '84, graduated April 17th from the 
Union Baptist Theological Seminary. 

E. M. Fairchild, who graduates in June at Ober- 
lin College, is chosen class-day orator. 

H. O. Barnes, student in 1887-8, is attending a 
business college at Springfield, Illinois. 

E. S. Piatt, student in 1885, is studying sten- 
ography at Pond's Business College in Topeka. 

E. M. Piatt, student in 188 1, is at work in the 
real estate office of Strickler, Daniels, & Pound, 
Topeka. 

R. E. W. Peck, student in 1887-8, is about to 
enter the Edison Machine Shops, Schenectady, 
New York. 

J. E. Thackrey, Fourth-year, has been pro- 
moted to the Shawnee Agency, I. T., with a sal- 
ary of $600. 

E. H. Perry, '86, is established as a real estate 
dealer at Topeka, with an office in the Capital 
building on Eighth Street. 

U. G. Houston, '82, is proved to be the Kansan 
baptized in the Jordan by Dr. Talmage during 
his trip through Palestine. 

R. B. Forsyth, Second-year in 1886-7, has re- 
signed his place as Postmaster at Liberty, Kansas, 
and will make his home at Childress, Texas. 

Clara A. Short, Second-year in 1888-9, is vis- 
iting her sister in College, while on her way home 
from the State Normal School, where she has spent 
the past six months. 

S. W. Williston, '72, who now holds a place 
in the Medical Faculty of Yale College, has been 
elected to the chair of Geology and Poliontology 
in the State University. 

S. Sisson, student in 18S3-S4, and afterward for 
several years the College herdsman, won several 
prizes in the Toronto Veterinary College, wheie 
he has spent the winter, and is now continuing his 
course with Doctor Orr of Manhattan. 

Mrs. Grace R. Strong Light foot, Third-year 
in 1883-J, and Mrs. Evangeline H. Strong Bax- 
ter, student in 1885-6, are visiting their parents in 
Manhattan, expecting to join their husbands, W. 
J. Lightfoot, '81, and F. Baxter, Second-year in 
1885-6, at Logan, Utah, where they expect to 
make their home. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Society Hall, April 12th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by Pres. Stoker, and after 
roll callS. I. Wilkin led the Society in devotion. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were then read and adopted. The following 
officers were then initiated: Jno. Davis, President; W. L. Morse, 
Vice-President; A. A. Gist, Recording Secretary; T. E. Wimer, 
Corresponding Secretary; J. N. Bridgman, Critic; J. A. Davis, 
Treasurer; E. M. S. Curtis, Marshal. The Society then listened to a 
valedictory from Ex-President Stoker. Mr. Stoker presented the ear- 
nest worker and the Society shirk in striking contrast, and in fitting' 
and appropriate language expressed his thanks to the Society. Spoke 
of its progress in the past and its prospects for the future. Upon call 
for inaugural, Jno. Davis responded, and after thanking the Society 
for the honor conferred, he spoke of our duty to the Society, and of his 
intention to stand by its constitution and by-laws. The debate 
which followed showed preparation on both sides. The question' 
"Resolved, That the Mormons should be banished from the U. S. "' 
was debated on the affirmative by J. N. Bridgman and W. W. Rob- 
inson ; negative, by J . O. Morse and A. Dickens. Mr.Rridgman, leading 
the affirmative, spoke of the importance of the question, not because of 
past influence, but because of future prospects. He showed how 
the Mormons have resisted the introduction of other religions, 
and, their of degrading influence upon woman. Something must 
be done before Utah is admitted as a State. Legislation will not meet 
the requirements, and education is not applicable. \. O. Morse then 
opened the discussion on the negative. He stated that he agreed 
with the affirmative that something must be done, and that soon, but 
banishment was not the remedy. He spoke of their state of civili- 
zation; of their aid to the U. S.,and asked to where shall we banish this 
people, and how^can we recompense them for their loss. We must 
meet it as we meet all other great questions of today, and that is by 
reform. W. W. Robinson then followed on the affirmative. He 
portrayed the massacre at Mountain Meadow with vividness, and 
concluded that if for nothing else, they should be banished for this. 
A. Dickens then took up the argument on the negative. He asked 
where and how should banishment be done, and doubted its 
constitutionality. He said, "They are citizens as we are, and banish - 
ishment would be an acknowleged weakness on the part of the U. S. 
to cope with the trouble." He said it was not disirable, advisable, 
nor creditable, and that it is not the surgeon who amputates the af- 
fected limb, but the physician who heals, that is the benefactor. Mr. 
Bridgman then closed the debate on the affirmative, advocating ban- 
ishment as the only remedy for the existing evil, because it is the only 
one that is applicable. It is effective and it is final. We have treated 
with them long enough, and they will not submit. Mr. Morse closed 
the negative by stating that our civilization is toohigh to be acknowl- 
edged insufficient to meet this evil, He advocated reform And legis- 
lation, H«spokeof their great wealth, their Industrial progress, 
and the Impossibility of removing them without blood-shed. Our 
duty Is to solve this question and solve it now, with honor to our na- 
tion, and with respect for the welfare of our fellowmen. The Socie- 
ty decided In favor of the negative. The Society then listened to a 
declamation by J . E. Dorman. Mr. Kessler's essay on "The benefits 
to be derived from Society work" was appreciated by all earnest 
workers. He showed the benefit to be derived from debate, essay, and 
declamation, aside from parliamentary drill, A.E. Campbell's decla- 
mation came next, on "The Right way and the wrong." The Webster 
Reporter was then presented by C. A. Campbell. It contained wit 
and wisdom for all. The quartette being only partly represented, 
Mr. Sanders favored the Society with a song, "I haven't for a long 
time now." E. F. Pfuetze then presented the subject of "Railroad 
Engineering" in an interesting and instructive discussion, following 
which E.C. Pfuetze favored us with the news of the week. Wimer. 

Hamilton Hall, April lath. 
The officers elected at the last session were installed, and the re- 
tiring President was called upon for a valedictory. In responding. 
Mr. Van Blarcom reviewed briefly the work of the past term, and 
noted the progress made. After a short address by President Crans- 
ton, W. E. Smith was initiated, and the programme of the evening 
was taken up. The first debater was L. S. Strickler. He thought 
a universal prevalence of republicanism would be desirable. It is 
the natural form of government, for even among savages the king is 
chosen by a popular vote. The stimulus which such a form gives to 
inventions and reforms is shown by the progress in our own country. 
The oppression of the people in such monarchies as Russia shows 
the need of republican rule. Corruption exists, of course, in a repub- 
lic, but it exists in a form more common in a monarchy, 
and one which cannot be eliminated from political life. S. Van- 
Blarcom thought that republics would not he desirable in all cases. 
To be successful, a republic must be the result of growth, and the pro- 
cess of educating the people to the nature of a republic and preparing 
them for citizenship is a slow one. In support of the affirmative, R. 
W. Newman spoke of the progress in Brazil since it became a re- 
public. In nearly all monarchies, the advantages of republicanism 
are recognized, and a republic is desired. E. C. Coburn said that in 
our own country there was an aristocracy nearly as powerful as in a 
monarchy. When the power rests with a few men, bribery is less like - 
ly to affect justice. In our government, the officers are changed so 
often that a large part of their time is spent in learning the duties of 
the offices. The most efficient department is the judicial department, 

where the justices are appointed forlife. In a monarchy, this advan- 
tage would be extended to all departments. The Judges decided unan- 
imously in favor of the negative. Percy Leland read an essay on 
"The Habits of the Waterfowl." I. B. Parker's essay told of a sure, 

though rather a complicated, cure for love. Next was an oration by 
A. D. Rice. He discussed some of the dangers which arise from for- 
eign immigration, and the universal desire for wealth. Music, a 
song, by Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Smith. F. W. Ayer's discus- 
sion was on Soldiers' Homes. F. A. Waugh talked about analytical 
geometry, and illustrated its advantages by a number of simple prob- 
lems. After listening to the news of the week from F. A. Campbell, 
the Society spent some time under the various orders of business, and 
adjourned at 10:30 P. M. _____ Gilstrap. 

Society Hall, April nth. 

The Ionian Society was called to order by Pres. Pearce. After 
singing "Beautiful Valley of Eden," the members united in repeat- 
ing the Lord's Prayer. The Secretary then called the roll, and the 
regular work of the session began. Miss Ida McConnell's name hav- 
ing been proposed to the Society for membership, she was formally 
elected and initiated. The Marshal then proceeded to install the 
new officeis. The old corps of workers gracefully "stepped down 
and out," as it were, and the new officers entered upon their work for 
the Spring Term with the spirit and energy which promise well. The 
programme was opened with instrumental music, an organ solo, by' 
Miss Mudge. A humorous recitation, "A little Girl's View of Life," 
was well delivered by Miss Frazier. An interesting essay, entitled 
"Haying," was read by Miss Waugh. After giving the events of a 
pleasant day in the summer in the country in haying time, the reader 
gave an instructive description of the different implements used in 
nay- making; and closed by giving some of her own experiences in 
that line. 1 he Society was then entertained by a vocal duet, beau- 
tifully rendered by Miss Hederstrom and Vail, accompanied on the 
organ hy Miss Sefby. Miss Frost then read the Oracle, the motto be- 
log, "Laugh, and the world laughs with you; weep, and you weep 
alone." The editorial was an article on "Court Fools," followed by 
a poem, a parody, and an article entitled, "The Story of an Engage- 
ment Ring." The paper was finished hy a rhyme concerning the 
conking class, carrying the suggestive title, "Mrs. Kedzie's gone." 
On account of a special session to he held later in the day, the debate 
was postponed one week, and the programme closed with a round, 

Chicago's Burning," well rendered by the Ionian quartette. _After 
of bin ' 



the usual round of business, the Society adjourned. 



P.J. 



Society Hall, April nth. 
The Alpha Beta Society opened with music, a solo by W. W. Hiuto; 
Maud Parker, organist. Devotion. Roll-call, alter which the fol- 
lowing officers were installed: President, E. P. Smith; Vice-presi- 
dent, Nellie McDonald; Recording Secretary, Julia Greene ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Jessie Stearns; Treasurer, Martha Camp- 
hell ; Marshal, \V. ff, Conner; Critic, II. II. Pound. After brief and 
impressive speeches of farewell and greeting by the out-goingand in- 
coming Presidents, the Society resumed its usual order of business. 
The first on the programme was an essav by Jeanetta Zimmerman, 
followed by a select reading by Emma Secrest. The question de- 
baled was, "Resolved, That Congress should have but one house." 
The speakers on the affirmative were Misses Corlett and Parker; on 
the negative, Misses St John and Thackrey. The Judges, Messrs. 
Dorman, Davis, and Thayer, decided in favor of the negative. The 
G leaner was presented by J. N. Harner. Recess for five minutes. 
The Society reopened with music. Report of newsman. Informal 
speeches; Mr. Odle spoke on the Indian question, Martha Cottrell 
spoke of the evils of chewing gum, and Martha Campbell took for 
her subject, " Our Society." These speeches called forth lively and 
interesting discussion by many of the members. Mr. Thackrey, a 
former member, addressed the house for a few minutes. As there 
was no unfinished business before the house, we passed on to new 
business. J. M. S, 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

Washburn College believes it will be able to 
finish the new chapel before commencement. 

The next meeting of the Wabaunsee County 
Teachers will be held at Eskridge on May 9th. 

There are eighty more pupils in attendance at the 
public schools of Holton than there were in March 
of last year. 

From the present outlook over $400 will be 
raised in the University for the purpose of putting 
the athletic field in condition. 

The returns from the school-board election of 
nearly all parts of the State show a general decrease 
of the woman vote. But few cities or districts 
have elected female boards or board members. 

The papers report a brutal attack upon Miss 
Myrtle Hill, teacher of a country school near Ells- 
worth, on April 14th, by one white and two negro 
tramps, who robbed her of her finger rings and 
ear rings, and beat her to insensibility. The at- 
tack was made at the school house in the morning 
before the arrival of the children. 

Mr. W. H. Brown, a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity,- now assistant in the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington, D. C, who recently sailed with 
the United States Eclipse expedition for the west- 
ern coast of Africa, is now at Cape Town. He 
has been granted leave by Prof. Todd to return 
when he pleases. The steamship Pensacola, with 
the rest of the expedition, has returned to this coun- 
try. 

Through the efforts of Captain Schmidt, of the 
Soldiers' Home at Leavenworth, that institution 
has been provided with a German library. The 
books are voluntary contributions from all parts of 
the State. Of the 2,100 volumes 1,341 were in 
good condition and are already serving their pur- 
pose among the nearly one thousand German vet- 
erans, two are in the bindery, and about 600 are 
waiting for funds to receive a new dressing up. 

Kansas City, Kansas, has raised $106 by volun- 
tary contributions for the purpose of providing the 
public school buildings with the stars and stripes. 
We endorse this method strongly. It is not wise 
for a town to pay for a flag out of its school treas- 
ury when the funds are insufficient to provide for 
an eight-months' school, and to procure the neces- 
sary wall maps, dictionaries, and apparatus. Such 
an exhibition of patriotism is simply foolishness. 

The attendance at the Kansas School Principals 
Association which met in Lawrence on April 5th, 
was fair, and the work very satisfactory. Super- 
intendent W. R. Stephenson, of Wichita, read a 
on "What should the public school be and what 
should it do?" Principal II. R. Larimer of To- 
peka, read a paper on "Development of inspira- 
tion to higher education in secondary schools." 
Principal George G. Ryan, of Leavenworth, read 
a paper on "The advantage of a Latin-English 
course preparatory to the university." 

The Board of Regents of the State University 
this week have elected Prof. Frank H. Snow Chan- 
cellor of that institution. With the UniversityCour- 
ier we say that "a very vexing and serious ques- 
tion has been settled with rare sense and judgment. 
All unite in commending the wisdom of the choice. 
Kansas is glad to honor a man who has devoted 
twentv-four years in faithful labor to her progress 
and enlightenment. With the inauguration of Prof. 
Snow, there will return to the University that con- 
fidence and security which accompanies superior 
leadership." 

The election of Prof. Francis H. Snow as Chan- 
cellor of the State University has made necessary 
the addition of another Professor, to the Depart- 
ment of Natural History, the Dean of which Prof. 
Snow will remain. The choice fell upon S. W. 
Williston, Professor of Anatomy at Yale College, 
who is a graduate of the Kansas State Agricultur- 
al College, a former citizen of Manhattan, and a 
pupil of Prof. Benjamin B. Mudge, whom he ac- 
companied on his annual vacation trips all over the 
western part of the United States for several years. 
Prof. Williston is also the author of several scien- 
tific works on different branches of Natural His- 
tory. 

The long-talked-of race question in the public 
schools of Olathe, which has been in the District 
Court since last October, was settled by Judge 
Burris, who decided that under the laws of the 



State of Kansas, Boards of Education in cities of 
the second class have no authority to establish or 
maintain separate schools for white and colored 
children. This decision is in keeping with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the celebrated case 
of Tinnon vs. the Board of the City of Ottawa, re- 
ported in the twenty-sixth Kansas. Last summer 
the city of Olathe built two ward school houses, 
and the colored parents applied to have their chil- 
dren admitted thereto. But they were refused, 
and a test case was made by applying for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the admission and instruc- 
tion of Luella Johnson, a colored child nine years 
old. After various hitches, the peremptory writ 
was granted. 

MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— -Two farms of 215 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields of variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
In fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses ; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet, for grain, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery for shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn-cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk- 
shire and Poland -China swine. 
Farm implements of improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 
'Horticulture and Entomology.— Orchards containing 375 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small-fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 
Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy.— Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany.— A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection of 
plants of the United States and other countries; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Valu- 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science.— A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an- 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians,. salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebratesin alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing.— Models, plaster- casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1,400. 

Physics.— Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 

Coo. 

Mathematics and Surveying.— -Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
:md tools for forty-five students In each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur- 
nished by a ten -horse -power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma- 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 

Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $600. 

Printing.— Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and brass rule; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a paper cutter. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy.— Office, with five miles of line, connecting twenty 
branch offices, and as many instruments. Inventory, $1,000. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases; 

worth $550. 
Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments ; 

valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containingover 0,000 
hound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty -five 
of the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural periodi 
cals, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ'pal daily 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 

$15,000. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms. 

$Soo. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex. 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary : 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra... 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 tb v -\ 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the Instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. * 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 35 cents. The total expense for these ar» 
tides during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 

corns for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and wkere the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatterof 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal- 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid for uniess the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the. 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has ihe ability to use his chances well. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



WP. HOLMAN,- Drugs and Toilet articles, Fancy Groceries, 
. Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S ROOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



MICROSCOPES.— Swingle and Vwrney's Bookstore is the place to 
get your Microscopes, Dissecting Glasses, Text-books, and Stu- 
dent's Supplies of all kinds. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

BATH ROOMS.— Al Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always-ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley &• Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. W. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, and prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commis sion. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and. at the 
College, free of charge. 
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E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 



II Newly invented Self-supporting mailing fllacfiine, 



and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

CI asses are in session every weekday except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a Wcturc from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' •landing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alfha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets In the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

tranches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, ns opportunity offers. All are free. 



DISCIPLINE. 

BY PROF. A. B. BROWN. 

AROUND and beneath all our wonderful 
growth and prospects in the direction of in- 
crease of population and material wealth, more 
profound and absorbing than any mere question of 
abstract science, is the question of discipline,— 
individual self-control, — and thereby the control of 
others as individuals or organizations by the indi- 
vidual. 

By genius and culture of the individual, by 
combinations of the individuals of society, in trusts 
and combines, as by the discoveries of new prin- 
ciples in science and mechanical applications of 
the same, power is being generated, but power, 
like knowledge, may be a good or a bad thing, con- 
trolled and controllable, a servant desirable and 
useful ; uncontrolled and uncontrollable, a master 
to be dreaded as a tyrant; so that the question not 
in any way secondary to that of the generation of 
power, is the question of governing and regulating 
that power. 

Not more eminent is the genius who first dis- 
covered the application of steam as a mechanical 
agent, than is that genius who discovered the gov- 
ernor of the same. By it, the energies of nature, 
wind and flood, steam and gas, and electricity, 
that most subtle and potent of all agents, may be 
tamed and guided, become helpful and harmless. 
Thus harnessed, the earth's surface is ploughed ; 
its harvests are cut, threshed, and ground; its 
strata pierced, and mountains tunnelled, revealing 
to the light the hidden wealth of gold and silver 
and coal ; its forests and mountains cut down, and 
divided into parts, fitted for the erection of cottage, 
mansion, and temple ; weaving and combining the 
numberless textile fabrics into the countless arti- 
cles of dress and drapery ; reducing the expenses 
and increasing the conveniences of life to such a 
degree that the poor man lives and journeys as the 
richest could not have done, and as kings and em- 
perors did not, a century ago. 

But these agents, so docile now, wearing the 
harness of labor so patiently, and releasing man 
from the drudgery of toil, and bearing him, swift 
winged, from shore to shore, and from climate to 
climate, were known a century ago only as powers 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable, ready to sweep 
with desolation the sea and the land, or manifest 
the anger of Jove by bringing swift and terrible 
death to its victim. 

Thus far, physical forces ; but there are higher 
forces, even those which have caught and harness- 
ed these — the forces of mind and spirit. Where are 
these generated ? and how shall they be controlled ? 
Tr.e spirit of universal education, under the 
legis of civil and religious liberty, has made every 
home; school, and college a laboratory for the 
generation of power, while the machinery of gov- 
ernment, its organizations, — civil and military, 
social, religious, municipal, and national, are the 
plants, serving for its application and distribution 
to the needs of mankind. 

But what of the governing principle ? Has that 
developed tqually with the increased potency of 
these higher powers? Is individual self-control, 
individual and organic recognition of authority, 
commensurate with the demands of the increase of 
intelligence and the progress of civilization? Is 
there such a spirit of loyalty in the home, in the 
school, and in the college as shall diffuse itself as 
a healthy, controlling, and governing principle in 
the social, municipal, and national organizations 
of society ? 

If we read aright the records of crime, we fear 
not. If we note the increase of the dude and the 
tramp in high and low ; .ociety, we fear not. If wc 
listen to the reports of authority concerning the 



condition of the army, where the desertions almost 
equal the enlistments, we fear not. 

"Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers." 
There has been t- 5 great eagerness for knowledge, 
irrespective of the uses thereof; that has been 
most valued which will most surely and most 
quickly bring returns in money, irrespective of 
the growth of character ; the seen has been sought, 
while the unseen is neglected ; the arts and the 
sciences pertaining to gross matter are considered 
the sine qua non of an education, while those 
that pertain to self-control, self-sacrifice for the 
good of others, have been neglected or ignored. 

Without these higher thoughts, the true, the 
beautiful and the good, thoughts pertaining to 
God, to soul, and to immortality, there can be no ■ 
sufficient culture of character to constitute a con- 
trolling and governing power, amidst this ever-in- 
creasing whirl of physical forces. 

A halt must be called to the spirit of gratifica- 
tion ; higher motives than self-indulgence, exemp- 
tion from labor, bodily ease or pain, must be pre- 
sented, as motives for action. Each muscle of 
body and faculty of mind must be trained to obey 
the slightest volition of will, be the consequences 
pain or pleasure, loss or gain, honor or dishonor. 
As Christ, the individual must stand fi .th, 
when the tempter comes commanding stones to 
be made bread, the glory of the world to be pos- 
sessed, dangers encountered with impunity, with 
the answer, "Get thee behind me, Satan ; for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve." 

This quality of soul may be acquired as Christ ac- 
quired it, at the carpenter's bench at Nazareth, 
watching and fasting amid the grandeur and sol- 
itude of the wilderness, living with the mysterious 
God in silence. Thus only are prophets made, and 
the wisdom and the word of prophets alone can 
save ; only thus can character be developed that 
shall scintillate as the diamond of the mine in the 
darkness and filth of the slums and alleys of the dregs 
of society ; only thus are men made, who, like John, 
stand in Herod's voluptuous courts, the prophet 
of the desert still, and unseduced by blandishments 
from his high loyalty. 

The individuals thus developed, combined into 
masses under the potent sway of right discipline, 
all the increased generation of power, shall be 
saved for the increased amelioration of society. 

We have passed the barbaric line, as to the means 
of securing obedience to law, the propriety of con- 
duct. The stake, the rack, and the thumb screw, 
instruments of torture for the body, are no longer 
deemed means of grace for the good of the soul, 
nor the ball and chain, stock, and gallows the in- 
strumentalities most potential in the reformation of 
criminals and the protection of society. 

A higher and better discipline of the individual 
is secured by recognizing the higher and better 
elements in human nature, the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, — influences which mold and guide 
as surely as man has mind and spirit. 

No discipline worthy of the name can come to 
either spirit, mind, or body but thro'.gh daily 
and yearly and life-long endeavor, and is it not 
best it is so." for endeavor here is life and safety, 
and yonder, in the presence of Him who weighs 
the motives of action, endeavor is the measure of 
character, and brings, not less than achievement, 
the highest reward. 



COMPANY. 

BY MRS. N. S. KEDZ1K. 

ONE of the dreads of a house- keeper is "com- 
pany." Having company of any kind is 
more or less of a burden, and whether the com- 
pany is truly welcome from the heart of the hos- 
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tess, depends on whether the pleasure of seeing 
the visitor outweighs the extra work and ihought 
which the addition to the household entails. 
While there is much difference in the guests which 
a hostess may have, there is very much difference 
in housekeepers in the amount of pleasure they 
will take from the visit of a friend. The woman 
who allows her visitor to slip at once into the po- 
sition of a favored member of the family ; who 
really exacts nothing, but allows all the home priv- 
ileges accorded to one who is truly at home, will 
find, in most cases, a visitor who is anxious to be in 
truth a help and a comfort in every way possible. 
While this is especially true of visitors who stay 
some days, it is also, in a great measure, true of 
every guest entertained in the house. No one can 
live well his life, and live to himself alone. No 
family can make the best home possible and not 
mingle more or less with neighbors. And as in 
olden times men were friends only after they had 
broken bread together, or had partaken of the 
same salt, so now friendships are strengthened by 
little visits ; and those visits, if they extend over a 
meal time, when slight refreshments may be of- 
fered, are of much more value as promoters of 
genuine, hearty good-fellowship than if they are 
simply formal calls. It is not the kind or quality 
of the food, but it is the mere having something 
to eat ; because when the subject of food is ap- 
proached, it finds all upon a level, and while all 
may not exactly and fully agree upon any topic of 
conversation, all must eat, all like to eat, and all 
enjoy having something good to eat. 

One reason why company, while it may be 
thoroughly enjoyed by the hostess, is often dread- 
ed a little as well, is because she tries to do too 
much. The feeling of having the best foot fore- 
most in case of company grows to an alarming 
extent, and frequently a house-mother feels, if she 
tries to have a little company, that she must make 
elaborate preparations, when, in truth, Very slight 
refreshments would be quite as acceptable. Few 
kinds of food, and a little of a kind, will give the 
needed encouragement to conversation ; and a small 
company of people will easily entertain themselves 
with very little help. 

It is good for people to visit, and good for them 
to entertain. Nothing rubs down the sharp cor- 
ners, smooths off the rough edges of character, like 
friendly intercourse with neighbors. It sweetens 
character, makes everybody more charitable, more 
kindly in thought and speech, and gives the world 
around a much brighter aspect. There is, of 
course, great danger in too much company or too 
much visiting, for it may grow to absorb the time 
that should be given to honest work. When, in- 
stead of being used as a recreation, it becomes 
one's chief employment, its usefulness is gone, and 
it becomes a detriment to earnest living. An ex- 
cess of any good may become an evil. 

One of the duties a good house-mother owes 
herself is to go abroad occasionally: even a half 
day or an evening spent at a friend's house will 
brighten her up for many weeks, and make her a 
better worker than before. 

Children enjoy entertaining their friends ; and I 
believe the majority of women like to have them as 
company in spite of the extra work. A child who 
feels at liberty to invite his childish company to his 
home is always proud of that home, and of the 
mother who enjoys entertaining her children's 
friends. 

Having company is one of the pleasures of liv- 
ing; and to be fully enjoyed, it must be put in its 
proper place as one of the recreations of life. 

The man who can and will run a private dairy 
properly can make better butter than -a creamery 
can, because he has control not only of the milk 
in all its stages, but he has control of the cow and 
her feed before the milk is drawn ; but there are so 
many men who can't or won't run a private dairy 
properly that there is plenty of room for the 
creamery, and it should be rated among the bles- 
sings of this nineteenth century. — Western Partn- 
er and Stockman. 



FOOD FOR DAIRY COWS. 

Extracts from a paper presented by Prof. C. C. 
Georgeson before the State Dairymen's Associ- 
ation, as published in the Kansas Farmer: — 

"The time is past when the dairyman can make 
a profit without bestowing thought and care on the 
food of his stock. Increasing competition and 
decreasing prices go hand in hand. To meet 
them, the dairyman must take advantage of the 
general fund of knowledge which has been accu 
mulated by experience and by scientific investiga- 
tion. This knowledge teaches, as the first essen- 
tial in the dairy business, that it vill not pay to 
feed a poor cow. The improved dairy cow should 
everywhere be substituted for the common scrub. 

"Secondly, it teaches that whatever may be the 
character of the cow, good or poor, the product, 
and therefore also the profit, must be gauged bv 
the food she eats. Poor feed in a poor cow is a 
poor investment all around. Good feed in a good 
cow is the only combination of conditions from 
which a good profit can be realized. 

"The most economical feed is that which so 
maintains the flow of milk as to allow a good prof- 
it after its cost of purchase or production has been 
deducted. A cheap feed is often the dearest in 
the end. The experienced dairyman can always 
draw pretty correct conclusions as to what is best 
suited to his case as far as price is concerned. The 
foods rich in albuminoids generally cost the most 
money, as linseed cake, cotton-seed cake, malt 
sprouts, bean meal. Nevertheless a small amount 
of one or other of these or similar substances should 
be given cows in milk along with the coarser feed. 
Corn meal is not sufficiently rich in albuminoids 
to make the best feed for milch cows. When it 
forms the only grain feed, the cow must eat much 
more of it to produce milk than is required when 
judiciously mixed with richer foods. 

"Young grass, as it is for about three or four 
weeks after the cattle are put on pasture in spring, 
contains the nutrients in the right proportion for 
milk production, and is easily digested, hence the 
reason that they always do so well when first put 
on grass. Young alfalfa even has a ratio of i :2.S 
too narrow for milk, and cows on it would profit 
by a little corn meal twice a day to widen the ra- 
tio. As the grass grows older, it rapidly changes. 
It becomes more woody and less digestible, and 
by the end of May most dairy cows on grass will 
profit by an addition of a couple of pounds of lin- 
seed or similar meal daily. As regards the win- 
ter feed, I think that under ordinary circumstances 
good ensilage, supplemented by some grain feed, 
bran, or millstuff, and a little oil meal, if possible, 
is about as economical and satisfactory a feed as 
the dairyman can get. This brings me to men- 
tion the fact that wheat bran is more digestible 
when fed dry than when given either as a mash or 
when cooked. 

" When you have the right kind of cow, and 
give it the right kind of food, there is still a 
third point to be noted, and that is to make her 
eat as much of it as possible. It takes a certain 
quantity of feed to keep the animal machinery in 
running order. Now, the cow looks out first for 
herself, and second for the dairyman. His profits 
must come from the surplus she eats over and 
above what is required to run the machine, and 
the greater that surplus, the greater are his profits. 
It is, therefore, essential to make the fe?d as 
tempting and palatable as possible. Give her 
variety, and season it to her taste. The success 
of ensilage as a feed, I think, is largely due to the 
fact that, being green and succulent, it is pleasant to 
the taste, and she eats more of it in proportion than 
she does dry fodder. Beets, mangels, kohl-rabi, 
and other roots are not very nutritious, but they 
are palatable ; they sharpen the appetite and make 
her eat more than she otherwise would, hence they 
have first a ditect influence on the flow of milk in 
the nutrition they furnish, and second an indirect 
influence in that they cause her to eat more of oth- 
er nutritious foods. 
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Seventeen years ago in Nebraska and Kansas 
the price of corn was the same as it was a month 
ago. It was burnt by farmers all over those 
States, and thousands of bushels went to waste on 
the ground. Sixteen years ago the farmers were 
buying corn at seventy-five cents and one dollar a 
bushel. While there is little probability that such 
a bound in prices will occur in the next twelve 
months, the experience should not be entirely wast- 
ed. Corn will probably advance further and be 
much higher. — Kansas Financier. 



Will Lynch will try four or five acres of cotton, 
this year, on his Otter creek farm, and so will 
Peter Dickinson, on his farm at Lowe. Joe 
Wineingar, south of Hewins, took seed home, 
this week, and will try three acres.— Cedarvale 
Star. 

Mayor AUbright, of Winfield, proposes to ex- 
periment in tobacco-raising'Jin Kansas this year. 
He has 20,000 young plants ready to set out, and 
in order to protect them somewhat from tne wind, 
will set them in a cornfield where the stalks are 
still standing. 

Fruit men in this vicinity say the prospects for 
an abundant crop of pears were never better than 
now. Peach buds have also stood the past winter 
remarkably well, and there will be a fair crop, 
with ordinary conditions from now on. — Baxter 
Springs News. 

From the amount of oats and flax being sown 
this spring, we would rather draw the conclusion 
that Anderson County farmers are not going to 
relyiwholly upon corn as they did last year. Flax 
is one of the best crops to bring ready cash. — 
Garnett Republican. 

Hon. William Fryhofer, one of Riley County's 
best farmer citizens, declares that there has never 
before been a time in the history of the country 
when the people of his neighborhood have been in 
such generally comfortable circumstances as now. 
— Manhattan Nationalist. 

A colored farmer in Cowley County will put 
out an acre of tobacco this season and six acres of 
cotton. He says that a soil and climate that will 
grow watermelons will grow cotton and tobacco ; 
and if that is true, Kansas ought to never buy 
another yard of calico or muslin or another spool 
of thread. — Kansas City Star. 

A. D. Berry, one of the prosperous Havana 
farmers, recently sold a bunch of cattle, and the 
corn fed to them paid him thirty-five cents, and he 
has a lot of hogs which buyers want at advancing 
prices. Abe says that men who feed all the corn 
they can grow and buy more, are the ones who 
are making the money. — Independence Tribune. 

Kansas leads every State in the Union in con- 
dition of winter wheat, as reported in |the Farm- 
er's Review (Chicago) under date of April 15th. 
Witness the following : "We summarize the re- 
ports of our correspondents relative to the condi- 
tion of winter wheat as follows: Kansas, 93 per 
cent ; Ohio, 86 ; Kentucky, 8S ; Missouri, 86 ; Wis- 
consin, 79; Illinois, 77; Indiana, 72 ; Washington, 
70." 

Three months ago a well was put down atCher- 
ryvale, and gas found in abundance at a distance 
of 300 feet. Mains were immediately put in, and 
in a short time several stores and residences were 
using the gas for light and fuel. Pleased with the 
first well, another well was sunk, and gas found at 
about the same depth as the first, but the pressure 
of the second well was even greater than that 
of the first. As both wells have been tested for 
some time, the citizens have every reason to be- 
lieve that the flow will be permanent. The city 
is fortunate in having a Board of Trade, composed 
of energetic, wide-awake citizens, who are putting 
forth every effort to induce men of capital to lo- 
cate and establish manufactories of every kind. 

In his crop report for Mirch, Secretary Mohler, 
of the Agricultural Department, says his reports 
from 106 counties of the State clearly indicate that 
the agricultural condition throughout the State on 
April 1st was, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
winter was unusually mild and favorable to winter- 
ing all kinds of stock, and but for the cold weather 
and high winds of Mirch the wheat plant would 
have passed through to spring rains and spring suns 
unimpaired. From this cause, the plant generally 
throughout the State has suffered ; in southern and 
southeastern counties the damage has been serious. 
In many portions of the State, the condition is ex- 
cellent, and, in a general way, the farmers of Kan- 
sas have reason to be encouraged. The increase 
in area sown to wheat in the State in the fall of 
1889, as compared with that sown the previous 
year, is estimated at 24 percent, which gives a to- 
tal area for the State of 1,925,338 acres, or an ex- 
cess of 374,391 acres over that of the previous year. 
Eleven per cent is reported winter-killed. The 
general condition of the plant, as compared with 
the full stand and unimpared vitality, is 90 per 
cent. 
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CALENDAR. 

1SS9-90. 
Pall Term— September 12th to December 20th. 
Winter Term— J anuary 7th to March »Sth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1800-91. 
Pall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Pund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. K. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



The College house on the hill is for rent at very 
moderate terms. Address the President. 

Mayor Roberts has appointed Professor Lantz 
a member of the Manhattan City Park Commission 
for a term of three years. 

The ladies of the Episcopal Church have been 
granted the privilege of feeding the multitude on 
Commencement Day. 

Prof. Georgeson has received a considerable 
consignment of seeds direct from Japan for exper- 
imental trial here. 

Editor Havermale, of the Olsbnrg News-Letter, 
visited the College yesterday, and spent several 
hours in the industrial departments, giving special 
attention to the Printing Office. 

The Board met in regular session on Tuesday, 
reorganized, and transacted considerable business 
of importance. The full proceedings will be 
published next week. 

The vegetables in the experimental gardens are 
making a rapid growth, some varieties of peas 
having already attained a height of six inches. 
The condition of the gardens excites the admiration 
of all visitors. 

The annual target practice on Friday and Sat- 
urday called out a hundred marksmen, each of 
whom fired eight shots. The highest score, thir- 
ty-six out of a possible forty, was made by P>. A. 
Knox, a Second-year student. 

The College has received this week a fine man- 
ikin imported especially for this College by Mr. 
Ward, of Rochester, who selected it in person. 
Classes in physiology will hereafter receive the 
benefit of this provision by special appropriation 
of the last Legislature. 

Prof. J. N. Wilkinson, of the State Normal 
School, paid the College a pleasant visit on Thurs- 
day morning, spending the entire forenoon in view- 
ing the buildings, grounds, and farm. He gave 
a hearty greeting to the students in Chapel, and 
was as heartily recieved by all. 

Hon. A. R. Greene, whose daughters are mem- 
bers of our Second-year Class, gave a very enter- 
taining lecture in behalf of the Women's Relief 
Corps Thuisday evening. It was entitled, "Un- 
der Four Flags," and presented in detail the de- 
scription and history of the old Spanish fort near 
St. Augustine, Florida. 

The Industrialist goes, in its we.kly visits, to 
each of 797 newspapers in Kansas as an exchange 
for each of them. Only two hundred and fifteen 
of these return the compliment, and are filed in 
the College reading room for use of our 500 stu- 
dents. The other 582 give nothing in return for 
it. This is taxation without representation. 

The forthcoming Catalogue will contain eight 
photo-engravings, showing, in addition to the main 
building and a view of the grounds, several in- 
teriors, among them the Chemical Laboratory, 
Drawing Room, Carpenter Shop, Kitchen Labor- 
atory, Sewing Room, ;md Printing Office. A 
list of the graduates will also be printed as an ap- 
pendix. 

The Board and the Faculty with their wives 
were entertained in a pleasing and substantial 
manner by the Cooking Class on Tuesday evening. 
An elegant supper was served in the Sewing Room, 
the young ladies attending as waiters. Every- 
body praised the supper, all of which, even the 
butter and ice cream, was prepared by the Class 
under Mrs. Kedzie's direction. 

The fourth division of the Third-year Class 
made their last appearance for this year in public 
orations yesterday afternoon. Names and topics 
follow: "A Recent Reform in the Ballot," 
A. E. Martin ; "The Value of Aesthetics," Nellie 
McDonald ; "A Defence of Monasticism," D. C. 



McDowell; "The Development of Dress and 
Manners since Colonial Times," Bertha Winchip ; 
"A Conquering King," A. K. Midgley; "Two 
Famous Women," Madeleine Milner; "Personal 
Liberty," P. C. Milner; "A Mistaken Benefac- 
tor," H. E. Moore. 

Regent Forsyth entertajned the Board, Faculty, 
and students in a ten-minutes' speech in Chapel 
Wednesday morning, full of practical wisdom, 
with many happy hits of humor that brought 
quick response in cheers. He was especially se- 
vere upon the man who grumblingly complains 
that the world owes him a living, saying, "The 
world owes you exactly what you earn by what you 
do for it." 



THE IONIAN EXHIBITION. 

Well may the young ladies of the Ionian Liter- 
ary Society paraphrase a well-known quotation, 
and say, "We came, we saw, we conquered;" for 
on Friday evening, April 25th, they presented to 
the public their first annual exhibition, and to the 
verdict "well done" there was not a dissenting 
voice. 

Notwithstanding the rainy evening, the Chapel 
was filled with the friendly and curious, and at 
eight o'clock the exercises opened with an over- 
ture by the College Orchestra, which was fol- 
lowed by invocation by President Fairchild. Miss 
Mamie Houghton, the Society President, made a 
neat address of welcome, in which she gave a 
short history of the Society, with something of the 
trials attending its organization. Then followed the 
programme as printed in full relow, which was pre- 
sented in a manner that won much applause from 
the audience. The address, "The Old World 
Yields to the New," by Miss Julia Pearce, and 
the Society paper, the Oracle, edited and read 
by Miss Lotta Short, are worthy of special men- 
tion : — 

PROGRAMME. 

Overture . "Polka Di Concert." 

College Orchestra. 

Invocation. , 

Greeting Double Duet. 

Misses Hederstrom, Selby, Vail, and Weist. 

Address "The Old World Yields to the New." 

Julia K. Pearce. 

Debate: 

"Resolved, That the State should furnish Kindergartens, Colleges, 

and Universities as a part of our Educational System." 

Affirmative, Alice Vail. 

Negative, Effie Gilstrap. 

Solo— vocal "Oh ! Loving,Heart, Trust on." 

Eda Hederstrom. 

Declamation "Nothing to Wear." 

Doris Kinney. 

Oracle Lotta J. Short. 

Cuckoo Song Ionian Quartette 

Misses Kinney, Pierce, Vail, and Wiest. 

Oration "The Women of the War." 

Kannie E. Waugh. 

Instrumental Trio "Le Cuirassier Galop." 

Misses Nichols, Reed, and Hederstrom. 

Historical Presentation: Scenes from the life of Queen Elizabeth. 

Music Committee, Eda Hederstrom, Susan Nichols. 
Play Committee, Maude Whitney. 

A score or more of young ladies in appropiate 
costumes presented, as an after-piece, four scenes 
from the life of Queen Elizabeth. The first scene 
showed Elizabeth's coronation, with Mary Queen 
of Scots in the background ; the second was a pan- 
tomime representing the meeting of haughty Eliz- 
abeth and humble Mary in the garden; the third, 
a scene at Kenilworth Castle, where Elizabeth 
meets Amy Robsart, wife of Leicester; the fourth, 
a masquerade before Queen Elizabeth, in which 
the maskers represent the nations that have occu- 
pied England — Britons, Romans, Saxons, and 
Normans. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasuer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Inpustrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt.J.S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
In the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should he addressed through the Director. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

G. W. Waters, '86, called at the College on his 
way home from teaching in Zeandale. 

C. B. Jennings, student in 1882-83, writes from 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania: "I wish it were possi- 
ble for me to return and complete my course .at 
your college." 

J. S. Gould, Third-year in 1888, called at the 
College Monday, having finished his school near 
Randolph. He is now expecting work in one of 
the Government Schools for Indians. 

P. M. Kokanour, according to the Manhattan 
Republic, will leave on Monday next for his new 
home in Lake Arthur, La., and will issue the first 
number of his paper, the Herald, on May 15th. 

R. U. Waldraven, '89, was a visitor on Satur- 
day last. He will engage in farming this summer 
near Parallel, and will give special attention to 
horticulture, it being his intention to pursue post- 
graduate studies in that line. 

L. H. Dixon, '88, writes that he has removed 
from Trinidad to Denver, Col., where he is head 
draughtsman for W. N. Meredith, architect. He 
is boarding at the same place as D. W. Working 
and E. H. Snyder, '88, and has for his room-mate 
A. G. Walton, a student in '86 '87, who is 
draughtsman for L. M. Wood, architect. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Society Hall, April 18th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President Smith. 
Music by the Society. Devotion. Election and initiation of mem 
bers being the next in order, the Secretary was instructed to cast a bal- 
lot in favor of G. A. Gratiginy becoming a member of the Society. 
Mr. Browning, whose name was proposed the previous week, was in- 
itiated. The regular programme was then taken up. R. D. Wh.iley 
fave a declamation entitled, "The Laven,"a poem. Select reading 
y Elizabeth Hoyt. The question, "Resolved, That the time of wars 
between nations is past," was argued on the affirmative bv Miss 
Hoop, assisted by Mr. Armour, and on the negative by Miss McDon- 
ald, assisted by Mr. Harmon. The Judges, Messrs. Blachly, Mcll- 
vaine, and Newberger.decided unanimously in favor of the negative. 
The Gleaner, presented by Miss Parker, was the last before recess. 
Upon again coming to order, the Society listened to a solo, by W. 
W. Hutto, followed by the Newsman's report. The President then' 
called upon the members for extemporaneous speeches. Nearly all 
responded with short speeches, making the time devoted to that pass 
very quickly. Report of committees, on question for extemporaneous 
speaking, and music. As there was no unfinished business before 
the house, new business was considered. The President read the 
names of those in the divisions for Gleaner work. B. H. Pound was 
instructed to see about having some cards printed, and a motion was 
made to buy one dollar's worth of Gleaner paper. Assignment of du- 
ties. Report of Critic. Secretary's report. Music, an instrumental 
selection by Miss Corlett, ended the programme. J.M. S. 



Society Hall, April 19th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by President Davis. 
Prayer by D. C. McDowell. Minutes of previous meeting read and 
approved. The question for debate was, ''Resolved, That the eight- 
hour system should be adopted in the industrial world." Mr. Crea- 
ger opened the debate on the affirmative. He showed the great ad- 
vantages of machinery in the labor ol today. Man wants time for 
mental culture, and this he will not have if he is compelled to labor 
ten hours per day. The same work can be accomplished in eight 
hours as in ten, because laborers, as a class, will be more intelligent, 
and the conditions under which they labor, more favorable. Mr, 
Spilman, the first speaker on the negative, spoke of the fact that 
as the advantages of the laborer increase, so labor throughout the 
industrial world increases. If machinery aids the laborer, it takes 
labor to produce the machinery. We need all the time we can get. 
He spok'e of the disposition of'the laborer to idle away his time, and 
prophesied this to be the case if two hours more were allowed him ; 
also of the low grade of intelligence that pervades our laborers as a 
class, and of the increased expense of the eight-hour system. T. E. 
Wimer having been chosen to supply the place of Mr. Sanders, ab- 
sent, replied to the arguments of the negative, and, after turning over 
again the arguments of his colleague, concluded: "There ir a certain 
amount of labor to be done ; if not done in ten hours, it will be done 
in eight, thus giving the laborer two hours per day for intellectual 
development. Mr. Martin, chosen to take the place of Mr. McDo.v- 
ell, said that the work performed in ten hours could not be performed 
in eight; that the cutting of hours means a cutting of wages, and the 
cutting of wages means a revolution among the laboring class. He 
also showed the relation of labor to capital, and concluded that the 
adoption of the eight hour system meant simply industrial failure in 
the United States. Mr. Creager, in closing the affirmative, spoke of 
the universality of the adoption of the system. We may for a time 
have lower wages and less work c'one; but when all is adjusted, we 
will perform more work, have as good or better wages, and more in- 
telligent workers. He spoke of its application to farm work as well 
as in other channels. Mr. Spilman closed the debate on the negative 
by reviewing the arguments of the affirmative, after which the Socie- 
ty decided in favor of the affirmative. Mr. Milner delivered a dec- 
lamation on "The Idea of Honor." Mr. Edelhlute read a selection 
entitled, "Ambition Lastirg." Mr. Davies lavored the Society with 
a discussion of "Westminster Abbey," giving its history, and stating 
by whom, and for what purpose constructed. L. S. Harner report- 
ed the news of the week. Wimer. 

Hamilton Hall, April 10th. 
President Cranston called the Hamiltonsto order, an'J R. W. New- 
man led in devotion. The minutes of the 'ast meeting were read, and 
after about fifteen minutes ot interesting parliamentary drill, we 
reached the programn.eof theevening. C. D. Adams' declamation was 
by Story, entitled "Modern Republics." K.J. Brock then read the Re- 
corder. It contained a number of well written and amusing articles. 
The titles of some suggest the c ntents: "The Antics of a Senior," 
"Bismarck's Work in the German Empire." a poem, "What the Jun- 
iors Do," "The Story of Jephthah" (revised), "What a nird Told," 
"The Story of a Raindrop," etc. U. U. Ralderston read an essay 
narrating the treatment of sime Chinamen in a western miningcamp. 
The debate was upon the question, ■•? houWl the Farmer's Alliance 
enter politics?" P.M. Li S-ottltd the affirmative. He said there 
are several millions of f aimers in the Alliance. The unity of their or- 
ganization wo ><l give thein great political power. The nigh freight! 
render the profits of farming small, and the high rates of interest 
increase the ImrJeus. These cm be regula ed with advantage only 
ny legislative action, and to obtain the power necessary to con- 
trol such action the farmers must act toget' cr. It is impossible for 
them to unite in any existing party, so the Alliance must assume the 
altitude of a political organization. W. S. Pope thought that the 
prejudice of lormer associations would prevent a harmonious action 
in the new work. The old ideas of political necessities would receive 
prominence, and the result would be the formation of a new patty, 
without doing any good. The Alliance can lie strongest and can 
work most effectively by meeting the attacks of monopolies as a mo- 
nopoly. Its orgat i/.ation as a party would deprive the fanners of the 
assistance of classes whose interests are similar. H. C. Cobb cr ntin- 
ued the argument on the affirmative. The work of the Alliance would 
be more practical if it offered a means of benefiting the farmers' con- 
dition. The only way to reduce the power of monopolists in Congress 
and in our Legislatures is to choose the representatives of the farmers 
from the farmers. The principal objection which G. C. Seymour 
thought of was the probability that the farmers couldn't agree as a 
->olitical party. The decision upon the merits of the debate was re- 
erred to the Society and, after some time, a decision was rendered in 
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favor of the affirmative speakers. We then passed the remainder of 
the programme, and entered upon the consideration of several items 
of business, where the discussion of numerous questions of parliamen- 
tary practice helped to engage our attention until the orders of the 
day were taken up, and at the usual hour, the Society was declared 
adjourned. Gilstkap. 

THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 
The chances of the Louisiana Lottery to get its 
charter renewed are good, it is said. The major- 
ity of the population are pronounced in favor of 
the proposition. They, however, think $1,000,- 
ooo per annum should be exacted of the company, 
instead of $700,000 :.s now. They claim that, if 
the money paid into the State treasury yearly by 
the concern was withdrawn, many charitable in- 
stitutions would be without any means of support 
whatever, as the State is almost bankrupt. The 
bankers of New Orleans assert the money can of- 
ten be borrowed by farmers and others in that city 
at 3 per cent. They say that one-fourth the bank- 
ing capital of that city is furnished by the Lottery 
Company. 

Those who oppose the lottery say that it is 
ruining the morals of the citizens of the State, and 
that its vicious effects are extremely disastrous to 
religious, social, political,, and financial growth 
and well-being of the State and its citizens. They 
claim that it encourages gambling with its con- 
comitant evils, and its influence upon the rising 
generation is such that the State is breeding a race 
of gamblers. They regard the lottery as the 
most corrupt institution that this country has ever 
known and ever countenanced by law, and a foul 
blot upon the escutcheon of the State, that should 
by all means, at any cost, be wiped out of exis- 
tence . — Southern Live Stock Journal. 

Few people have any conception of the enor- 
mous amount of money which goes daily into the 
coffers of that monster of iniquity, and greatest of 
all swindlers, the Louisiana lottery, located at New 
Orleans, La. New Orleans is a city of about 300,- 
000 inhabitants, and transacts a large business. 
When it is known that two-thirds of all the pos- 
tal orders, two-thirds of the registered letters, and 
one-half of the total mail at the New Orleans post 
office is for that concern, some idea of the magni- 
tude of the sum of money filched from its ignorant 
dupes may be conceived. Its patrons are largely 
the more ignorant class of workingmen, servant 
girls, ignorant negroes, and boys who have not 
yet attained the mature age of judgment and sense. 
A banker in a small town of about 1,100 inhabit- 
ants out west told us that he kept, as nearly as pos- 
sible, an account for a year of the amount of mon- 
ey sent to this lottery from his town, and how 
much came back. The result was over $300 sent 
to the lottery and one prize of $10 returned. We 
think if an investigation could be made, this would 
be found to be the average throughout the United 
States. Sending money to a lottery is like hand- 
ing it to a rogue without any security. The man- 
agers have everything in their own hands without 
any check whatever. They award some prizes, it 
is true. They have to do that, but it will be 
found they are only planted where they will do 
the most good as an advertisement. The mana- 
gers are rogues, otherwise they would not be run- 
ning such a demoralizing institution. What rea- 
son have we to suppose they will be more honest 
than rogues of lesser calibre, such as we are famil- 
iar with. 

Its demoralizing influence penetrates almost 
every avenue of political and social life in Louisi- 
ana. We are glad to see that a movement has 
been inaugurated for the purpose of crushing it 
ol ,t. Farm, Field, and Stockman. 

TCt RAISE PEANUTS. 
When all danger of frosts is past, the soil is 
bedded up and prepared as for tobacco, leaving 
only a slight furrow mark between the rows. In 
the center of each of these beds, in a straight line, 
plant two seeds at a distance of eighteen inches ; 
also have reserve plants to fill the places of those 
destroyed by cut worms, etc. The after cultiva- 
tion is simply to keep down the weeds, preserving 
the shape of the beds until near the time of blos- 
soming. A narrow cultivator is then run through 
the rows, followed by a horse team to earth up the 
plants. The earth is afterwards leveled to present 
a flat hill, in which nuts are to form. After thif, 
weeds or grass must be pulled by hand. Under 
eood cultivation, the yield is sixty to seventy bush- 
els, and from that to eighty bushels per acre.— 
Columns Rural World. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

mOP. J. D. WALTERS. 



The Regents of the Kansas University have de- 
cided to expend $8,000 in repairing the founda- 
tions of the main buildings. 

Judge R. P. McColloch went to Freeport to de- 
liver an address at the commencement exercises of 
three schools to be held at that place.— Anthony 
Republican. 

The fraudulent census returns of Lyon County 
played a rathersevere trick on Prof. Joseph Hill by 
reporting him as the father of a family of thirteen, 
when in fact he was a single man. He says it 
was a criminal joke. 

The Faculty of Garfield University at Wichi- 
ta have expelled fourstudents. Two of these, from 
the Literary Department, were discharged for visi- 
ting gambling halls, and two, from the Department 
of Theology, for going to still worse plaees. 

The teachers of Jackson County held their 
April meeting at Oskaloosa April fifth State 
Superintendent Winans delivered a very able ad- 
dress. A free dinner, appreciated by seventy-five 
hungry teachers, was served by the ladies of the 
city. 

At the State Normal in Emporia, after the Sen- 
iors had planted a class tree, the Juniors painte d 
it a brilliant red. In the State University, under 
similar conditions, the tree was painted a delicate 
green. There is a better appreciation of the fit- 
ness of things in the University. — Laivrence Jour- 
nal. 



A meeting of the City Superintendents of 
Schools of the State will be held in Topeka on May 
9th, to considers plan of uniform high-school 
work of a standard sufficiently high to certificate 
graduates from the high schools to the State Uni- 
versity, State Normal, and State Agricultural 
College. 

Mrs. J. K. Hudson, wife of the editor of the 
Topeka Capital, is possessed of literary ability of 
high order, and has already done considerable 
work. A serial story, "A Child of Erin," is now 
running in her husband's paper. As yet, Mrs. 
Hudson's fame has penetrated but little outside of 
her own State, but it will not be long before her 
fame will be confined only by its author's possibil- 
ities. — Printer's Album. 

At Lawrence about 350 of the students of the 
University gathered, and, after organizing, march- 
ed to the residence of Prof. Snow, the new Chan- 
cellor, where they were cordially received. The 
Professors of the Faculty and Regents made ad- 
dresses, and after a delightful interchange of friend- 
ly courtesies, and the utterance of good Will to 
Chancellor Snow and the" University, the proces- 
sion re-formed, returned to the center of the city, 
and dispersed. 

State Superintendent George W. Winans re- 
turned yesterday from Chapman where he deliver- 
ed an address before the students of the Dickinson 
County High School. This is the only county high 
school in the State. Superintendent Winans says 
that, although it is yet in its first year, it is a splen- 
did institution and doing most excellent work. 
There are now 105 students in the school from 
various parts of the County, and Superintendent 
Winans says that he has never seen a moie per- 
severing and assiduous set of students in any 
school. There are three courses: one which fits 
the student for the university ; another which trains 
him for teaching, and another which is fully up to 
the course of study found in the city high schools. 
— Topeka Capital. 

At the meeting of High School Principals and 
City Superintendents held at Lawrence, Kansas, 
April 4th and 5th, the relationship of the High 
School to the University was discussed with the 
Faculty, who showed that the High Schools of the 
State were unable to prepare pupils to enter the 
Freshman Class of the University in Latin, Greek, 
French, and German, but that these could meet the 
requirements in mathematics and in English. Be- 
tween the standard required for entrance to the 
Freshman Class of the University and what is pos- 
sible to be accomplished by the High Schools there 
is a great gap, that at present can only be bridged 



by the united efforts of the University and those 
directing the public schools. There is a willing- 
ness on the part of the State University to make 
concessions by changing their course of study so as 
to adapt it to the needs of the Common School sys- 
tem — not necessarily by lowering the standard, but 
by accepting better and more thorough work in 
English in lieu of Greek. This will make it pos- 
sible for all High Schools having a three-years' 
course to become fitting schools for the University, 
and, at the same time, give the best possible prep- 
aration to High School pupils for their life-work 
should they never enter the University. But there 
should also be a definite relationship established 
between the High Schools, the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the State Normal School, by which pu- 
pils who have completed certain courses of instruc- 
tion may be accredited with the work accomplish- 
ed, and thus be enabled to complete the work in 
those institutions in less time. This matter has 
been presented to the State Board of Education, 
and after a full discussion of the purposes under- 
taken, it received the endorsement of the entire 
Board. In order to discuss these points fully, a 
meeting of City Superintendents will be held at 
Topeka, May 9th, at 9 a. m. There will be 
no fixed programme, but each Superintendent 
should come prepared to discuss the best possible 
High School course which can be maintained. 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 

Bulletin No. 17, by the Agricultural Department of South Dakota 
Agricultural College, is devoted entirely to small grain. 

The Fifteenth Annua' Report of the Ontario Agricultural College 
and Experimental Farm, located at Guelph, Canada, combines the 
catalogue of officers and students with reports of the financial offi- 
cers and the Professors of Geology, Chemistry, Veterinary Science, 
aid of Dairy Husbandry. 

Bulletin No. 10, of the New Hampshire Experiment Station, re- 
ports upon co-operative fertilizer experime; ts, showing a comparison 
of manure, ashes, and chemicals. 

Bulletin No. 11, of the Colorado Experiment Station, gives results 
with sugar beets. 

Bulletin No. 23, of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, is devoted to 
"Prevention of the Apple Scab." 



Newspaper Bulletin No. 1, of the Vermont Experiment Station, is 
devoted to the "Wastes of the Dairy." 

Part 2nd, of the Report of the Pennsylvania State College, is de- 
voted to the work of the Experiment Station for the year 1SS7 and 
i eludes a report upon experimental work done prior to the formal 
c rganization of the Station. 

Bulletin No. 1, Vol. 3, second series, t f the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, is dev ted to experiments with potatoes. 

'•Experiments in the Culture of the Sugar Beet in Nebraska," is 
the title of Bulletin No. 13, of the Nebraska Experiment Station. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the State Veterinarian of Wisconsin 
has a record of observations and work upon glanders, glanders in 
man, pleuro- pneumonia, Texas fever, sheep scab, and hog cholera. 

The Second Annual Report of the Colorado Experiment Station is 
a well-printed document of 136 pages of matter descriptive of the 
Station work of 1889. The report of a special exam ning committee 
appointed by the Colorado State Grange and the^tate Horticultural 



graduate in 1888 of the Kansas Agricultural 
as a part of this report 



ollege, and published 
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Massachusetts makes a bulky volume of 333 pages, descriptive of the 
work of tl e past year. 

Bulletin No. 26, of the V. S. Departm.nt of Agriculture is devoted 
to a record of experiments in the production of sorghum sugar, made 
during the past season, at Conway Springs Attica, Medicine Lodge, 
Ness C.tv, Liberal, Arkalon, Meade, Mmneola, and Sterling, Kan- 
sas, besides several other places in the United States. 

Bulletin No. <;, by the Horticultural Deparment of the Michigan 
Experiment Station, is a report upon comparative tests of vegetables 
and their methods of culture. Bulletin No. «8, of the same station, 
is is. wed by the Zoological Department, and reports upon insecti- 
cides. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
, tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



WP HOLMAN,— Drugs and Toilet articles. Fancy Groceries, 
. Fruits, Confectionery, Nuts, Cigars and Tobacco. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

MICROSCOPES.— Swingle and Varnev's Bookstore is the place to 
get your Microscopes, Dissecting Glasses, Text-books, and Stu- 
dent's Supplies of all kinds. 

ICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Soecial care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razor* 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Pr oprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley a Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1 .65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at lo'w prices. 

MANHATTAN BANK.— E. B. Purcell, banker. J. \V. Webb, 
Cashier. A general banking business transacted. Bills of Ex- 
change issued on all principal cities and towns-of Europe. All bills 
have personal, faithful, And prompt attention of our attorneys. Pro- 
ceeds remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, without any 
charge of commission. 

EI! PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest slock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of Housekeeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RB LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-hooks and 
, School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be heat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 



General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere^ 
is expected <>t all. Every student is encouraged In the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," t« maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootherrulesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before themeetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

*Kv«ry Friday, at 1 :,*> p. m., the whole body of students gather for 
a Ucturc from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex 
ercises of the third and iourth year classes. Once a week all the 
Glomes mutt, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 

reel exprt-wion . 

There are tour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
year* 1 Standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alalia Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meel 
1m May afternoon. The WtbtUt Slid the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific CI uh.com posed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the citv. 

Branches ot the College Y. M. C. A.'and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Onu in each term the College Hall Is opened for a social gather^ 
,ng of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



COLLEGE TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE. 

BY PRES. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

I PROPOSE to present in this paper an outline of 
the training in agriculture which best serves the 
end sought in such an institution. In this connection, 
it will be acknowledged that any such training 
must be in a course of study and practice definite- 
ly arranged, to give the clearest understanding o* 
the subject studied, and the most natural and com 
plete development of ability in the student. The 
whole course must be so substantial in character as 
to give discipline in observation and judgment, as 
well as information, and such practical acquaint- 
ance with the general world as to make one famil- 
iar, at least, with the ways of finding knowledge 
when it is wanted, and using it to influence the 
thoughts of others. The thought of Sir Francis 
Bacon, that man can do nothing but move things, 
and must leave nature to do the rest, emphasizes 
the importance of such scientific training, since 
the how and when and where to move things for 
the successful making of a crop out of seed, soil, 
sunshine, and shower, depend wholly upon our un- 
derstanding of the why we move. It is plain, then, 
that any satisfactory provision for training in agri- 
culture requires a thorough training in those sci- 
ences most clearly associated with the facts of agri 
culture. And yet, all these are but the preparation. 
Thev may be possessed without agriculture, and 
may be taught without reference to agriculture. 

A college which would train farmers must not 
only give the tools, but teach their use. For this, 
there is needed a succession of lectures, combining 
such facts and principles and rules in the art of ag- 
riculture as have most general application, and can 
be most fully explained in connection with the facts 
of science. For clearer explanation of my mean- 
ing, I may suggest a few of the topics most likely 
to interest the inquiring minds of students, and 
most profitable to those who seek a use for facts 
among the farmers. Without any attempt to ex- 
haust the subject, or even to discriminate exactly 
the points of importance, I venture to name a se- 
ries of topics which must be acknowledged to be 
worth distinction from the standpoint of farmers. 
The Professor of Agriculture would find it easy 
to fill a four-years' course with information which 
any farmer might be glad to have. We will 
name only a few of the prominent topics or ques- 
tions of interest: suitable farms, in soil, exposure, 
relation to market, shape and convenience for di- 
vision for every variety of cropping, and handling 
of stock ; suitable crops for the market most conven- 
ient, for the soil available, for the capital con- 
trolled, for the climate of the region, for the vari- 
able seasons of our fickle climate, for the help at 
hand, and for the conditions of tillage ; suitable 
stock for markets within reach, for the feed-yard, 
for the daily, for the crops likely to be raised, for 
buildings to be afforded, for the skill of the owner, 
for the help he may secure, and even for his per- 
sonal taste ; suitable culture, for various crops on 
various soils, in various seasons, with rotation and 
without, involving available experience and ma- 
chinery ; suitable handling of stock in breeding,for 
distinct ideals in both butter and cheese, in pork, 
in mutton or wool, in horse-flesh for draught and 
road or the race course; especial principles of fer- 
tility, involving seed selection, methods of plant- 
ing, tillage, drainage, irrigation, manuring, rota- 
tion; diseases of crops, as smuts, rusts, mildews, 
rots, and blights ; diseases of stock, accidental and 
contagious— black-leg, pleuro pneumonia, splenic 
fever, stalk disease, hog cholera, foot-rot, grub ; 
enemies of stock and crops in the insect world- 
lice, worms, bugs, beetles, and borers, too numer- 
ous to mention; protection of crops, in proper 



stacks, barns, cribs, granaries, and silos ; and pro- 
tection of stock and care of stock in suitable pens 
and corrals, tying and handling; good feeding by 
corn and cooked food, pure water and warm, 
good air and sunlight. Then comes the whole 
range of topics implied in wise marketing and pre- 
paring for market, in which the whole subject of 
political economy may be involved for deciding 
the relation of price and cost under the great law 

of supply and demand. 

These are but suggestions from among the mul- 
titude of topics which a skillful teacher may treat 
to advantage of those who are to follow farming ; 
for while information upon these topics may be 
culled from a variety of sources, only the man of 
experience can judge of its proper application. 

But a still more practical training in agriculture 
is needed by those who a" B to follow it. The four 
years of youth from seventeen to twenty-one make 
a greater change in the life of a man than almost 
any other equal period. The boyish ways give 
place to manly action ; the boyish thoughts are 
supplanted by a man's plans; the habits of man- 
hood are largely formed, and the ideas of every- 
day life, which must guide in future accomplish- 
ment, are largely made. Now, if during these 
four years of student life no opportunity is given 
for direct contact with the soil and its crops, how- 
ever excellent the early training may have been, 
it is remembered only as something outgrown. 
Moreover, the lectures in agriculture and horticul- 
ture suitable for such a course must have illustra- 
tions of their meaning and application from actual 
operations upon the farm and in garden and or- 
chard. Without such illustrations felt directly by 
the students in their association with the teachers, 
such lectures would be out of place in any course 
of study. For these reasons, it has seemed always 
desirable that a college of agriculture should pro- 
vide for direct training in the art of agriculture as 
well as in the general knowledge of its ways, 
means, and methods. 

Such training must be in the form of actual 
work needed to carry on the operations of farm, 
orchard, and garden. Such work has the advan- 
tage of making the student familiar with the farm 
management in all its details of contrivances for 
accomplishing definite purposes, and all the re- 
sults of such managements are tested in use, and 
from criticism of methods is derived strength of 
judgment concerning the very important every-day 
items of farm practice. Such a training of judg- 
ment is quite as important as knowledge, since it 
makes knowledge into wisdom and develops tact. 
No less important is such a course in manual labor 
for sake of habit. No one at any time of life can 
forsake manual labor even for a limited time and 
not find himself awkward in beginning again, and 
loth to undertake the task with unused muscles. 
It is even more difficult at this stage of growth ; 
and habits of manual labor must be maintained if 
one would find himself eiticient in such tasks after 
a course of study. It is not, then, a waste of time 
or energy for a young man to perform even the 
drudgery of the farm ; for that is the definite part 
of what a farmer must know in practice. But it 
is only by such constant attention to the little things, 
as well as the great, that one can actually know his 
business. We all know that it is possible for a doc- 
tor or a lawyer to know a great deal about either 
medicine or law without success in practice. Just 
so on the farm: knowledge alone of farm practices 
followed by others will serve but little purpose. 
A good farmer must be critical ill his acquaintance 
with things which he handles every day. He 
must have his tastes, his preferences in minute de- 
tails, and be able to act almost without thinking 
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from his familiar acquaintance and habit of judg- 
ing. 

A still more important reason for such associa- 
tion of actual work with college training is found 
in the fact that agriculture must be developed 
through actual experiment in the things themselves ; 
and the youth who has to deal with the progress of 
such experiments has the best of opportunity for 
knowing what can, and what cannot, be well at- 
tempted in any ordinary farming. The interest in 
experimental agriculture must be an important 
part of the training offered also, since any import- 
ant changes in the modes of agriculture require 
long years of trial before final acceptance. The bet- 
ter prepared by familiarity educated young farm- 
ers are, the more perfect will be their preparation 
for accepting and testing such new methods. Fi- 
nally, it is only by actual handling of things them- 
selves that any general executive ability can be ac- 
quired, and the young man who expects to use his 
education to advantage on the farm must have 
used that education step by step, while gaining it, in 
the same general operations that require his atten- 
tion in after life. 

All these considerations, and others, have led to 
the introduction of actual labor as one of the es- 
sentials of industrial training everywhere, and 
those institutions which have most carefully and 
thoroughly sought to meet these requirements are 
admitted to have accomplished most in the line of 
such training. 

It is now some thirty years since the first crude 
attempts at college training in agriculture. The 
results are more than might be expected, when we 
think of the slow motion of society in such im- 
provements. Hosts of educated men are busy in 
studying the general condition of productive farm- 
ing, and no one can fail to see the effect in the 
general advancement of the years. In spite of 
the prevailing depression among farmers, there are 
stronger and better trained men, ready to lead the 
masses, than ever before. 

The existence of the State Experiment Stations 
is made possible by having such trained men, and 
their general usefulness is multiplied a hundied 
fold by the reception which their investigations 
meet among people already trained in such studies. 
Their influence is felt through the "agricultural 
press," the efficiency of which is largely secured 
through men of such training. At the same time, 
influential leaders among the younger farmers are 
coming forward with a clearer understanding of 
the relations sustained by the farmer to the wel- 
fare of the country, and a better preparation for 
safe leadership. Certainly no one who has watched 
the development of this idea of college training in 
agriculture can do'ibt its accomplishment of great 
results for better and more profitable farming. 
The actual proof of good work is given by per- 
sonal statistics of those who have tried, and found 
useful, the methods described. 

Such methods have been followed by the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College for some years 
past ; barely long enough to establish its reputa- 
tion among those who have tested its work. Its 
five hundred students yearly are chiefly from far- 
mer's homes, and carry back to the same homes 
the influence of their training, in higher apprecia- 
tion of their opportunities in a community of far- 
mers. The State is receiving abundant returns 
tor its moderate amount invested in buildings and 
apparatus, and its endowment of half a million 
dollars is rendered effective to the very people for 
whom it was intended. — Extract from Paper in 
Quarterly Report Bourd of Agriculture, March 
31, 1890. 

THE SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 

IIV PROF. D. E. I.ANTZ. 

SHOPS for the sale and exchange of old books 
mav now be found in almost every city in this 
country. These "literary junk shops" have a 
character somewhat more fixed than that of shops 
for the disposal of ordinary cast-off odds and ends 
and partly worn-out articles. While -these latter 
depend entirely upon the poorer people for their 
trade, the second-hand book-dealer has customers 
from every station of life. The street Arab who 
buys a worn first reader for a dime may brush 
against a millionaire in search of some rare first 
edition. A man's presence in one of these stores 
is no argument for his poverty, but rather an indi- 
cation of advanced literary tastes. True, the bib- 



liophile is generally a poor man, with very little to 
invest ; but his interest in the second-hand books 
will be entirely independent of his financial circum- 
stances. • 

To the special student in certain lines of litera- 
ture, or to the purchaser for a public library, these 
second-hand stores form one of the chief attractions 
of the city. Filled with musty and dusty volumes, 
usually without much attention to classification, 
they seem very uninviting to the ordinary observ- 
er, and yet, buried here, one can often find treas- 
ures of no small value to the book collector. 

The second-hand stores of our larger centers of 
population are not the richest in literary treasures ; 
for these points bring also the largest number of 
buyers, who gather up # promptly all the works 
valuable in the eyes of the book-lover. It is in 
the smaller inland towns, where^ the dealer cares 
little for sharp bargains and hurried trade, that one 
can most frequently find the books that are just to 
his taste. It is here also that he can usually make 
the most satisfactory terms in their purchase. 

The keepers of these shops in the provincial 
towns have frequently little conception of the ac- 
tual value of the books they offer for sale. I have 
met some of them who knew nothing whatever of 
either first editions, fine bindings, scarce books, 
or those out of print. Age is sometimes assumed 
as the only measure of the book's value. A few 
month ago, I had occasion to look over the stock of 
a second-hand dealer. Before I left his shop, he 
called my attention to some old books which he 
considered so valuable that he kept them under 
glass. Upon looking at these "rarities," I found 
them to be eighteenth-century books in Latin, 
mostly college text-books. The most valuable 
among them was a well-printed Virgil, which ought 
to have sold for $3.00. The others were not worth 
anything, for they were in badly broken bindings, 
foxed, and not scarce. Each of the volumes was 
labeled with an inscription, such as, "This book 
is one hundred and twenty years old," and when I 
asked the price, the dealer was almost afraid to 
name one, for fear that it would be too low. 
Aside from this misunderstanding as to real values, 
this dealer had an excellent stock of second-hand 
books, some of which were rare, and would have 
commanded good prices at a metropolitan auction. 

There is no reason why the dealer in second- 
hand books who is acquainted with books them- 
selves, and the channels of trade in them, should 
not be successful in his business. Librarians and 
private buyers all over the country are depending 
more and more upon them for their supply of books 
out of print, and for magazines to fill broken sets. 
It would now be difficult to do without the second- 
hand book store ; and as our libraries grow in 
numbers and importance, their field of usefulness 
will be extended largely by the help of the second- 
hand dealers. 
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Last fall I traveled through Kansas from east 
to west several times, and took pains to obtain the 
written results of diversified farming and also 
what I call single-crop farming. 1 have over 100 
letters, and, while no two are exactly alike, they 
are surprisingly unanimous in the story they tell. 
Those who raised corn and wheat, making it their 
sole reliance, are dispirited, poor, and in desperate 
straits. Those who had some cattle, hogs, onions, 
sweet potatoes, watermelons, alfalfa, or other 
products to sell, made upon some of their acres a 
large amount and are able to hold on to their sur- 
plus corn and wheat. The best results have been 
attained by those farmers in Southwestern Kansas 
who irrigated. I have a letter from one farmer 
who assures me that he raised and sold watermel- 
ons from two acres for $372. Another made 
$375 on five acres of onions. Yet another raised 
hogs on alfalfa, and says he can make plenty of 
money on pork at 2^ cents a pound. This year, 
1890, he will have at least 400 hogs. A number 
of farmers claim they made between $30 and $40 
per acre from alfalfa. — A Business Man, in To- 
peka Capital. 



The farmers in this vicinity who have un- 
mortgaged farms, and whose checks are as good as 
gold, raised their crops on the farm, and not on 
the store-steps and curb-stones. They sowed seed 
tin good soil, not dissension and dissatisfaction in 
the ranks of men. — Cherryvale Republican. 

f Kansas is said to be the most remarkable' grain 
growing State. Her soil is rich and black,- her 
people full of good victuals. Corn is low at the 
present time, but there is enough for food and fu- 
el for the winter, the crop being unusually large. 
The man who said that by the light of his burning 
corn the Kansas farmer was enabled to read the 
mortgage on his farm was a pessimist, with a ten- 
dency toward uxoricide. Out of the labor and 
anguish of war, drouth, and pestilence in Kansas 
was born a beautiful State, and within her borders 
dwell a proud, prosperous, and prohibition people. 
Kansas is one of the most healthful States in the 
Union. People live so long that they get tired oi 
life. The death rate is only eight to every thous- 
and people, the mortality being almost as low as 
it is among French duelists. — Bill Nye. 

J. "N. Barbee, traveling man for the News, came 
in Saturday from an all-week's trip, during which 
he was through the Counties of Edwards, Pawnee, 
Barton, Rush, Ness, Lane, and Scott. He re- 
ports wheat in all of them in fine condition, and the 
acreage large. The heavy winds and freeze wrought 
no special damage, and with favorable weather for 
the next two months, Western Kansas will come to 
the front with the largest and best wheal crop she 
has ever raised. There has been, Mr. Barbee says, 
an abundance of rainfall, and the ground hasn't ( 
been in a better condition for a long time. Rush, 
Ness, Lane, Scott, Wichita, and Greeley Counties 
have 200,000 acres of wheat. The farmers are all 
in good spirits, and the business men in town, as 
well as the farmers, are working -like Trojans. — 
Hutchinson News. 



STATISTICS OF KANSAS RAILROAD FREIGHTS. 

A State official has been making investigations 
as to the charges made for carrying freight by the 
great lines of Kansas. It has been found that in 
1888 the rate per ton, per mile for freight on the 
Union Pacific railway was 2.313 cents; since that 
time there have been numerous reductions, all of 
them permanent. Some of these reductions have 
been voluntarily made, while many have been 
made through the medium of the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners. Altogether they have aggrega- 
ed within a fraction of 50 percent, while expenses 
and maintenance have remained about the 
same. The figures stand : Rate per ton per mile, 
1S83, 2.313 cents; rate per ton per mile, 1889, 
1. 166 cents. The full force of these reductions 
may be seen in the following figures: Number 
of tons hauled one mile, 1*883, 641,593,724: 
freight earnings, same year $14,844,151.85. The 
same tonnage, with the rate per ton per mile of 
1889, would produce as earnings or revenue, 
$7,480,982.85, showing an actual reduction in the 
same business of $7,364,169.00. 

Of course more freight was hauled in 1S89 
than in r888, but the same tonnage is used to 
show what the reduction has really been. 

Practically the same results are to be found in 
the Santa Fe system, the difference in figures bring- 
ing about the same decrease — 50 per cent. — Kan- 
sas Financier. 



FARM STUDIES. 
There are many good farmers who read but lit- 
tle, but every good farmer is a student. He inves- 
tigates the same problems that are discussed in the 
best agricultural literature. He some times pro- 
fesses to despise science, but he is himself v pursu- 
ing the same inquiries which, in a more exact and 
careful way, are prosecuted by the chemists and 
botanists at the experiment stations. So far as he 
is successful, he is a man of science. He may pro- 
fess to scout at theory, but he has a theory of his 
own for every process and practice on his farm. 
For such a farmer thinks before he acts. He rea- 
sons from his experiences, interprets the results of 
former labors, and makes his conclusion the basis 
of his practice. That conclusion is a theory. It 
differs from a scientific theory in that it is based on 
fewer and more imperfect data. All theory is con- 
fessedly imperfect because we never know all the 
facts in the case, and if we did our judgment is fall- 
ible. Scientific theory is an approach to truth — a 
nearer approach than that of the successful farmer. 
But none the less that farmer is successful because 
he is a theorist. — Philadelphia Press. 
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CALENDAR. 

1889-90. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds a^par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Ilessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 

Mr\ Kessler, State organizer of the Farmer's 
Alliance, was an interested visitor on Thursday. 

Mrs. Lantz is making a two-weeks' visit to her 
relatives in Colorado. 

An adjourned meeting of the Scientific Club 
was held last evening. 

J. T. Rumble's father paid him a visit last week, 
spending Friday at the College. 

The College house on the hill is for rent at very 
moderate terms. Address the President. 

Professor Hood has added a convenient chest of 
drawers for drawings to the equipment of his office. 

The twenty-six members of the Fourth-year 
Class have written their orations for Commence- 
ment. 

Prof. Lantz is busy in compiling the lists pre- 
pared by the Faculty of the books to be added to 
Library this summer. 

The ground is ready for the hundreds of 
varieties of sorghum under Prof. Failyer's carp in 
analysis for sugar content. 

The College cribs gain this week several hun- 
dred bushels of corn by purch ise . It is always 
safe to keep the cribs well filled. 

The next Bulletin of the Station, No. 10, will 
record experiments in propagation and cultivation 
of trees and shrubs in Central Kansas. 

The Manhattan Horticultural Society will meet 
in Horticultural Hall on Thursday, May 8th. Mr. 
Baxter, of greenhouse fame, will read a paper. 

C. W. Earle, of the Fourth-year Class, is on 
crutches, and for a few days was confined to his 
room, by a sprained ankle received during gymnas- 
tic exercises. 

The members of the Cooking Class are rejoicing 
in remarkably good pictures of their group, taken 
upon the south corridor steps by Mr. G. F. Dewey, 
of Burgoyne's gallery. 

Mr. E. Y. Hill, of Baker University, called on 
Wednesday enroute to Lincoln, Neb., to attend the 
Inter-State Oratorical Contest. Mr. Hill is editor 
of the University Review. 

The friends of VV. J. Burtis, "87, F. C. Burtis, 
Third-year, and E. R. Burtis, Second-year stu- 
dent, sympathize with them in the death of their 
mother, on Tuesday of this week, after a long ill- 
ness. 

The College Social, to which graduates, stu- 
dents and their parents, as well as the families of 
employes are welcome, will be on next Friday 
evening. For lack of room, the public are not 
invited. 

President Fairchild has a paper, "College 
Training in Agriculture," in the first quarterly re- 
port of the State Board of Agriculture, just pub- 
lished, extracts from which will be found elsewhere 
in this paper. 

A large sack of sugar-beet seed was received 
this week ffc)in the Department of Agriculture. 
The five varieties thus secured will he tried with 
others already provided for in Prof. Failyer's 
plans for the year's experiments. 

The photographs for the new Catalogue engrav- 
ings were made on Friday. The view of the 
grounds was taken from a thirty-foot scaffold, 
erected just outside the grounds near Prof. Pop- 
enoe's residence, and shows all the buildings. 

The Alumni Association is making excellent 
plans for the triennial gathering, at which there 
will be both "feast of reason and flow of soul," 
as well as the substantial banquet of palatable 
sweets so lavishly provided on such occasions. 

The Experiment Station, Farm Department, 
has planted 130 varieties of corn for comparison 
of growth, yield, and quality. These, added to 



the 85 varieties of oats already growing, and the 
35 varieties of forage plants soon to be planted, 
will give a full complement of care to Prof. 
Georgeson and his Assistants, without mentioning 
an indefinite variety of tests for modes of culture 
in wheat, oats,' corn, and roots, already under 
way. 

The old white horse "Scott," which has borne 
the burden and heat of the farm work for these 
many years, not to mention certain indignities suf- 
fered at the hands of mischievous Halloween ma- 
rauders, shuffled off this mortal coil on Monday, re- 
lieved from the pains of age by a merciful bullet. 

' "Our Neighbors" was the title Secy. Graham 
gave to his interesting lecture in Chapel yesterday 
afternoon. Under this head was included, not 
only the folks next door, or in the next block, 
whose virtues and eccentricities were quaintly 
pictured, but also Nature, in her varied forms,— 
the trees, the rocks, the streams, — neighbors with 
whom we may safely and advantageously be on 
terms of intimacy, and who will never "cut us" 
for some fancied affront or slight. In student life, 
our neighbors were shown to be those who give 
us a friendly lift over the hard places, doing a 
work in this direction that is beyond the power of 
the best teacher ; to be the inmates oi the library, — 
books of science, art, literature, travel, — to whom 
we never appeal in vain for aid — these are "Our 
Neighbors" in the fullest sense of the term. 

BOARD MEETING. 

All the Regents were assembled at the meet- 
ing last week, and the Board was reorganized for 
the year by election of officers as follows: — 

President, Joshua Wheeler; Vice President, 
Morgan Caraway; Treasurer, Jno. E. Hessin ; 
Secretary, Geo. T. Fairchild ; Loan Commissioner, 
T. P. Moore. 

The President named the following Standing 
Committees: — 

Farm Management, Regents Forsyth, Finley, 
and Wheeler; Horticulture, Regents Moore, Hes- 
sin, and Caraway; Finances, Regents Caraway, 
Finley, and Forsyth; Buildings and Grounds, Re- 
gents" Hessin, Forsyth, and Fairchild; Employes, 
Regents Fairchild, Hessin, Moore, and Wheeler. 

Action was taken cancelling the contract upon 
N. W.20, 12, 17, in Shawnee County, assigned to 
A. J. Hoisington, which contract is forfeited by 
failure to meet the payments of interest, though 
several extensions have been granted. Other de- 
linquents upon contracts were given until June 
1 st to pay up arrears of interest, with provision 
for extension upon principal if requested. 

The usual joint meeting of the Board and Fac- 
ulty was held on Tuesday evening, at which each 
member of the Faculty made a statement of the 
condition of his department, the work in progress, 
and the immediate needs for carrying on the work. 
Expenditures were authorized as follows: For 
Experiment Station, according to estimates pre- 
sented from the Council, in Chemistry, $70; in 
Horticulture, $290; in Botany, $125; in Agricul- 
ture, $290; a. id for general stationery and publi- 
cations, $175. From College funds, for class- 
room case, charts, etc., in Botany, $12 ; for pur- 
chase of herd-books and records to perfect the 
series in the Farm Department, $25. To the 
Committee on Grounds and Buildings was re- 
ferred a proposition to introduce small water- 
motors for economy in running the printing: press 
and lathes. Regent Hessin was appointed a Special 
Committee to contract with the city for water sup- 
ply for the year 1890-91. 

Upon recommendation of the Farm Committee, 
authority was given Professor Georgeson to sell 
from the herd thirteen Shorthorn cows and heifers, 
named, three yearling Shorthorn bulls, six Jersey 
cows and heifers, and the Polled Angus bull, 
with the privilege of purchasing with th ■■; proceeds 
a trio of Holstein cattle and a trio of Shropshire 
sheep. He was also authorized f> exchange a 

large gray horse for a team, if possible, and to kill 
the old white horse, now useless. Provision was 
made for selling the wheat now in storage, and 
using the proceeds for the purchase of corn. A site 
for a new piggery was selected with boundaries 

fixed. 

The Faculty was authorized to expend through 
the Librarian the appropriation for additions to 
the library available in July next, and to issue six 
thousand copies of the College Catalogue, with 
several illustrations of grounds and buildings, ex- 
terior and interior, as may best serve to present the 
character of the work done here. 

The recommendation of the Faculty that stu- 



dents be admitted to College upon diplomas from' 
common-school courses and certificates of city su- 
perintendents in Counties and States approved by 
the Faculty, as well as upon presentation of Coun- 
ty certificates to teach, was approved. The recom- 
mendation from the Experiment Station Council 
as to the salaries of Assistants was laid over for 
consideration at the June meeting. Suggestions 
from the War Department, presented with a res- 
olution from the Faculty, were carefully consid-' 
ered and approved with the exception of require- 
ment of drill from all male students, as to which 
the Secretary was directed to present to the Secre- 
tary of War the experience of this College, and 
the unanimous judgment of the Board and Facul- 
ty. President Fairchild was authorized to give, to 
those interested, his judgment of the Vlorrill Bill 
for the increase of endowments for Agricultural 
Colleges," and to meet the annual tax of ten dollars 
for Colleges and Stations in the General Associa- 
tion. 

The building of the walk to the Avenue, author- 
ized in December last, was postponed for further 
consideration, on account of expense. 

The expenditure of the appropriation for fur- 
niture was put in charge of President Fairchild, 
and the appropriation for Museum cases was re- 
ferred to the President and Professor Kellerman 
for perfection of plans and construction. 

The President of the College and the resident 
Regent were appointed a Committee to provide 
diplomas for the graduating class. 

The petition of students for additional gymnas- 
tic facilities was referred to the Committee on 
Grounds and Buildings for consideration and 
report.' 

The petition of the Artillery Company for pro- 
vision of special uniforms was referred back to 
the petitioners for the recommendation of the Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and the Faculty. 

The Secretary of the Board was designated to 
accept the bonds to be filed by the newly elected 
Treasurer and Loan Commissioner. 

After the usual auditing of bills and other rou- 
tine business, the Board adjourned to meet June 
10th, at nine o'clock A. M. 

COLLEGE LIVE-STOCK FOR SALE. 

We call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the Board of Regents of the College have 
authorized the sale of a number of Shorthorns 
and Jtrseys, from the College herd. which was deem- 
ed too large for the means of maintenance and the 
needs of the institution, numbering as it does up- 
wards of 50 head. Among the Shorthorns offer- 
ed for sale are thirteen cows and heifers and sever- 
al very promising young bulls, all fine specimens 
of the breed that will prove valuable acquisitions 
to any herd. Here is a chance of getting some 
good foundation stock which breeders and admir- 
ers of good Shorthorns should not fail to improve. 
They will be sold at reasonable prices considering 
their breeding and individual merit. The cows 
have all been bred to Scottish Chief 89317, one of 
the finest Cruickshank bulls in the State, and the 
heifers offered are of his get. Several of the 
young cows are bv the fine imported Cruickshank 
bull Thist.etop, S3S76, now in Colonel Harris's 
herd, Linwood, Kansas. 

Among the Jerseys are several young cows, now 
getting into the prime of life, all of Herd-Book 
stock, which will be sold for $75.00 each. 

Persons who contemplate buying are cordially 
invited to visit the College and inspect the herd, 
and correspondence on the subject is solicited by 
the Professor of Agriculture, who will furnish all 
desired information in regard to prices and pedi- 
grees. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Isabella R. Frisbie, student in 1S87-8, is visiting 
her College friends this week. 

P. II. Fairchild, '86. hangs out his modest " M. 
D." in Brooklin, N. Y., this week. 

O. L. Utter, '88, is spending a few days at the 
College refreshing his memory of class-room and li- 
brary. 

W. H. Olin, '89, will work in agriculture for 
the Station this summer, and probably continue 
special study in that line next year. 

Lieut. Albert Todd, '72, leaves the Piesidio, 
San Francisco, with his regiment on May 8th, en 
route for Fort Hamilton, New York, where he is 
to be stationed hereafter. Many friends will mourn 
that he cannot leave the troops long enough to call 
at his old home on the .way. 
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COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Society Hall, April 36th. 
After the initiation of J. E. Calvin, the Society listened to the de- 
bate, the most spirited one of the season. The question, "Resolved, 
That the Blair Edncational Bill should not become a law," _was i af- 
firmed by E. T. Martin and S. N. Chaffee, and denied by G. E. Stok- 
er and H W. Averv. Mr. Martin opened the discussion with the ar- 
gument that the b'ill had never been asked for by any State, and 
that it would be a stain upon the records of any State to ask aid in 
such a manner; that the main object of this bill is to educate the col- 
ored population of the South. As to educating those previous y en- 
slaved, it is impossible, and for the rising generation the States them- 
selves stand ready. The South is independent. It is making rapid 
strides in the education of its people, and asks no aid of other Stales. 
Mr. Stoker, upon the negative, spoke of the good not all going to the 
South, but to the eradicating of illiteracy in the North as well ; of the 
relation of labor and capital to the percentage of illiteracy ; and of the 
good that would be denved from the adoption of this bill. He said 
that this bill provides for the common school, and therefore should 
become a law, as upon the school depends the stability of ourGovern- 
ment. He spoke also of the prevalence of ignorance in the South, and 
its hostility to our welfare as a nation. Mr. Chaffee, second on the 
affirmative, acknowledged the illiteracy of the South. But have not 
other States educated their people by their own efforts, and cannot 
the South do the same? The question as to what they were doing 
during the years of slave labor bears on the question They had then 
a chance to educate themselves and the negro race, but they did not 
doit The war took away their slaves an J left them in a helpless, 
but not hopeless, condition. He then spoke of their unlimited re- 
sources, and of their present progress in all lines of industry and edu- 
cation and drew the r/onclusfon that to offer aid to such a people 
wouW'be an insult to their present work. Mr. Avery denied tfiat 
thp nhieet of this bill was to confer a gift on the people of the South. 
••It fsfn appropriation for the Unite^States," said fie. "We are in- 
terested in tne cause of education in the South, however The South 
hw levied to her utmost. She has not recovered from the shock re- 
ceived in the late war. She needs help, and we as sister States, 
should give her aid." He spoke of the inter-dependence of the 
States and the retarding influence of an illiterate portion upon our 
oroLressIn civilization. He said that the South is without schools 
ancfschool advantages, and then showed that, as he had before 
asserted the appropriation would meet the growing percentage of 
Tlliterac; not only in the South, but in every State in tne Union In 
closing the det-ate, Mr. Martin spoke of the bill as to the doubtful- 
ness of its constitutionality and of the tendency of national ap- 
propriation to the several States toward centralization and monarchy 
"If we begin to appropriate for such purposes where will we end ? 
The SoutfTsrich7actfve, and progressive They do not need such 
aid and they do not ask it. So long as they are able to aid them- 
selves, we X.uld leave them alone." Mr. Stoker denied the uncon- 
sTitutionality of the bill. "The promotion of the general welfare 
Taid he "s the most important object of the constitution. This bill 
U "for that purpose. We appropriate for army and navy, for rivers 
and harbors, for Indians, and for pensions-all for the protection 
and the welfare of our people. But we question a bill for education- 
aTourWes-we question a bill whose aim it is to l.ft us to a higher 
n a P ne-to bloHut illiteracy from the land. The time for which this 
appropriation is made will educate a generation, and give an impet- 
us to our growing civilization." The Society decided 21 to 19 in fa- 
vor of the g negative. "The advantages of 'P. If.' " were then pre- 
lentelinanessaybyj.VV.Hartly. "The Suez Canal," presented 
bv JE M S. Curtis/was a well- written, interesting, and instruc- 
tive article C.J.Dobbs then presented an unusually interesting 
and amusing Reporter, after which, and the usual parliamentary 
drill, the Society adjourned at 10:40 P. M. w imkr. 

Hamilton Hall, April 27th. 
President Cranston called the Society to order, Secret.vy Johnson 
called the roll, and Professor Olin led in prayer. I he reading of the 
minutes was followed by A. E. Martin's declamation 'Henry of Na- 
varre" II B. Gilstrap read an essay entitled "The Santa Fe Trail." 
Then'came'lhe debate. "Should we adont the Australian ballot sys 
tem?" was the question discussed. The first speaker was S. VanBlar 
•om and after discussing the need of a ballot reform, he spoke of the 
history and advantages of the new system. In 1857, it was introduced 
in Aus ralia, and it has now been adopted in seven of our States. 
The greatest advantage is the secrecy secured to the voter. The tick- 
ets are printed by the Government, and are so distributed that no man 
knows how another votes. The political worker knows that a man 
who can be bribed will also lack the honor to keep his agreement as 
to how he will vote, and so the money power will be greatly diminish- 
ed It will be necessary for each voter to know the candidates, for 
he' must make his selection without consultation. H. E. Moore 
thought it would be no improvement, for a dishonest officer or a 
scheming politician could conduct cheating on a large scale. The 
exoen-e of elections would be increased, for this system would require 
more loom and a larger force of election officers It mU require 
more time from each voter, and the illiterate would find it a most im- 
oossible to vote as they wish to. Coleman, the second speaker on the 
affirmative, argued that the difficulty of buying votes would remove 
many other objectionable features from the polls C. H. Houser con- 
tinued the discussion on the negative, after which the arguments for 
the affirmative were carefully reviewed by Mr. VaaBlarcom. He 
aid that if the State printed the ballots, the making of duplicates 
would be a species of forgery, punishable by law. 1 hat class of 
Vetera who do not select their candidates till they reach the voting 
place would he excluded by the necessity of independent action. Mr 
Moore called attention to the fact that the system is Still new, and 
that before it could be used long the ingenuity of political schemes 
would devise methods of casting fraudulent votes I he Judges were 
Messrs. Newman, Olin, and Rudy, a d they d -elded in favor of the 
affirmative. Music, a quartette, " The J asper Sea," Messrs. Ander- 
son, Campbell, Town, and Yeoman. Professor Olin was then Intro, 
duced, and he addressed the Society for a few minutes, lie said that 
on the walls of the temple of Apollo were written the ■*?]««•,«*« 
seven wise men. One of these, the advice of Solon, was Know 
Thvself " If we would learn the secret of individual success, we 
must take the saying of Solon as our guide, and study mankind. As 
we do, we shall find that there is in man a force, by whatever name it 
mav be called, that controls all his actions. To have this force under 
voiir control, is one of the essentials of success. We shall also find 
that success depends upon integrity. It is worth every thing to you to 
have it known that you are honest. A third element is balance, that 
quality which distinguishes the successful man from the laggard, or 
the one who rushes blindly into every new enterprise Another is 
the reserve force in a man, that which corresponds to the reserve in 
■in army. It is obtained bv diligent and exhaustive study, and the et • 
fort nut forth in its accumulation is never lost. Our circumstances, 
also are important. We must learn that we cannot control natural 
forces but we may provide channels through which they may act. 
Finally, we must look ahead. There is true philosophy in the saying 
that we must ignore the past, and we should believe tint there is a 
good time coming." W. J. Town reviewed the news of the week, 
after which 8. I. Borton gave his oration, " I he Career of Prince 
Busrene." J- 0. Riddelri declamatio was "The Civilizatu n of 
Africa " The programme was closed by an instrumental selection, 
rendered bv Messrs! Baldciston, Campbell, Coburn, Downing.Smith, 
and Waugh. Gilstra!-. 



would not be able to compete with those who have had the advantages 
of several years of training before they enter those Colleges. Mr. Cloth- 
ier closed the affirmative, and Miss Clark the nejgative. The Judges, 
Messrs. Coleman, Town, and Reed, decided in favor of the negative. 
Miss Newell read the Gleaner. Recess. Upon again being called to 
order, the Societ- began with congregational singing. Newsman s 
report. The President then called for informal speeches from Messrs. 
Gilkinson and Donahue. Miss Senn asked the Socjety to discuss the 
question whether the prayer at the beginning of the exercises should 
be omitted. The majority were not in favor of a change. Report ot 
committees. Consideration of old and new business. Assignment ot 
duties. Closed with music. J. M. S. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Society Hall, April 25th. 

The Alpha Beta Society begun the usual exercises with music, an 
instrumental selection, by Maud, Parker! May Secrest, music com 
miitee Devotion, led bv Christine Corlett. Roll-call. (,. A. Ora- 
tingnv was initiated, after which an essay was read by J. A. Zim- 
merman, and G. A. Browning read a selection. I he question or 
discussion was whether or no] our rhetoricals should be connected 
with the Societies and under the charged a Professor. G. L. Cloth- 
eirwasthe first speak* on the affirmative. He thought it would 
be better if they were, as then every person in College would be a 
member of some Society land, by thus combining, more time would 
e gained for preparation. One good oration was worth a great 
rnanvhalf prepared. We would take more pains with the Society 
worn. When lie finished. Miss Clark argued the negative side of 
11, . miction She said we should be thrown on our responsibility, 
andWociety was us. the place to gel this drill. We ought to lean, 
to rely on ourselves, whereas if the Professor had chargeol thespeak- 

g here would be less in J- pendent thought and action, and nstead 
M aviiiK le«S rhetorical work in College we should have more I he 

Sodew offers a broad field, and each one cau find out what line of 

W MaiMieS n ec^eet e continued the affirmative. Ifa Professor had ch a. ge 

of thework, we would no) have to learn over what we had learned 

Society is then we would have it right to commence with. If our 

rhetorical work was connected ./ill. the Society, we would be able to 

e te -lie Staeaud intcr-Slate Oratorical Contests with other State 

1 s lit. ions. She gave several examples where the Societies do take 

,ir' id in every case the students make better speakers, as there is a 

rlvafry which stftt their ambition. John Orr co. tinned the MjptlTCj 

He considered the change would be detrimental to both the class and 
S "cic- v We would have no originality, and it would finally t n Into 
m routine work. He t. ought that the students of this College 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Ellis and Russell County Teachers, Russell, May toth. 

Agricultural College Commencement, June 7th to nth. 

Kansas High School Superintendents, Topeka, May 9th. 

Annual School Meeting, July 13th. 

Social Science Club of Kansas and Western Missouri, Tenth Annual 

Meeting, Lawrence, May 8th and 9th. 
Annual Convention of County Superintendents, Hutchinson, May 

13th, 14th, and 15th. 
Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly, June 17th to 27th. 

The Board of Regents of the State University 
have voted $300 toward fitting up the athletic 
grounds. 

Mr. Olin Templin, formerly Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics at the State University, was made 
Associate Professor of Philosophy at a salary of 
$1,200 a year. 

The State Board of Education has prepared a 
new course of study for County Normal Institutes. 
The manuscript is in the hands of the printer, and 
the course will be ready for distribution in a short 
time. 

An Ottawa exchange says : "Our campus, con- 
sidered almost the finest in the State, has been rap- 
idly improving under the judicious management of 
Professor Ward, and will show to the fullest advan- 
tage when the new building is erected." 

The annual oration of the State University Com- 
mencement will be delivered by Colonel John J. 
McCook, of New York City, who is reputed to be 
a very successful lawyer and a brilliant orator. 
The baccalaureate sermon well be given by Rev. 
Joseph T. Duryea, of Omaha, formerly a pulpit 
orator of Boston. Both are Princeton men. 

Work is progressing satisfactorily on the build- 
ing of the State Industrial School for Girls at 
Beloit. The contractors are at work on the sec- 
ond story. It is expected the walls will be up 
early in July, and that the structure will be ready 
for occupancy by the middle of August or early 
in September. The building will be 66x100 feet, 
with four floors. There are fifty scholars attending 
the school now, which will be largely increased 
when the new building can be occupied. 

The laying of the corner stone, at Lawrence, of 
the new high school building was performed with 
Masonic ceremonies in presence of 2,000 school 
children and a large assemblage of citizens. Re- 
gent Spangler and Chancellor Snow, of the State 
University, delivered the orations. The building, 
when completed, will be the largest high school 
building in the State. It is intended by the citi- 
zens of Lawrence to make their high school a 
kind of a State preparatory for the University. 

The Junction City Union of last week publishes 
a carefully prepared article on the public schools 
of that city, from which we glean that but few cities 
in the State have a better organized and better 
equipped system of public instruction. There are 
eighteen teachers employed to teach 1,008 pupils, 
in three buildings. As has been observed else- 
where, the absence of a so-called college has had 
a very beneficial influence on the high school, and 
placed it in the fro :t rank of such institutions in 
the State. With the Union, we think the teachers' 
salaries inadequate to permanently retain the best 
teachers. 

The Russell School Signal makes the following 
timely suggestion: "Begin now to get ready for 
next school year. Have your teacher leave with 
the clerk a written statement of what should be 
presented at the annual meeting to improve the 
efficiency of your next year's school, and as a 
Board meet together and map out the work to be 
done at your annual meeting. Put your school on 
a higher plane of excellence, next year. A dis- 
trict, in order to secure a good teacher and run a 
six-months' school, requires at least a valuation 
of $15,000. This will give at 20 mills on the dol- 
lar, the highest limit allowed by the school law, 
the sum of $300." 

Effort is being made on the part of the students 
of a number of Kansas colleges for the organiza- 
tion of a new State oratorical association. The 
present organization includes seven colleges, and 
it is as large as it can practically be. The other 



institutions of the State take a lively interest in 
oratorical matters, and as they cannot become 
connected with the old association they propose to 
organize another, which will include the follow- 
ing institutions : Lane University, Lecompton ; 
Southwestern College, Winfield ; Garfield College, 
Wichita ; Midland College, Atchison ; Lindsborg 
College, Lindsborg; Highland College, and the 
State Agricultural College. 

Among the other good things done at the last 
meeting of the Board of Regents of the State Nor- 
mal School, was the adoption of a resolution de- 
claring that the tenure of persons elected to posi- 
tions in the Faculty should hold until terminated 
by an affirmative vote of the Board. This is a 
great step in advance of the old method of re-elect- 
ing, or failing tore-elect, each year, and gives assur- 
ance of permanency which is due the profession 
throughout the State. Several cities have adopted 
similar provisions, and the movement ought to be 
made all along the line. Emporia places on the 
permanent list all teachers who have done satis- 
factory work for three successive years. — Normal 
Quarterly. 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 

The Second Annual Report of the Maryland Experiment Station 
contains, besides the reports of the various officers of the Station, 
miscellaAeous chapters upon "The Tomato," "The Sorghum Field, 
"Losses in Growing Wheat," etc., in all 158 pages. 

Bulletin No. 6, of the New Hampshire Station, reports upon the 
"Effect of Food unon Milk." 

The catalogue ofWashb.rn College, Topeka, for 1839-90, is just 
received andmakes a creditable showingfor. that institution. A to- 
tal of 293 students were enrolled during the year. 

Bulletins from the Imperial College of Agriculture and Dendrolo- 
.Tokio, Japan, have been received as follows: No. 1 by C. ,0. 

1 _..£„„ "BWtiliiPr Rim-r ments with Rice;" No. 4, "Com- 



by Y. Kozai. 

No. 2. Vol. 3, second series of the Bu'letins of the Ohio Station is 
devoted' to "Commercial Fertilizers." 

The Second Annual Report of the Delaware Experiment S ation 
contains 195 pages of well arranged matter showing|results of the pas t 
vear's work by its various officers. 

' The Hatch Experiment Station of Massachusetts reports^ in its 
Bulletin No. S, upon "Experiments in Green-house Heating, uo- 
fe" various on Peach Yellows," and "Tuberculosis as a dangerous 
element in milk for Human Food." 

"Charbon" is the subject of Bulletin No. II, of the Mississsippi Ex- 
periment Station. 

The Second Annual Report of the Mississippi Station is a pam- 
phlet of 44 pages only, the details of the work done in the various 
departments being shown in the six bulletins issued during the year. 

The proceedings of the Fourth Annnal Session of the State Agri- 
cultural Society of Louisiana make a well arranged pamphlet ot So 
pages, most of which are occupied with the papers and discussions 
presented at that session. 

Statistician Dodge, of the U. S. Department < f Agriculture, devotes 
his report No. 71 to the "Distribution and Consumption of Wheat, 
and "Freight Rates of Transportation Companies." 

Bulletin No. 10, of the Missouri Experiment Station, shows results 
of" Analysis of Apples at various Stages of Growth," "Bordeaux 
mixture for Grape Rot," and "Comparative tests of Small Fruits and 
Potatoes." 

"The Monthly Bulletin," No. 10, issued by the Rhode Island 
State B-ard of Health, contains a number of articles relating to 
health and disease, together with a monthly meteor logical report 
and a monlhly mortality report for the State. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet- making, Iron-work, Printing, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra . 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop heiore completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
larm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



'OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
1 Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



EB PURCEI.L, Cornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of 1 louse-keeping G oods, School Books Sta- 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first class. Special attention will he giveuto student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors eassW Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shavii g Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. (Jive me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Propri etor. 

LESLIE II. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stinglev * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.05. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

H Newly invented self-Supporting mailing machine, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 

by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J.^G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere 
Is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho^s to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from (hem is noted in the 

grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M„ the whole body of students gather for 
a ItC'.nrc from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class- rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 

reel expression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Btla, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Ftidav alternoon. The Wtbultr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific CI uh, com posed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, 111 rets 111 the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 

students arc expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

lir.ui. lies of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

1 )m c in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 

friendly greeting rind place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



FEEDING VALUE OF KAFFIR CORN. 

BY PROF. C. C. GEORGESON. 

THERE are already two points established in 
favor of Kaffir corn: First, it is a heavy 
yielder, producing on an average about sixty 
bushels of grain to the acre, and more under fa- 
vorable circumstances. Second, it will mature a 
crop of grain in dry regions where the rainfall is 
not always sufficient to develop a crop of corn. 
For this reason it is%specially appreciated in West- 
ern Kansas, where the corn crop, to say the least, 
is uncertain. 

So far it is well. But a question arises concern- 
ing the feeding value of the grain. Though it is 
possible to raise large crops where corn fails, has 
the grain sufficient nutritive value to take the place of 
corn as a food for stock ? To obtain an answer to 
this question, at least so far as to indicate in what 
direction the facts point, two feeding experiments 
with pigs were undertaken with a quantity of the 
grain grown on the farm last year, the results of 
which are given below. They go far, I think, to- 
ward establishing the third and very important 
point in its favor, viz., that it can be used as a sub- 
stitute for corn with good results. 

Kaffir corn is somewhat intermediate in growth 
between corn and sorghum. It produces an up- 
right panicle, or head, and white seed about the 
size of sorghum seed, but the grain is more round- 
ed than grains of sorghum. It has a thin hull and 
a pleasant, sweet, starchy taste, without the as- 
tnngency and bitterness characteristic of brown 
sorghum seed. I am indebted to Prof. Failyer, 
Chemist to the Station, for the accompanying table, 
which gives its composition in comparison with oth- 
er feeding 8tuffs.of similar jjature. It will be no- 
ticed that its composition is almost identical with 
that of corn, and that it has the same nutritive ra- 
tio: — 
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In Experiment No I, the pigs used were about 
nine months old, having been farrowed early in 
April, 1889. Four pigs were selected, and these 
divided into two lots as nearly even in size and 
weight as possible, and they were fed equally for 
a week previous to beginning the experiment. 

The facts of fie experiment are here shown: — 
EXPERIMENT NO. I.— Jan. 27th to Feb. 10th. 
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Here there is a decided showing in favor of Kaf- 
fir corn. The pigs got nothing but Kaffir corn- 
meal and corn-meal respectively, stirred in suffi- 
cient water to make it semi-fluid. They proved to 
be such greedy feeders that it became impractic- 
able to continue the experiment longer for want of 
Kaffir corn. But it established the fact that for 
pigs of their age it is equal, if not superior, to corn- 
meal. 

It is otherwise with the small pigs, which were fed 
in ExperimentNo. II. Though in that case also, it 
gave better results during the first period than corn- 
meal, the very slight increase for the feed consumed 
goes to prove the correctness of the long ago well-es- 
tablished fact, that to thrive well young pigs require 
a much narrower nutritive ratio than do older ones. 
By referring to the table giving the chemical compo- 
sition of both feeds, it will be seen that the nutritive 
ratio of both is about as i -.7. 5, when for pigs of that 
age it ought to have been about as 1 :$. This fact 
was not ignored ; but it was, nevertheless, thought 
best to give them nothing during the first period 
but the Kaffir corn-meal and corn-meal, respec- 
tively, in order to compare their effects on the young 
pigs, and it will be seen that here also the Kaffir 
corn was ahead. During the second period, the 
feed was enriched equally for the two lots by the 
addition of 25 per cent shorts. 

Eight pigs were selected for this experiment, 
divided into two lots as before, four in each, the 
two lots weighing exactly alike Jan. 27th, when 
the experiment began. 

They were weighed weekly, but intermediate 
weights are not given in this brief account. 

EXPERIMENT NO. II.— First Period,— Jan. 27th to Feb. 17th. 
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Second Period,— Feb. 17th to April 21st. 



Lot I, Kaffir Corn 
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In the second period, the corn meal and shorts 
proved somewhat more effective than the Kaffir 
corn, but the increase from the latter is sufficient 
to show that pigs will thrive on it, even under unfa- 
vorable circumstances. 

I may explain for the benefit of those who do 
not appreciate the drawbacks encountered in ex- 
perimenting compared with ordinary feeding, as 
well as in extenuation of the small gains made by 
all the pigs for the feed consumed, that the first 
part of both experiments was interfered with by 
the very cold weather. The feed would frequent- 
ly freeze in the troughs before it was eaten, and, 
unavoidably, part of it was wasted, inasmuch as 
what was frozen was mixed with a variable amount 
of water (or ice), and it was therefore impractica- 
ble to weigh it, and deduct it from the amount fed. 

Again, to prevent the pigs from rooting and 
picking up food ill the yards, they had to be con- 
fined strictly to the pens, and these proved dark 
and cold, and did not allow room for sufficient ex- 
ercise. These facts, taken with the inevitable 
lack of variation in the food, caused the pigs in the 
aecondexperimenttolo.se appetite in the begin- 
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ning and become somewhat stunted, from which 
they never recovered. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these experi- 
ments are that the feeding value of Kaffir corn- 
meal is, on the whole, equal to that of corn-meal, 
and that for half-grown pigs it may even be a lit- 
tle better. Farmers who have doubted its value 
as a feed can plant this grain with the assurance 
that it can be profitably utilized as feed. 



MOVE THEM TO THE REAR. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

AMONG the many causes of poor streets and 
pavements in cities of all stages of growth, 
none, perhaps, are, more troublesome to the road- 
master or street engineer, and more annoying to all 
concerned, than the everlasting tearing up and re- 
filling of ditches for the purpose of making or re- 
pairing connections with water or gas mains and 
sewers. Not only is there a temporary* interrup- 
tion of communication pending the work of put- 
ting in the connection, but the surface of a newly 
filled trench will settle for several years, no mat- 
ter how firmly the soil has been tamped back nor 
how carefully it has been flushed with water dur- 
the filling process. 

To obviate this difficulty, many plans have been 
proposed. Large cities have commenced to build 
the street-sewers of such a size that :\ number of 
water and gas mains and several electric cables 
can easily be suspended near the center of the 
arch, and leave enough space for all the rain wa- 
ter and waste material to pass. Branch lines 
leading to the buildings on both sides of the street 
are laid by boring two-inch holes laterally through 
the soil from the cellars. It is evident, however, 
that smaller towns cannot construct such a costly 
system of sewer mains. 

A good deal might be done, though, in obvi- 
ating this difficulty by placing all water and gas 
mains in the alleys instead of in the main' streets. 
In a majority of cases, it would greatly lessen the 
expense of digging and filling in, while it would 
not lengthen the connecting lines, since the rooms 
where the water is used are mostly in the rear of 
the buildings. 

In towns of less than 15,000 inhabitants which 
are built on an incline, few sewers are constructed, 
as a rule. The cesspool and the dry vault take 
care of the sewage, while the surface water is 
drained off by means of paved gutters located on 
both sides of the streets. By a very little effort all 
this water might be taken down through the alley- 
ways, leaving the streets in good condition, even 
during rainy spells. Where the incline is consid- 
erable, these alleys could be flushed from the wat- 
er-works once a week without much expense. The 
electric light cable and the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, too, should be located along the al- 
leys, and everything should be done to keep the 
streets free from all interference pening the erec- 
tion of new buildings. There is no reason why 
stone and sand piles should disgrace the streets of 
any city, even for a day. 

This matter seems so self-evident and simple 
that it is hard to see why it should not have been 
made a rule and lived up to long ago. Clean and 
decent streets should come before ornamental 
squares and city parks and fountains every time. 



SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Now, there is no conflict between theory and 
practice, and the successful farmer who is 
a theorist without knowing it, would be a better 
farmer if he had more science. He does not need 
to abandon the habit of reasoning, for it is the best 
mental habit he could acquire. He does not need 
more facts to reason from. What he is discovering 
in his crude ways and with his unaided senses has 
been established with microscopes and delicate in- 
struments of weight and measurement by men of 
disciplined faculty and trained judgment. Why 
should not the farmer take a step forward and rea- 



son from a thousand facts which these men of sci- 
ence have established for him. instead of reasoning 
on the limited number of facts which have come 
under his own narrow observation. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

BETTER PLANNING FOR FARMING. 
Farmers are now waking up; and while they 
are casting their bewildered eyes around them, 
knowing that something is wrong, but not being 

able exactly to locate it, I would remind them that 
before any legislation they may be able to secure 
can help them much, they must learn to conduct 
their business on regular business principles. What 
would be thought of a merchant who would con- 
tinue year after year to lay in a supply of goods 
which he is obliged year after year to sell at cost, 
or below cost? He might do it once, but the sec- 
ond time he would be cautious. Yet the farmer 
goes on year after year laying in the usual supply, 
and year after year is losing money. The secret 
of the merchant's success is in buying at the low- 
est price just what his customers want, and then 
proceeding to furnish the supply, at the lowest price 
possible, and in such quantities as the world wants. 
Farmers may control the price of their products 
much as the merchant does his — not by seeking to 
control the movement to market of an over-sup- 
ply of farm products, but by controlling the area 
planted to crops. The manufacturer, whose goods, 
for want of a profitable market, pile up in large 
quantities, does not throw his goods on the market 
year after year at a loss, and continue to run at full 
capacity. He either closes down, waiting until his 
surplus products can be disposed of at a- reason- 
able profit, or reduces the productive force of the 
mill. Why should not the farmer do business in 
the same way? 

If the present upheaving in the agricultural 
world does not result in the evolution of some plan 
by which the farmers of our country may learn to 
conduct their business in an intelligent and busi- 
ness-like way, it has been, to a large extent, a fail- 
ure. In that plan should be embodied an estimate 
of the amount of wheat, corn, beef, and pork need- 
ed for consumption in the United States, and the 
price at which we could afford to export any given 
product. It should provide for a reduction of area 
in some crops — for instance, wheat and corn — and 
for an expansion of area in others, as flax, broom- 
corn, etc. ; growing all the products adapted to our 
soil and climate which ai*e now largely imported, 
such as sugar, molasses, silk, fiber, etc ; encourag- 
ing the wider distribution of the manufacturing 
industries of our country with a view to bringing 
products and consumers more closely together, 
and thus saving the cost of transportation. In 
short, a plan providing for the restoration of a just 
equilibrium of agriculture and manufacturing in- 
dustries, which will be mutually beneficial, and 
will tend to promote in the highest degree the 
prosperity of all classes of our people. Yes, a 
plan we want that aims to make the American na- 
tion as independent as is consistent with its high- 
est interests, of all other nations of the world. — 
From Quarterly Report of Secretary Kansas 
Board of Agriculture. 
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ASPARAGUS IN THE GARDEN. 

The best possible plan for a garden plantation 
of asparagus is to have it in a single row parallel 
with the other varieties of vegetables and at one 
side. If the soil is fitted to grow a large crop of 
any other vegetable, it is good enough for aspara- 
gus. No special preparation is required, but it 
should be remembered that asparagus, although 
not a deep grower, is a gross feeder within the 
area upon which it draws its sustenance. It reaches 
further side wise than in depth. Its feeding time 
is not confined to the gathering season, but extends 
through the growing year. Hence the application 
of fertilizers is always in order. 

For the reception of the plants, which should be 
strong yearlings, a trench or furrow should be made 
wide enough to admit the plants and the roots in 
their natural position, and of sufficient depth that 
the crowns of the plants, when in position, shall be 
six inches beneath the level of the surface of the 
garden, and three feet apart in the row. If two 
inches of earth are drawn over the plants and well 
firmed down about the roots, the remainder may 
be filled in gradually during the season of cultiva- 
tion. 

This row of plants will utilize the ground five 
feet on either side, and in a few years will have 
crowns a foot in diameter. — Chas. IV. Garfield, 
before the Michigan State Horticultural Society. 



Many farmers in southeastern Kansas will plant 
cotton this spring. They want to test the ques- 
tion of whether it can be made a paying crop. 

Plans have been made to erect an extensive 
plant at Topeka to manufacture railway frogs, 
car wheels, and general railroad supplies, in a 
short time. A capital of $200,000 is saiH to have 
been subscribed. 

.Dr. Buck, of the silk station at Peabody, says 
that cocoons produced in Kansas are superior in 
strength and fiber to those produced elsewhere in 
this country, and that they command 50 cents 
more on the pound. 

The ideal Kansas farmer is the one who can get 
along with mighty little cash. He raises his own 
flour, potatoes, meat, and cabbage, makes his own 
butter, and is independent of trusts and combines. 
The nearer the farmers approach to this ideal the 
more independent they are. — Salina Republican. 

The Department of Agriculture defines the sug- 
ar belt of Kansas as being between Medicine 
Lodge and Wichita, aud says that mills should not 
be buib further south and west than Medicine 
Lodge, nor further north than Wichita. It warns 
communities not to vote bonds for aid under any 
circumstances. 

The salt field of Kansas is now occupied by 5 1 
pans — 38 of which are built for the direct heat 
and 13 for steam, or grainer process. Of the for- 
mer, only about half are operating or in a position 
to operate and only one third of the latter. There 
are 22 salt companies owning plants in the State, 
many of them being crippled in output from lack 
of operating capital, in proportion as above indi- 
cated. 

Capt. J. E. Greer, of Rutland, came in last 
week from Kansas City, where he had been mar- 
keting 100 head of fat steers of his own feeding, 
and the hogs which had been fed with them — and 
his check called forseveral thousand dollars. Not 
many years ago, the Captain came to our County, 
practically a bankrupt, but by farming, trading, 
feeding, etc., he has earned other dollars, and 
now owns 1,200 acres of land, with good home, 
fine barn, and lots of stock, and brought home 
from the proceeds of last year's crops, sold in fat- 
ted stock, enough to pay off every dollar of his 
indebtedness. Kansas farming has paid, is pay- 
ing, and will pay. In no other latitude can crops 
be grown cheaper, or high-bred cattle, horses, and 
hogs produced at so low a cost. Kansas lands are 
cheap — never will be as cheap again — and now is 
the time for home-seekers to come and invest. — 
Independ ence Tribune. 

RURAL TIES. 

Poor health and advanced age are reasons com- 
monly given for leaving the farm ; its cares and la- 
bors are thought too heavy for feeble folk. But 
the country is the place for ill and aged people. 
If accustomed outdoor exercise is given up, fatal 
consequences are pretty sure to follow. Feeble 
farmers, if they have not wives, sons, or daughters 
to assist, may sell or rent part of their land. But 
the fact should be better understood that no other 
place or business furnishes as much light, heathfu!, 
and remunerative labor as the farm. Its — should 
be — ample garden, its full assortment of small 
fruits, its fowls, pigs, and calves, give large re- 
turns for light work ; riding the reaper and the mow- 
er, with a spring se:.t underneath and a big urn- 
drella overhead, if called hard work, would, if he 
heard it, make an old-time cradler mad in his grave. 

Whoever expends on his farm home the thought, 
care, labor, and expense necessary to make it a fit 
abode for American freeman in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, will leave it with extreme regret, if compell- 
ed to leave. If he be anxious to change his resi- 
dence, there is a reason to suppose he has omitted 
the most needful labor of his life — the fitting up of 
a house and furnishing it with fruits, flowers, and 
household conveniences and adornments, and what- 
ever else will give pleasure and lighten labor. 
Farming and the farm are never distasteful to those 
who embrace its opportunities. Let every farmer 
make up his mind on the start to live and die on his 
farm, and then let it be his lifelong study and effort 
to make it of all the places on the earth the one where 
he wishes to live. — Hugh T. Brooks, in New York 
Tribune, 
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CALENDAR. 

1SS9-Q0. 
Fall Term— September nth to December aoth. 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSlh. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to Invest In school dis- 
rrtr' *onds nt far The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
i P s« without heine; first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
er.: :,„,i •'.. Stale Agricultural College. Address J no. E. Hessin, 
l,mr\ Cmmissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Mr. E. J. Ganoung, of Plainville, was a visitor 
last week. 

The College house on the hill is for rent at very 
moderate terms. Address the President. 

►'■ The light frosts on Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day nights did no harm to the fruit or vegetables. 

The Artilltry Company wake the echoesofour 
hills on Friday afternoons in practice firing with 
blank caitridges. 

An excellent magic lantern, or stereopticon, is 
among the recent orders for illustrative apparatus 
in physics and other sciences. 

Mr. O'Brien, of Osage Mission, who is a large 
wheat-grower, was a visitor to the College and its 
wheat-fields on Friday afternoon. 

Prof. Popenoe is arranging a pipe for conven- 
ience in supplying water to his new beds of over 
one hundred varieties of strawberries. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Cooper, and Mrs. Blythe, of 
Wildcat, were visitors at College Monday morn- 
ing. Mrs. Blythe has two daughters here. 

Prof. Kellerman and his Assistant are busy in 
the planting of the multitude of crossed varieties 
of corn experimented with in the past two years. 

Mrs. Benight, who has been visiting for some 
weeks with her daughter, Mrs. Hood, left on 
Thursday for her home in Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Prof. Popenoe has added a large book-case to 
his office fixtures in the Horticultural Laboratory 
by removal from his old quarters in Horticultural 
Hall. 

President Fairchild attended a meeting of City 
Superintendents of Schools in Topeka today, in 
the inteiest of closer relations betwee.: the public 
schools and State institutions. 

W. J. Burtis, '87, has completed a successful 
year as Principal of the Leonardville schools, and 
after a vacation at Manhattan, will spend next 
year in special study at some eastern college. 

The new forest plantation of this College is pro- 
nounced by the U. S. Commissioner of Forestry 
the most promising experiment in the region, and 
has gained compliments, for Prof. Popenoe al- 
ready. 

One of the many cosy nooks on the grounds is 
the well-arranged flower-garden east of the green- 
houses. Visitors at this time of the year find 
even more to admire there than in the greenhouses 
themselves. 

The College Battalion gains each week in the 
■ease with which it executes the various ma- 
neuvers. The parade ground is quite attractive 
on Tuesdays and Fridays between 12:10 and 
1 o'clock P. M. 

N. E. Odell, who has been employed on the 
farm for several months past, has gone this week 
to take a place in a livery stable at St. Joseph, 
Mo., where he has worked before. John F. 
Thompson takes his place here. 

The photographer took a snap shot at the Ca- 
dets on Tuesday morning, as they were drawn up 
hi battle array. It will doubtless be a long- 
remembered occasion to many of the boys, as 
being the only time they can boast of having been 
under fire. 

The College Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion received a visit Last week from Mr. Barrett, 
of Campbell University, Holton, and Messrs. 
Mills and Clark, of Washburn College, Topeka. 
They added interest to the Saturday evening and 
Sunday meetings. 

The Manhattan Horticultural Society held its 
quarterly meeting in Horticultural Hall last 
Thursday. A small but select gathering listened 
to papers from Mr. VanEveren and Mr. Baxter. 
This Society seems worthy of a more energetic 



support than it gains from the many interested in 
fruit, flower, and forest culture. 

The mother of C. A. Campbell, Third-year, and 
A. E. Campbell, First-year, died on Saturday 
last. Mrs. Campbell, as wife of Rev. Wm. Camp- 
bell, has long been known and loved in Manhat- 
tan, and keen sympathy is called out by her unex- 
pected death. Her husband and children have 
many fellow mourners among neighbors and stu- 
dents who have felt her noble influence. 

The Social of the Spring Term, last evening, 
called out nearly all the members of the large Col- 
lege family, and it seemed that each strived to 
outdo his neighbor in making the occasion worthy 
of the name. The evening's entertainment was 
largely added to by a varied exhibition by the 
Athletic Club, which proved a creditable effort. 
Two beautiful tableaux were also presented to 
the pleasure of the large audience. Ten o'clock 
came all too soon, but the warning bell was none 
the less readily responded to. 

Several young men, " over twenty-one and un- 
der forty-five," among the students have been 
anxiously inquiring this week as to their duty to 
work out a poll-tax when warned by the road 
overseer. The majority found relief in the state- 
ment that, according to statute definition, one re- 
sides in the place to which he expects to return 
after his temporary business is over. A few, 
however, who have claimed a residence and exer- 
cised the privilege of voting, will respond like 
good men and true, to the call of the road over- 
seer. 

The fifth division of the Third-year Class enter- 
tained the Faculty and students yesterday after- 
ternoon by orations, as follows: "Teutonic Influ- 
ence on Civilization," J. O. Morse; "A Noble 
Woman," Louie Reed; "An Ideal Empire," 
H. V. Rudy; "The Advantages of Ugliness," 
Carrie Stinglev ; "Combination Against Combi- 
nation," Ben' Skinner; "Resistance to New 
Ideas," Lillian St. John ; "A Question of Na- 
tional Importance," F. A. Waugh ; "Woman's 
Duty to Woman," Fannie Waugh; "Illiteracy 
in Voting," G. W. Wildin. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

H. S. Willard, '88, is studying medicine with 
Dr. Robinson, of Manhattan. 

E. J. Abell and R. C. Abell, both students in 
1885-6, are visiting at the College this week. 

O. L. Utter, '88, is likely to take a place in the 
Chilocco Industrial School for Indians, at Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas. 

Inez M. Bishop, Second-year in 1S82-3, is vis- 
iting at the College this week. Her home is at 
Glasco, Cloud County. 

Alice S. Peckham Cordry, '82, whose home is 
in Belleville, is visiting this week in Manhattan, 
having a bright baby girl to exhibit to her many 
friends. 

W. F. Klemp, Second-year in 1885-86, re- 
cently married to Miss Mary C. Lindenschmidt, 
of Topeka, sends a card, "After May 7th, at home, 
2943, Hanover Street, Chicago." 

S. S. Cobb, '89, sends from the office of 
Our Brother in Red, Muskogee, I. T., a neat 
bar docket for the United States Court, as well 
as other specimens of his handiwork. 

The Manhattan Republic announces the mar- 
riage, on May 4th, at the residence of the bride's 
parents, two miles east of Manhattan, of Dudley 
C. Atkins, student in 1886-7, with Jessie McDon- 
ald, Third-year in 1883-4. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu er, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan, 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Thompson* 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
nan, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,-«tndies t 
examinations, grades, boarding -pi aces, etc.,-may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers* Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



THE WEATHER FOR APRIL. 

BY ASST. CHEMIST C. M. BRKESE. 

The mean temperature for the month of April, 
1890, was 56.25 \ which is 2.63 ' above the average 
of the record. There have bem twenty-two cool- 
er and nine warmer Aprils, the extremes being 
46. oo 3 in 1874, and 61. 18 J in 1863. The highest 
temperature for the month was 93 , on the 7th 
and 30th ; the lowest, 26 ', on the 1st, a range of 67°. 
The warmest day was the 7th, the mean temper- 
ature for the day being 73.25°. The coldest day 
was the 1st, the mean temperature being 39. 75°. 
The greatest range for one day was 56', on the 
10th ; the least, 3', on the 3rd. The mean tem- 
perature of the observations at 7 A. M. was 48. 8'; 
at 2 p. m., 66.866° ; at 9 P. m., 54.66°. With the 
maximum thermometer the mean was 70.13°; 
with the minimum, 44.5°, the mean of these two 
being 57.315 

The precipitation was 1.736 inches, while the 
average rainfall for April is 2.75 inches. The 
highest recorded rainfall for April is 9.12 inches, 
in 1863; the lowest, .12 inch, in i860. The five 
rains were well distributed, but the scanty rain- 
fall of February and March, combined with that 
of this month, leave the soil in a condition not the 
most favorable for growing crops unless the rains 
of May and June prove to be frequent and plen- 
tiful. 

The mean barometer for the month was 28.909 
inches: at 7 A. m., 28.934 inches.; at 2 p. m., 
28.895 inches; at 9 p. M., 28.899 inches. Maxi- 
mum, 29.293 inches, at 7 A. m. on the 1st; mini- 
mum, 28.377 ' nc hes, at 9 P. M. on the 7th ; month- 
ly range, .916 inch. 

There were three cloudless days, the 4th, 18th, 
and 29th; and five entirely cloudy ones, the 2nd, 
15th, 16th, 24th, and 25th. Twelve days were at 
least two-thirds cloudy, and eighteen less than two- 
thirds cloudy. 

The wind was from the east twenty-two times; 
southwest, nineteen times; northeast, ten times ; 
north, ten times ; west, ten times; southeast, six 
times; south, four times; noithwest, four times, 
and a calm five times at the hour of observation. 
The total run of wind for the month was 9,483 
miles. This gives a mean daily velocity of 316. 1 
miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 13.17 miles. 
The highest daily velocity was 710 miles on the 
nth; the lowest, 103 miles on the 17th. The 
highest hourly velocity was 60 miles, at 6 130 p. m, 
on the 8th. 

The table below gives a comparison with the 
preceding Aprils : — 




1858 .... 
1859.... 
18C0 
1861 . . 
1S62 
1863.... 
1864. .. 
•865. . 
i860 .... 
1S67 
1S6S ... 
1869 ... 
1S70 .... 
1*71 
1872 . .. 

1873 

1874 .... 

1875 ... 
1876... 
1S77 
1878 .. . 
1S79 .... 
1880 

1881 .... 

1882 .... 
1SS3 ... 
1S84 
1S85 

1886 
I8S7 ... 
1888 
I8S9 
IS90... 



V, 



Jr.* 



-5 






*\ 



1 9' i 9 

£J *» '2 **» 

La Via i 1 



4-44 
2 54 

.12 
2 CO 

363 
0.12 
i 68 
2.03 



S-8-S0 

49 43 
57 9' 
56 34 
50.81 
61.18 
48.28 
5t-f>7 



90 
90 

93 

73 



93 39 
79 27 
76 *3 



Sum 
Mean 



2.20 

5° 
3.00 

2 06 
1.67 
1.40 
1.60 

1 H 
4.0s 

2.02 

3.21 

1 08 

1.56 

3 47 
2.36 

3- n 

4 03 
5.26 
2.85 
1 38 
'•74 
'•74 



50 03 

4" 55 

47 43 
5.V48 
59-97 
56 63 
4780 
46 00 
5" 55 

55 6o 
53-oS 
57-77 
55-57 
5»-3t 
P 09 
56. 14 
55-49 
49 '7 
5V74 
53 73 
58.22 

56 7 2 
55-«7 
5"-»5 



77 

&s 

% 

82 

S 4 
84 

Si 



§1 

a* 



lb 

n 

•S3 
* ? 



3" 
27 
22 

19 
3* 
30 
»3 

24 

'9 

30 
' 20 ' 

I 2 l 
80 18 



Si 

ii 



2S 6.) 29.10 
28.74 1 29.00 



89 
Sj 
86 
93 
85 
Si 
88 
98 
93 
92 

93 



3* 
18 

32 
3" 
27 
28 
18 

2 i 

28 

26 
26 



28 75 
2866 
28 71 
28.65 
28.50 
28.56 
28.54 
28.60 
28.59 
28.50 
28.65 
28.62 
28.84 
aS 82 
29.10 

21). 03 
28 91 



179 87.9a 1715 8l 2665814 545.40 
6- 2 75 1 53 •"» 86 26 2S. 7 . 



29.14 
2901 
29. 16 

2i). IO 

28.95 

28 02 

29 02 

28 90 
28. 99 

29 02 
29 01 

28 95 
29.26 
29.29 

29 53 
29 41 
29.29 



28 15 
28.40 



28. 33 
28.32 
28.36 
28.19 
27.98 
28 19 
27.88 
28.11 
28 14 
27.86 
28.11 
28 27 
aS.37 
27-95 
28 64 
28.47 
28.38 

536. 10 

2S...J 



COLLEGE LIVE-STOCK FOR SALE. 
We call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the Board of Regents of ihe College have 
authorized the sale of a number of Shorthorns and 
Jerseys from the College herd, which was deem- 
ed too large for the means of maintenance and the 
needs of the institution, numbering as it does up- 
wards of 50 head. Among the Shorthorns offer- 
ed for sale are thirteen cows and heifers and sever- 
al very promising young bulls, all fine specimens 
of the" breed, that will prove valuable acquisitions 
to any herd. Here is a chance of getting some 
good foundation stock which breeders and admir- 
ers of good Shorthorns should not fail to improve. 
They will be sold at reasonable prices considering 
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their breeding and individual merit. The cows 
have all been bred to Scottish Chief 89317, one of 
the finest Cruikshank bulls in the State, and the 
heifers offered are of his get. Several of the 
young cows are bv the fine imported Cruikshank 
bull Thistletop, 83876, now in Colonel Harris's 
herd, Linwood, Kansas. 

Among the Jerseys are several young cows, now 
getting into prime of life, all of Herd-Book stock, 
which will be sold for $75.00 each. 

Persons who contemplate buying are cordially 
invited to visit the College and inspect the herd, 
and correspondence on the subject is solicited by 
the Professor of Agriculture, who will furnish all 
desired information in regard to prices and pedi- 
grees. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Society Hall, May and. 
The Alpha Beta Society, upon being called to order, listened to a duet 
bv the Misses Cottrell ; Miss Corlett, organist. Prayer was offered by 
Martha Cottrell. Bertha Kimball read a selection entitled, "A Sew - 
inir Girl's Diary." For the debate, President Smith appointed Messrs. 
Rudy. Utter, and McAdams as Judges. The affirmative of the ques- 
tion "Is it to the interest of all civilized nations to interfere with the 
treatment of Russian convicts?" was discussed by May Harmon and 
Mr. Gilkinson, while the negative was argued by Mane Senn , and Mr. 
Gamble. Miss Harmon began by saying that we all should have pity 
for those convicts sent to Siberia on account of the unjust treatment 
which they receive as described by George Kennan Many are sent 
for the Wst trivial offences, and 'the fact *»* *« R^".®?!"™; 
ment authorizes such a system is no argument. We are all of one 
™' and we ought to see that none are unjustly oppressed. Miss 
Senn th -first speaker on the negative, said we should consider the 
princ pie of the que. ion. We have no right to interfere with the govern- 
ment of another nation. We can give them our sympathy, but that is 
Sf If we did interfere the change would not be permanant us the 
nation must grow up to it. No <foubt some are ill-treated, but in a 
Sreat m™ny cases it^s not as bad as we hear. Let the people of that 
Sn^ee thetrrong for themselves and they, cannot help out change 
The affirmative wa! continued by Mr. Gilkinson, who thought that 
for the sake of humanity, if nothing more, we should interfere with 
{he cruel treatmen™ of dVe convicts? These people should attract our 
attention as well as the African savages rfe gave some examples of 
the unjust banishments of the people, and the sufferings they undergo 
on the "journey, and being so poor when they reach tKeir destination 
thev are put at the rougheit kind of work. We should intercede for 
hem Z many have not committed any crimes, but are only trying to 
he^thdr country. The next speaker on the negative Mr. Gamble 
in answering some of the arguments presented by the affirmative, said 
if they do crowd their prisons that is no more than is done in this 
countrV If we should interfere it would only cause trouble, and the 
downfall of Russia. Are there any more unjustly sent to Siberia than 
fhe^e are to our penitentiaries? Their hospitals are not more over- 
crowded than thoVe ot our own State. Miss Harmon closed the affirm- 
aUve We ought to investigate the subject ; that certainly can do 
no harm; The!e people are not to be oppressed always as sooner or 
Tater devolution is sure to come, unless the nations interfere. The 
horrors of this exile system cannot last forever; those of the highest 
classes as well as the lowest are often sent wi hout even the formal- 
hvTatnU Miss Senn, in closing the debate, said that the best 
Treated people of today were once asT>adly treated as the Russian ex- 
leT Every nation has a right fo govern Its own country and would 
not'take kindly to any interference from other nations. A revolution 
"n that coun Or woufd not be as bad as a revolution of the whole 
world and as tLse convicts knew the laws of their country and d.s- 
obeved them, we should let them alone. The Judges decided in fa- 
^rnf the negative Miss Hoop read the Gleaner. Recess. Music 
by M ss McD?n Ud and Messrs. P Clothier, Thayer, and Conner. The 
niwsman being absent, the Society devoted thirty minutes to extem- 
poraneous speaking, Mr. Utter teing one of the speakers. After 
a rather prolonged session, the Society ad |oumed at S : 3 o. J . M. S. 

Socibty Hall, May 2nd. 

The Ionian Society was called to order by Pres. Houghton. After 
the uLal opening exercises of congregational singing, prayer^ and 
roU call the Society turned its attention to the programme. Misses 
■£} >J I wlriha Hederstrom entertained the members with a beauti- 
fufduet Following th7s was a select reading, "A Sweet Revenge." 
bv Kate Pierce. Jennie Selby gave the Society a comic recitation, 
which was weU received. The Oracle was presented by Lizzie Meyers 
Mot-o "Take the dust from off thy brain." The paper contained 
manv interesting articles ; one concerning the motto which was chos- 
en as" year bv the Society, "Diamond cut Diamond." A poem, 
-Crowning the 'Queen," a description of the first scene in he His- 
toric presentational the exhibition ; "Advantages of being a 'P'ep.,'" 
and many shorter pieces. Debate n the question, "Should the students 
have a voice in the government of th - College?" Lottie Short opened 
the affirmative, followed by Myrtle Harrington on the negative. 
Miss Harrington thought that tc attempt to pT«.ase all was to please 
n ne She pointed out the difficulties in forming the students into a 
WUlative, body and the time andl thought it would take from c ass 
work The experience of the students is not sufficient to guide them 
In the' successful management ol such aninstitul.on It requires older 
and better educated mln and women. The students would soon de 
feat the very object of the College. She was followed by Mary Pierce 
on he!imrmative. Miss Pierce cited the pr nc.ple that governed our 
forefathers when they framed the constitution, making : the govern- 
n en bv the people, or the people, and for the people That the gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the governed She showed "how 
a wub lean form of government has beer, reta.ned in a 1 the States, 

„ P e governing principle of the American people I he slu- 

dents if allowed a vofce in the government of the college, would be 
made to feel the responsibility resting upon them, and would gam in 

nteniKence and capability for future usefulness as American citi- 
zens Minnie Shatter closed the negative by a racy talk in answer to 
arguments brought forward bv the affirmative. The Judges, Alice 
V-fi leiinie Selby, and Julia Pearce, decided two to one in favor of 
the negative. The programme was closed by an Instrumental trio, 
violin 'piccolo, and organ, Misses Selby, W augh, and I earce. I he 
Society spent'some time in the usual routine of committee reports, 
old ari^ ne v business, etc. An unanimous vote of thanks to the "Un- 
known Four" who presented the beautiful May basket to the Society 
was uproariously carried. It was decided to retain the basket, ami 
nrese t "he dowers to the Society President. After discussions by the 
nTembers on vari,,us topics, the Critic gave her report, the duties were 
assigned, and the Society adjourned. WH ' SEC< 

Sot iety Hall, May 3rd. 
The Websters were called to order by Pres. Davis, and after roll- 
nil H 11 PuiTh led in devotion. Debate on theq .e..lio.n,»tf«,»W, 
That AeRomar iCatholic religion is compatible wiOilree Inactions. 1 ' 
Mr (is te first speaker, .poke of the gross misrepresentation of the 
Mr. una, tne n™ 1 • furnishes christian churches, chn-- 

; ,,i „• opposition ..f Catholicism to very Important re 

for .I.e. ohjei nc ' h institutions stand on an equal 

w.j. 1 .iMor, .uii ' - J* Catholic religion, after which I). II. 

^^s&^Ssr&ssisrJK anas 

schools. Is wmpatlWe wit »™*£ After answering the arguments 
C '/X' d iffirmf,! v" he a poke of'ourhee achools, and the growing in- 
g«cM™a*tlicl.m^ them I also of the increase in the number of 



Catholic schools. The Society decided in favor of the affirmative. 
The Society then passed the remainder of the programme of the eve- 
ning, and proceeded to transact unfinished and new business. 

W I iM ERa 

Hamilton Hall, May 3rd. 
The debate was the first on the programme. The question, 
"Would a war in Europe be favorable to the interests of the United 
States?" was affirmed A. E. Newman and W. E. Smith; denied by 
R. L. Wallis and C Abbott The Judges decided in favor of the 
negative. R. W. Newman then spoke a humorous selection, The 
Dutchman's Telephone." The Recorder was edited and read by 
Clay Coburn. It contained an article on "Cruelty to Animals, one 
recounting the troubles of "Stickinthe-Mud," directions for "Trad- 
ing Burs/' "A Story of Plighted Love," "A Skunk Story," and an 
answer to the question, "What Are We Going to Do?" After a re- 
cess of ten minutes, the Society listened to a select reading by Mr. 
Stavcr. Music by Messrs. Smith, Abbott, and Coburn; Frank Yeo- 
man, committee. Professor White then spoke upon "Gestures in 
Debate and Extemporaneous Speaking." All good sneakeas use 
eestures. A child naturally makes gestures, or the base-hall players, 
L thev crcwd around the umpire to argue their points, make very ex- 
pressive gestures. When we learn that gestures are universal and 
essential, we are led to inquire if there are not some common princi- 
ples underlying their use. It is a matter of imagination, and should 
be cultivated. We musttrv to see things as they actually appear, if 
we would make good gestures. Training in this line does not come 
amiss, but it must not be carried too far, making things appear as if 
thev actually were there. As soon as we work out where our hands 
would naturally go in the actual case about which we are trying to 
excite the feelings, the gesture will come natural. Elocution may be 
defined as the art of speaking naturally when excited. We shou d be 
natural ! the conversational style is more impressive than the declam- 
atory Mr. VanZile presented the news of the week, after which 
the assignment of duties was read, and the Society adjourned. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. J>. WALTERS. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Ellis and Russell County Teachers, Russell, May 19th. 
Agricultural College Commencement, June 7th to nth. 
Ottawa Chautauqua Assemblyjune 17th to 27th. M 

Annual Convention of County Superintendents, Hutchinson, May 
13th, 14th, and 15th. 

The Windom schools this year have graduated 
13 pupils, or nearly 20 per-cent of all graduated in 
McPherson County. All the grades were high. 

Enterprise, Dickinson County, is erecting a 
$12,000 building for a college or normal school of 
some kind in order to keep abreast with the times. 

The April meeting of the Clay County teachers, 

the last meeting of the school-year, — held at the 

Clay Center high-shool building, was a grand suc- 
cess in every respect. State Superintendent Winans 
delivered the Friday evening address. 

The Clay Center High School wins the Youth's 
Companion flag, for the best essay on "The Pa- 
triotic Influence of the American Flag, when 
raised over the Public Schools." Will L Long is 
the name of the successful young essayist. 

Baker University has added two years' study in 
the languages and sciences to its scientific course, 
making this of equal length and grade with the 
classical course. A determined effort will be 
made to obtain Professors and apparatus to equal 
the facilities of the scientific department of other 
institutions of like standing in classical work. 

The School District officers of Pottawatomie 
County held a meeting at Westmoreland on 
April 28th for the purpose of considering matters 
pertaining to their official duties, such as the se- 
lection of the teacher, the proper condition of 
buildings and grounds, the supply of needed fur- 
niture and apparatus, and supervision of the 
school. The meeting was well attended. 

The universities and colleges of the present day 
are not practical ; the young man or young wom- 
an commits to memory what he finds in the books, 
bui he is not taught to think for himself. There 
suit is that when he goes out into the world he finds 
that he must unlearn about half he has acquired, 
for it is a hindrance to him instead of a help. 
What we want is a practical system of education — 
one that will teach young men and women to think 
for themselves and make men of ideas. — General 
Caldwell, in Topeka Capital. 

The Kansas City Times says the following in 
regard to the Wyandotte County teachers exami- 
nation : "The report of the examination for teach- 
ers shows thirty-six applicants. Of these, thirteen 
passed and twenty-three failed. There were five 
second grade, and eight third grade certificates is- 
sued. Of the twenty-three that failed to make the 
necessary grades, fifteen failed on theory and art 
of teaching, seven on physiology, six on arithme- 
tic, five on grammar, spelling, penmanship, and 
history, three on United States Constitution and 
geography, and one on reading. Twelve persons 
failed on one branch only, four on two branches. and 
one person each, Oil four, live, six, eight, and nine 
branches, respectively. Now. we will admit that 
the questions were difficult, but that so many per- 
sons should fail on the same branch shows conclu- 
sively that study on that branch is neglected. 
The character of 'the answers given in a majority 
of the papers is atrocious. The penmanship, spell- 
ing, punctuation, and use of capitals would dis- 
grace a 10-year-old school boy. There has been 
considerable criticism of the State Hoard of Educa- 
tion on account of the questions and, in some in- 



stances, justly, but that does not excuse a person 
who wishes to teach. Many who wish to enter the 
teaching profession think that as soon as they are 
in possession of a certificate, further study or in- 
tellectual effort is unnecessary. Therefore they 
do not try to improve, never attend county nor- 
mal or teachers' institutes, and thus suffer them- 
selves to fall behind. Then comes a failure to 
pass the examination, followed by a howl about 
the State Board of Education or the County Board 
of Examiners for being the cause of that failure, 
blaming every one but the right one. It is to be 
hoped that the results of this examination will be a 
lesson to the teachers of the county which they 
will heed." 

The State Normal sends out this year a larger 
class than ever before. Fifty- three will be added 
to the already large force of graduates. This 
comes fully up to the high standard in point of 
appearance, scholarship, dignity, and strength. 
The average age of the class is twenty-two years, 
the youngest being seventeen years; the oldest, 
thirty-five. The average teaching experience is 
two years ; the greatest number oi years taught by 
any one, eight. Seven members hold first-grade 
certificates, six are graduates of high schools, and 
seven are graduates of other normals and colleges. 
Seven take the Latin course ; three, the English ; 
and forty-three, the Elementary. The officers of 
the class are Chester Culver, President; Myrtle 
Carpenter, Vice-pre sident ; Lizzie Smith, Secre- 
tary ; M. L. Bishop, Treasurer.— Normal Quar- 
terly. 

The National Educational Association and 
Council of Education will hold their next Annual 
Convention at St. Paul, Minnesota, July 4th to 
nth. It is expected that there will be twenty 
thousand teachers present from all points of the 
Union and Canada. The railroads have agreed to 
sell tickets to St. Paul and return for one lowest 
first-class single rate for round trip, plus $2, mem- 
bership fee. The most complete arrangements are 
being made to give the teachers a splendid welcome 
to the northwest, and to make the meeting a great 
success. There will be ample hotel accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates. Local excursions are 
being planned to the Lake region, Yellowstone 
Park, Canadian National Park, and all important 
points of interest in the Northwest and on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Among the prominent speakers to be 
present are Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee; Miss 
Frances Willard ; Judge Gundy, of Louisiana; 
U. S. Senator Blair, New Hampshire; Dr. W. 
T Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; Dr. 
Hancock. Ohio, and Rev. A. E. Winship, Bos- 
ton. For a copy of the official bulletin, and 
all the particulars about rates, routes, entertain- 
ment, and programs, ask your railway ticket 
agent, or address the General Passenger Agent of 
the line you expect to go over, or address, S. 
Sherin, Secretary of St. Paul Executive Commit- 
tee, Hotel Ryan, St. Paul, Minnesota. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
.. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 

FOX'S HOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, In k, etc. ManhaU aryK ansaa. 

E~B PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of Housekeeping Good^d^ol^ooks^SU- 
TMCKFTT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.-Evervthing new and 
P strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to Student 
Uade Pnces that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

BVl'H ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor South Second 
Street Hot and cold baths alwavs ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair [cutting. Razors 



ting. 
, Prof 



bought and sold:" Giveme acalK PETE HQSTR U P, Proprietor 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stinglev * Huntress. A full line of Rubber Jo* 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

RF LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks a najnMent 
line of Jewelry 01 tire best makes. A big variety of ISot.ons [batstu- 
dentt need. Musical Instruments, StrnW Sheet Mt^brtnctiM 

Rooks. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, sliver, and steel cannot 
dedeal Don't forget our Wn -eent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." ^^^^^^ 



A Newly invented Self-supporting mailing Piacnine, 



W. ISMMBlkn 



1 with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition ol greal con- 
venience. Belter and 

more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

I :sold only by the in- 

Iventor. 
B^Address J.'G. HAHD1E. Ik.. Canton, N Y ^ 
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Superintendent of Sewing. 
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Professor of Mechanics and Engineering, and Su- 
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Professor of Music. 
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Superintendent of Printing. 
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Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of 
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C. M. Bkeesk, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as become* men nnd women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the dose of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Everv Friday, at 1 :.y> ''• M -. ,,,e whole body of students gather for 
a kc'urc from some member of (he Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third and loutth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of main 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The AtHia Btln, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afti moon. The Wtbxttr nnd the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday owning. 

The Scteattfit Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
ot each month. 

Every Frlda* evening R student*' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led bv a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
Students arc expected to attend service ;'t least once In the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches ol the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ingof Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



SORGHUM SUGAR. 

BY PROF. G. H. FAILYER. 



THE question of making s'.gar from sorghum ? 
with or without beets as an adjunct (possibly 
the sorghum will prove to be the adjunct), still re- 
ceives ample attention. Towns and communities 
have often been induced by speculative individu- 
als and venders of machinery to give substantial 
assistance in the erection of sugar works. Of 
course, it is always made clear that the enterprise 
will be immediately profitable, not only as an in- 
vestment, but by reviving the waning boom in 
real estate, with which the place is afflicted. In 
view of the purely experimental state of the sor- 
ghum sugar industry, it has been difficult to see 
why there should have been any haste in going in- 
to the enterprise. It would seem that it is thought 
there is danger of being shut out if they do not 
get into the business at once. 

The Chemical Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, which has done, and is still doing,much 
for the sorghum sugar enterprise, has recently is- 
sued one of its most important bulletins, No. 26. 
It is a "Record of Experiments in the Production 
of Sugar from Sorghum in 1889" over an area ex- 
tending from New Jersey to Western Kansas; 
from Northern Iowa to Louisana. The writer of 
the bulletin, Professor Wiley, taking the position 
neither of an enthusiast nor an alarmist, does plain 
talking and gives good advice. Some of the 
points may be reproduced here with profit. He 
cautions against bond voting by communities. 
It is a very doubtful way of aiding the industry by 
building factories by this means. There are already 
enough factories to test the matter. The effort 
should be to render the existing ones thoroughly 
successful. By this means, rather than by the 
multiplication of factories, will success come if it 
comes at all. Wait and let these have a fair trial. 
Failure has come in some cases from lack of plenty 
of water. It has been demonstrated that wells can- 
not be depended upon. It is time that it is real- 
ized that the region where success may be expect- 
ed is limited. The great drawback is the shortness 
of the working season. 

The cane must be thoroughly ripe for successful 
working, and the first sharp freeze injures it. 
The most successful work yet was at Medicine 
Lodge, in 18S9. At places west of this it was 
too dry last year for the cane to make a good 
crop ; and the past history of that section indicates 
that this will be a frequent experience. Cane has 
been injured by freezing in the northern portion 
of Kansas in the latter part of September and early 
part of October. This would shorten the season. 
At this time, while final success is so problematical, 
it would be well if the new ventures in sugar-mak- 
ing in Kansas were not further west than Med- 
icine Lodge, nor further north than Wichita. 

A proper adjustment of the machinery to give 
economy in working, nearness of the sorghum 
fields to the factory, cheap and abundant fuel, 
both technical and scientific skill in managing the 
factory, are points of vital importance. A proper 
attention to these matters would have given profit 
instead of loss in some cases in the past. The 
building ol factories where any of the previously 
enumerated factors are unfavorable is a hindrance 
to the industry, rather than an aid; for the enter- 
prise is almost sure to fail, and these failures have 
a very depressing effect. 

In the above briefly worded and free interpre- 
tation of certain passages in the bulletin, are given 
the views that must be held by all conservative 
students of the history of this industry, unless, it 
may be, in regard to the geographical limits. It 
may be doubted whether the author speaks from 



sufficient data, especially regarding the northern 
limit. However, the very cautious wording gives 
little room for criticism. He does not say in this 
bulletin that the sugar belt is confined to the ter- 
ritory south of Wichita and east of Medicine Lodge. 
Such a statement has been going the rounds of the 
papers. If such an announcement has been made 
by the Department, it must have been elsewhere. 
But it is distinctly said that this region offers the 
most favorable climatic conditions, and that other 
than culture experiments would better be confined 
to this most favorable section for the present. But, 
since the best success yet made was at Medicine 
Lodge, it is strange that this should be the ex- 
treme western limit. If there be a rapid falling 
off in the rainfall so that the crop cannot be made, 
this would be the case. 

In favor of Wichita as the northern limit, it is 
mentioned that at Ft Scott and Ottawa sorghum 
has been killed by frost about the first of October. 
We are not told how the frost, the same seasons, 
affected the more southern and western section. 
Cold waves have been known to come in fro m 
the northwest, killing vegetation in a northwest 
and southeast belt, while points to the north and 
east escape. But the occasionally shortened sea- 
son at either place will not prevent success as a 
whole. The question is as to the greater number 
of years, granting always, of course, that the in- 
dustry becomes established. But the advice to 
stop the erection of factories, and give support to 
those we now have, is timely. 



COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 



BY PROF. O. E. OLI N. 



A COMPARATIVELY few years ago the 
question of admitting women to equal privi- 
leges with men in the best colleges and universities 
was not thought worth serious consideration : there 
were, besides the mental inferiority of women, so 
many conclusive arguments against it, that college 
men did not think the matter worth debating. 

It is interesting to trace the development of the 
idea of co-education and of college education for 
women till schools were opened, first as an ex- 
periment, then as an expediency, perhaps, and 
finally as an act of justice, till it has been shown 
that as the discipline of college work develops 
character and intellectual strength in young men, 
so it develops character and intellectual strength 
in young women also. The work has now gone 
on so far that it cannot stop till the highest col- 
leges and universities of the world are open to both 
sexes on the same terms. 

Already the question, so far as time and argu- 
ment are concerned, is more than half settled. In 
our country, all the western universities and col- 
leges of note admit women upon equal terms with 
men. The University of Kentucky and Col- 
umbian University, of Washington, opened their 
doors this year. Pennsylvania is making a begin- 
ning. Columbia, of New York, and Harvard have 
an official "Annex," where instruction is given by 
the same professors that lecture in the college prop- 
er. The only excuse that Brown University makes 
for not being so libeivl is, that it will require the 
building of a new hall. These, with the excellent 
colleges for women, such as Vassal*, VVellesley, 
and liryn Mawr, give the women of the United 
States a fairly £ood opportunity to measure and de- 
velop their strength in the world of thought. The 
sane advance is seen in other nations. In Canada, 
eight colleges and universities are open to women. 
In Australia, a.l the universities give equal oppor- 
tunities to men and women. The same is true of 
the universities of Spain and of the seventeen 
universities of Italy. There are about two hu n- 
dred women in the universities of Switzerland, half 
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of them taking the highest course. In France, the 
University of Paris admits women, as do also many 
schools of high grade throughout the republic. 
Germany is thinking about it ; but does no more 
as yet than to sanction the employment of women 
as teachers in the schools. England is becoming 
liberal in providing educational facilities for her 
daughters. Many colleges of highest rank are 
now provided for women only; women are ad- 
mitted to the University of London, and all the 
examinations of Cambridge and Oxford are open 
to them, but without degrees or fellowships. 

These advantages of the last twenty-five years 
have not been without direct results. I have no 
means of knowing the number of women who are 
taking collegiate training as compared with the 
number of men, but it must bear a respectable 
ratio. Aside from the benefit to those directly 
trained, there is a great gain from the inspiration 
and stimulus to society in every advance made. 
The quality and quantity of the work done in this 
short time has been most satisfactory to the friends 
of unlimited education. In some, notable gather- 
ings for consideration of weighty subjects, women 
have held equal rank with men, while their con- 
tributions to higher literature show broadening 
views and deeper research. E. W. Bok, in the 
Boston Journal, says: — 

"Women are more and more forging ahead in 
authorship, and it is astonishing to note the large 
percentage of manuscripts sent to the magazines 
written by feminine pens. I was talking on this 
point to a magazine editor a few days ago, and he 
said: 'Fully two-thirds of our manuscripts during 
the past year came from women, and their work 
was of a higher grade than ever before. Of course, 
there is an endless amount of trash, but I really 
think I have begun to look more to women than 
to men of late for actual good work, and women 
are becoming more versatile in their writing.' 

As to the kind of work done in college, I find 
the following in a late periodical: "Professor 
Palmer, of the Harvard philosophical department, 
who teaches both in the College and the Annex 
for young women, has publicly said that he has to 
prepare his lessons better for the Annex than for 
the College, for the young women are sharper 
questioners than the young men. Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton has told his college students 
that they do not pass so good examinations as the 
women ; and even a Greek professor bears the 
same testimony." 

Civil Service and other competitive examina- 
tions, and college statistics are doing much to de- 
stroy faith in the inferiority of either sex or race. 
Certainly those who have argued so logically upon 
the "mental inferiority of women" must explain 
some things soon, or themselves perform some in- 
tellectual feat that is so far ahead of anything a 
woman has done as to put the matter beyond 
question. 

CANNED MEATS. 

"Will you please explain the modus operani of 
canning meat in the great canning establishments 
at the Union Stock Yards?" asks a correspondent. 

Cattle killed for canning are usually well fat- 
tened native cows, and Texas and other range 
cattle, such as are usually ranked in the market as 
good butchering cattle. Corned beef, after being 
first salted and cured in the chill-room, at a tem- 
perature of thirty-eight degrees Farenheit, is tak- 
en over to the cannery and cooked by steam, in 
hot water. It is then put upon the chopping- 
table and cut up. Hand labor is employed for 
this purpose, because it is necessary to select the 
parts of the beef that go into the cans, and to 
throw out the gristle and other unsuitable por- 
tions. The best cuts of table beef are selected 
for canning purposes. This process over, all the 
rest of the manipulation is done by machinery. 
The cans are placed in a receiver and are charged 
from the bottom. A steel plug or plunger 
presses the beef compactly into the cans. They 
are then weighed, and any shortage or overplus 



is rectified. A circular orifice is left in the bot- 
tom of the can. Upon this a disc of tin plate, 
with a small hole in the center, is laid, overlapping 
the orifice, and firmly soldered around the rim 
leaving the little aperture in the middle still 
open. The cans are next praced in a steam bath 
for about thirty minutes, which creates a vacuum. 
As soon as the air is thus expelled from them, the 
remaining opening is quickly soldered, and the 
can is then air-tight, or should be so. Each can 
is tested by an expert, who ascertains by sounding 
if there is any defect. If so, it is thrown out, 
but if found perfect the cans are run through 
steam and washed in hot water to remove all 
grease from the outside, and are then plunged into 
a bath of cold water to collapse them. The only 
remaining process is the lacquering and labelling. 
This is done by girls and women. — Western 
Rural. 



FARM STATISTICS. 
Many assessors throughout the State have writ, 
ten to Secretary Mohler that farmers are refusing 
to give statistics which the law requires them to 
take. They refuse to give this information for 
the reason, as they claim, that it is detrimental to 
the interests of the producing classes. Secretary 
Mohler has addressed a letter to all the assessors, 
in which he says : — 

"The farmers, no doubt, are honest, but they 
are wrong in the position they take, and it will 
require some time to set them right. I therefore 
concluded to address a letter to each assessor in 
the State and give instructions how to proceed 111 
cases where farmers persist in withholding the in- 
formation which the assessor is required to take. 
There is no law to compel the farmer to give this 
information ; but it is made the duty, unHer the 
law, for the assessor to get it in some way. If all 
other means in securing the information fail, then 
he should, by careful estimate, fill out the blanks 
in the statistical roll as required by law. We 
must in some way get these statistics, and as the 
law provides a way for assessors to get them, even 
though farmers withhold them, we trust every as- 
sessor will avail himself of the means afforded." 



DAIRY GROWTH. 
The Hon. W. H. Morrison, Superintendent of 
Farmer's Institutes in Wisconsin, in an address de- 
livered at the recent meeting of the Wisconsin 
Dairymen's Association, said that when the Asso- 
ciation was formed, eighteen years ago, the annu- 
al Wisconsin dairy product was about $1,000,000 ; 
now it has increased to $28,000,000. The value 
of the dairy products of the United States reaches 
into the hundreds of millions annually, distributed 
among the farmers. No monopoly controls it, no 
syndicate or trust threatens its success, and every 
farmer who owns a cow is entitled to a portion of 
its dividends according to the amount of intelligent 
care he bestows upon her. The dairy business is 
a renovater, a restorer of wasted soil fertility, as 
well as an educator of the man. To be a good 
dairyman, means to broaden and become a better 
man and citizen. Wherever you find in the State 
a section mainly devoted to dairying, there you find 
prosperity. 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 

The Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture of Ma.iachu.ett. contains 383 pages, and is bound together with 
the Seventh Annual Report of the State Experiment Station^com 



KANSAS THRIFT. 

It may not be generally known that Frontenac 
coal is being shipped in large quantities to Great 
Britain, where it has been found to be the best in 
the world for certain manufacturing purposes. 

The corn stiff remaining in farmers' hands in 
Kansas is at present prices worth about as much 
as the entire crop was worth when it was gathered. 
And yet, it is estimated nearly 100,000,000 bush- 
els have been sold. Who says Kansas is not in 
good shape? — Winfield Courier. 

Dewey Bros., of Chicago, have an immense 
cattle ranch a few miles from Manhattan. They 
have established a large feeding and shipping es- 
tablishment on the edge of the city. Since Jan- 
uary 1st this firm has sold cattle to the amount of 
$55,000. They have also bought over 150,000 
bushels of corn for feeding purposes, and paid from 
two to three cents more a buohel than the average 
price. 

The egg industry of Kansas is one that is worth 
more to the State than the iron industry is to many 
of the mineral-producing States. The value ot 
the eggs shiped from Kansas reaches far into the 
millions. Many small towns in the State last 
month payed out from $1,000 to $10,000 a week 
for eggs. A single merchant at Marion last year 
paid out $27,000 to the farmers in the surrounding 
country. — State Journal. 

There are some lines of extensive business car- 
ried on in Manhattan which have not been widely 
advertised. The hills that surround Manhattan 
are full of the fine building stone which much im- 
presses visitors as they find it in many public build- 
ings and residences. The leading firm in the bus- 
iness, Ulrich Bros., during the month of April ship- 
ped 160 cars of stone. They have forty men em- 
ployed in their quarries and works, and pay $550 
a week wages. 

Sheep are on the up grade. The price has more 
than doubled within the past year. The mutton 
breeds have opened up a new departure of profit- 
able sheep-breeding for mutton first, for spring 
lambs in the second place, and for wool in the 
third place. With these three strings to our bow, 
sheep-breeding, with the improved breeds, will 
add a new feature to our agricultural prosperity, 
of which improved stock is the basis. — Western 
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ie oeveiilli Annual iveuiiii. "i i»= ■.»■.«"«. "~i. -, . £..<■;..., 

iriilng 333 pages, and illustrated by cuts showing the vanous Station 
uildings. 



The Annual Report for 18S0 of the California State Board of Horti- 
cu ture is made up of 536 pages of reports of officers, proceedings of 
the Board "and practical papers upon fruits, insects, and msect.c.des. 



Massachusetts State Experiment Station Bulletin No. 39 "how. the 
meteorological report for four month,, and a discussion of how to im- 
prove productiveness in farm lands. 

The Second Annual Report of the Tennessee Static,,, contain., be- 
sides a financial statement, the general outline of the work for the 

year pa>-t. 

Report No. I, Miscellaneous Series, Department of Agriculture, is 
devoted to llax, hemp, ramie, and jute. 

Experiments with onions, cabbage, potatoes plums, and grape, are 
reported upon in Bulletin No. ly. Minnesota Experiment Station. 

Part.! Annual Report of the Maine Station contains results with 
experiments in --CaUle Food., Miscellaneous Feeding Experiments, 
and Tests of several Breeds of Dairy Cows. 

Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 1888, 
Part 2 contains *So pages of interesting horticultural matter, minutes 

of*ari\~ 

offered by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for iSyo. 

"Fungicides" is the title of Bulletin No. 102, of the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station. 
i».<-r»,- <z..„» r Reef is the title of Bulletin No. 16, issued by the I)e- 

• r7ments^ of Agrtc ' 

tulletin No. 19, by 



" is tne title or nuncim ■■>". •>., ••=-■"-- -1 —-- t 
ts of Agriculture and Chemistry of the South DakotaSta ion. 

ullettn No. £?by the same Station, is devoted to "Small Greta." 

Special Bulletin K of the New Jersey Station is devoted to "Insects 
Injuriously Affecting Cranberries." 

The Annual Report of the Michigan Experiment Station is a bulky 
report of pages', giving full details of the work of the year ending 
June 30th, i88q. 

"Microscopic Study of Certain Varieties of Cotton" is the subject 
reported up n in Bulletin No. .3, of Alabama Station. 



Agriculturist. 

Commissioner of Forestry Allan was in town 
on Wednesday. He says the forestry stations at 
Ogallah and Dodge City are in a flourishing con- 
dition. He has supplied over 4.000 people with 
an average of 500 trees each, which would make 
a magnificent total of 2.000.000 trees. It is also 
interesting to note that the stations produce nearly 
three times as many trees as last year, and for the 
same amount of land and labor the Ogallah 
station produced nearly twice as much as that at 
Dodge Citv. The forestry stations are grand 
things for Western Kansas. — Ellis Review. 

There never was a better crop prospect in Har- 
per County at this season of the; year than there is 
a* the present time. The Republican failed to 
make a note of the splendid rains of three weeks 
ago, but they came and thoroughly replenished the 
earth with moisture, nevertheless. Then we have 
had fine rains this week. Wheat is growing at a 
rapid rate, and its condition is all that the most ex- 
acting farmer could ask. Preparations are gohrg 
forward for an immense crop of corn, and it will 
all be in within the next two weeks. A large 
acreage of oats is also being put in the ground, 
and altogether the outlook is all that heart could 
desire. — Anthony Republican. 

Among the many noticeable improvements in 
this county within the past five or six; years, none 
are more worthy of mention than the wonderful 
difference which appears every day in the quality, 
style, and breed of horses. A few years ago you 
could scarcely see any other kind except Texas po- 
nies, or the stunted common stock of the country. 
Now, almost every farmer in the country not only 
owns large, comely draft horses, but many of them 
have been breeding the finest blooded animals that 
can be obtained in the United States. We doubt 
if any other county in the State of Kansas can pro- 
duce a larger number of good horses than Clay. 
There is no better evidence of that fact than the 
increased number of horse buyers who have visit- 
ed our county within the past few years. They 
know where to find good stock. — Clay Center 
Dispatch. 
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CALENDAR. 

1SS9-00. 
Fall Term— September nth to December aoth* 
Winter Term— January 7th to March aSth. 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to Invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par-. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address J no. K. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Mr. Baxter filled the last of the flower beds on 
Thursday. 

Mrs. L. R. Elliot, with her sister, Mrs. Bowen, 
of New York, visited the College Monday morn- 
ing. 

The Hamiltons defeated the College Club in a 
game of ball yesterday afternoon, by a score of 
17 to 10. 

«Mrs. Kellerman and Mrs. Popenoe attended the 
meeting of the Social Science Club at Lawrence, 
last week. 

Mrs. Kedzie and Mrs. Winchip are in Topeka 
today, both interested in matters pertaining to 
Commencement. 

A large procession of young botanists started 
for File Creek this morning, under leadership of 
Prof. Kellerman. 

College exercises will be dispensed with on 
Decoration Day, and the College Cadets will 
share in the procession. 

Monday dinners and Friday lunches have been 
discontinued, to the regret of everybody except, 
perhaps, the Cooking Class. 

The order for class-day programmes for the 
Seniors has been placed 'with the engraver, and 
the programme itself is almost ready for the printer. 

W. II. Sanders, Fourth-year student, visited 
Salina Saturday, as a delegate from the College 
Association to the District Convention, Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Lamm, of Lansing, Kansas, visited his son 
at the College on Tuesday, speeding most of the 
day here. He expressed satisfaction with the work 
of the College. 

Prof. Brown's name appears on one of the com- 
mittees appointed by the Commander of Lew 
Gove Post, G. A. R., to make ready for Decora- 
tion Day exercises. 

Prof. Lantz occupied the public hour yesterday 
with a clear and concise account of the story of 
Ulysses as told by Homer, with remarks upon 
the grand place in literature of all lands held by 
the two great Epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The following officers were elected in the Y. M. 
C. A. for the ensuing year: President, H. B. 
Gilstrap ; Vice-President, F. W. Ayres ; Record- 
ing Secretary, B. H. Pugh ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, G. L. Melton ; Treasurer, J. A. Davis. 

Ushers for the exercises of Commencement Week 
will be chosen as follows: For the Baccalaureate 
Sermon, from the First-year Class ; for the Third- 
year Exhibition and the Annual Address, from the 
Second-year Class ; for Commencement Day, from 
the Third-year Class. 

The annual Fourth-year party at the President's 
house took place on Wednesday evening, and gave 
its share of the sad pleasures grouped about the 
close of a four-years' course. The party was jo- 
vial with games and good cheer, but sad as afore- 
boding of parting ways. ' 

Prof. E. O. Wooton, formerly of the Friends' 
Academy at Tonganoxie, Kan., but recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural Sciences in the newly 
organized Agricultural College of New Mexico, 
spent three days at the College this week, interest- 
ed in study of methods. 

Monday morning College people climbed the 
hill under the grateful shade of umbrellas, in a 
temperature of So degrees, and in passing to and 
fro from classes shortly after ten o'clock found 
wraps comfortable, the temperature having fallen 
twenty-five degrees in less than half an hour. 

The failure of the boiler in Mechanics Hall, on 
Saturday, has been the cause of much delay and 
annoyance, with not a little discomfort on the cold 
days. The leak is such that it becomes necessary 



to uncover the boiler, thoroughly inspect and re- 
pair and reset it, all of which will take several 
weeks. In the meantime, the machinery in the 
Carpenter Shop lies idle«when there is much for 
it to do, while in the Printing Office, three strong- 
limbed, strong-lunged young men turn the press, 
and that at the proverbial snail's pace despite their 
best efforts. As a lung-tester, a heavy cylinder 
press is without an equal. 

Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, will give the 
Annual Address of Commencement Week, with 
the subject, "Character." Dr. White has a na- 
tional repute as a public lecturer upon educational 
matters, and is a most graceful and entertaining 
speaker. Those who have heard him once will 
not miss this opportunity to listen again, and oth- 
ers surely cannot fail to seek their first opportuni- 
ty to see and hear one of the leaders of education- 
al interests in this country. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

B. H. Pound, Second-year, has dropped out of 
College to work. 

Rev. A. J. White, '74, reports a new boy at 
his home in Atchison. 

E. M. Blachly, Second-year, has dropped out 
for the year on account of failing health. 

H. W. Jones, '87, Principal of the Americus 
schools for the year just closed, is at home again. 

R. U. Waldraven, '89, is appointed organizer 
for the Alliance in Washington County, address 
Parallel. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Coffman, of Jewell, both 
well known here [and both students in 18S1-2], 
have been entertaining a new daughter since the 1st. 
— Manhattan Nationalist. 

J. B. Anderson and wife [both former students] , 
are receiving the congratulations of friends since 
May 3rd. Cause, the birth of a son in their house- 
hold. — Manhattan Nationalist. 

C. A. Murphy, '87, will complete the course of 
the State Normal School next month, and hopes to 
take up at once study for the Master's Degree in 
Physics and Engineering at this College. 

Miss Mary Kokanour, Fourth-year in 1886-7, 
who has for four years past been a compositor in 
the office of the Manhattan Nationalist, has gone 
to her home near Clay Center to attend her sick 
mother, and will probably remain there. 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 

The general invitations to Commencement Ex- 
ercises will be issued next week. These exercises 
include the following: — 

Address before the Societies, Saturday evening, June 7th, by Rev. 
B. J. Radford, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Baccalaureate Sermon, Sunday, June 3th, at 4 P. M. 

Class Day Exercises for invited guests, Monday, June 9th, at 4 P.M. 

Third-Year Exhibition, Monday, June 9th, at S P. M. 

Annual Address, Tuesday, June 10th, at 8 P. M., by Dr. E. E. 
White, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Commencement, Wednesday, June nth.— Graduating Exercises at 
IOA.M.; Military Parade at 2:45 P. M.; Alumni Address at 4 P. M., by 
M. F. Leasure, Esq., Class of '77; Alumni Reception for invited 
guests at 8 p. m. 

Dinner will be served on Commencement Day by the ladies of the 
Episcopal Church. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ot the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forma lind principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students 111 work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it isamatterot 
pride to earn one's way M far as possible. 

The labor of the students 111 the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ot their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside of required hours of labor— upon work for the pro 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in tht 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid to.' 
nt rates varying with tervices rendered, Irom eight to te.i cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of Undents, and give them the preference in ail tasks suitable 
tor their employment. So tar as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $Jjo to $41x1. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner 
alive labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



COLLEGE LIVE-STOCK FOR SALE. 

We call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the Board of Regents of the College have 
authorized the sale of a number of Shorthorns 
and Jerseys from the College herd, which is deem- 
ed too large for the means of maintenance and the 
needs of the institution, numbering as it does up- 
wards of 50 head. Among the Shorthorns offer- 
ed for sale are thirteen cows and heifers and sever- 
al very promising young bulls, all fine specimens 
of the breed that will prove valuable acquisitions 
to any herd. Here is a chance of getting some 
good foundation stock which breeders and admir- 
ers of good Shorthorns should not fail to improve. 
They will be sold at reasonable prices considering 
their breeding and individual merit The cows 
have all been bred to Scottish Chief 89317, one of 
the finest Cruickshank bulls in the State, and the 
heifers offered are of his get. Several of the 
young cows are by the fine imported Cruickshank 
bull Thistletop, 83876, now in Colonel Harris's 
herd, Linwood, Kansas. 

Among the Jerseys are several young cows, now 
getting into the prime of life, all of Herd-Book 
(■tock, which will be sold for $75.00 each. 

Persons who contemplate buying are cordially 
invited to visit the College and inspect the herd, 
and correspondence on the subject is solicited by 
the Professor of Agriculture, who will furnish all 
desired information in regard to prices and pedi- 
grees. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Society Hai.l, May o.th. 
The Alpha Beta Society, upon being called to o'der by President 
Smith, listened to a duet r»y Misses Jennie and Julia Greene; Maud 
Parker, organist. Devotion, led by Miss Parker. The Society then 
heard the discussion of the question, "Resolved, That engineers as a 
class should receive better wages than ministers." Messrs. Zimmer- 
man, Harmon, and Orr acted as judges. W. W. Hutto, who was 
chosen to rill the place left vacant by B. H. Pound, argued the af- 
firmative, assisted by Ella Barnes. The negative was argued by J. 
X. Harner and Jessie Stearns. The Judges decided unanimously in 
favor of the negative. The next in order was the Gleaner, read by 
E.C.Thayer. Recess. Music, a solo, by Miss Parker. Mr. Thayer, 
as Newsman, gave the most important happenings of the week. In- 
formal speeches were the next on the programme. Miss Cottrell 
gave the Society her views on the practice of novel-rending. She 
thought the reading of some of the novels like "Ben Hur" or "Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin" was beneficial, but that little good could be de- 
rived from such books as written by Rider Haggard and others of 
like character. Her speech caused an intere ting discussion by other 
members, manv of whom thought there was much to be learned from 
even such books as she would not have them read. At the close of 
the discussion, the Society heard the report of Committees, and then 
took up unfinished business. Under the head of new business, a mo- 
tion was made to have a committee appointed to see the President 
about having the windows fixed on account of the noise on windy 
days. Mr. Thayer was assigned as Newsman, and Miss Secrest to 
take the place of R. H. Pound as member of the committee on ques- 
tions for debate. Report of Critic. Adjournment. Cok. Secy. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 forthe chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart 
meiits, being provided especially for their industrial tra. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week— are from $10 to , r 1 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $S.4C One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text books at the hook stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 B term; for the second year, $2.75 a term; tor the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course arc as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$1 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
,-ange from $ix> to $200 a year. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu- er, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension ot time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
mentsof study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as earlj^ 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROF. J. B. WALTERS. 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Ellis and Russell County Teachers, Russell, May 19th. 
Washburn College Commencement, June 6th to 18th. 
Kansas Chautauqua Assembly, Topeka, June 24 h to July 4 th. 
Deaf and Dumb Institute Commencement, Olathe, .May 31st to 
June oth. , .. . .... 

Agricultural College Commencement, June 7th to nth. 
Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly, June 17th to 27th. 
State Normal School Commencement, June 9th to 12th. 

Hutchinson had a home talent oratorical con- 
test at the High School Hall on May 16th. 

Washburn College recently received a box of 
five sea shells from the South Sea Islands, present- 
ed by Rev. A. C. Walkup. 

The Speers-Winans Association, at Junction 
City last Friday and Saturday, was a grand suc- 
cess. About one hundred teachers from Geary, 
Riley, Clay, Morris, and Dickinson Counties were 
present. 

Olathe High School has inaugurated a reform 
that deserves to be imitated. By order of the 
School Board neither flowers nor presents of any 
kind will be received on the platform during the 
exercises. 

The Wesleyan University at Salina has elected 
Prof. Dome Geza Assistant Teacher of Music. 
Prof. Geza is a Prussian, was educated in Ger- 
many, and is said to be a master of the violin. 
Prof. Guile is the Dean of the department. 

The Riley County Teachers' Institute begins 
this year- June 9th, and closes July 4th. The 
board of instructors will be: Miss Ida Ahlborn 
of Baker University, Conductor, assisted by 
Messrs. E. A. Allen, of Blue Mound, and C. G. 
Swingle, of Riley. 

Meteor hunting as a business might not pay, but 
"there is a tide in the affairs of men which," etc., 
"leads on to fortune." The Washburn Argo says: 
"Prof. Cragin has disposed of the greater part of 
his meteorite, and has had an offer of five hun- 
dred dollars for what remains. He will make 
over $1500 in the transaction. 

The Summer Normal of Lane University at 
Lecompton will be held in the "Gould College" 
building at Harlan, Kansas, beginning June 25th, 
and continuing ten weeks to Sept. 3d. This will 
be an excellent opportunity for those who are 
teachers and wish to review or take advanced 
studies, for those who are preparing to teach, and 
for those who wish to study a few branches to pre- 
pare for college. 

The State Normal School of Kansas is a State 
institution in the fullest sense, and this fact is shown 
conclusively by the attendance of the year, which 
has reached at this date, April 11th, a total 
of 1039. This is principally made up of teachers 
who are preparing themselves for higher and more 
efficient work. The young men and women en- 
gaged in teaching in Kansas represent the hard- 
working, progressive, and thoughtful element of our 
American life. Counties that sent us six students 
last year are sending delegations of twenty this year. 
— Normal Quarterly. 

The celebration of the victory achieved for 
Kansas by student W. Nay lor of Washburn at the 
Inter-State Oratorical Contest at Lincoln, Neb., re- 
cently, was a grand affair. A special train from 
Lawrence brought brought Chancellor Snow, a 
member of the Faculty, and 250 students of the 
University. They were met at the depot by Mar- 
shall's Band and a committee, and escorted to 
Washburn College. Cannon salutes were fired 
from the State House grounds. Mr. Naylor was 
reared on a farm in Shawnee County, and has 
worked his way to the front through difficulties. 

"Wer hat nicht in seinem Leben Verse gem- 
acht!" says the immortal Schiller ; but the Law- 
rence Journal looks severe and grave, and pens the 
following: ••Professor Hopkins, of the English De- 
partment, an excellent instructor, has required of 
a class in "advanced English Composition," made 
up chiefly of seniors, that each member thereof 
hand in an original ten-line poem. The results of 
this simple requirement are easily to be prognosti- 
cated. The University is to he a poet factory. 
This attempt of the University to convert the 
steadv-going Kansas youth into a long-haired, soi!- 
ed-eollared, suspenderless, generally down-at-the- 
heel poetaster, whose eyes will suffer from so 
much rolling in fine frenzy that the toiling farmer 
parent on the father's side will have to sell seven 
'bushels of corn to buy a dollar pair of genuine 
pebble glass specs — this determination on the part 



of the University to condemn the young men of 
this State to the inevitable penury of poets, we 
must deplore." 

MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture. — Two larms ol 215 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields oi variable size 
to suit the system oi management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged tor experimental uses ; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 96 teet.forgniin, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are ot stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery for shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feel, of two stories, and corn-cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland -China swine. 
Farm implements of improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 
Horticulture and Entomology. — Orchards containing 275 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small -fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries ; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of gra;>es. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 
Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, fitted with tables and up 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessaiy facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical coll. ction and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection 1 ' 
plants of the United States and other countries ; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State ; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall -charts, e:c. Vain 
ed at $3,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. — A general museum will 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections df Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re- 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Dravjing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1,400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $2,- 
1 00. • 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
and tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power f ur- 
i.ished by a ten -horse- power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 
Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $'00. 

Printing.— Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten-point, and eleven-point Human type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a initering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a paper cuttor. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy. — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twentx 
branch offices, and as many instruments. Inventory, $1,000. 

Sewing Room*, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases; 
worth $550. 

M.tsic /looms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments ; 
valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over 9,00c 
Sound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty-rive 
if the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural period! 
als, and several hundred new-papers, including the princ ;>al dull; 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 
$I-,r-0. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands ot arms (breecli 
loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), with accoutrements; two three- inch 
rifled gun*; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive <:' inns 

$~iOO, 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial trair* g in sev 
sral of the arts, to which' each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval ol the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet- making, Iron-work, 1 tinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra 
phy, Floriculture, or Music, 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one termot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
•enrr c' !-e steer ,: •e'' rt '<■'-!.•::. .' ~" ' :>'■- i&ll|. 



INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

While generous appropriations are being made 
by the National Legislature for pensions, and for 
building war vessels, it will be poor economy to 
so reduce the appropriations for Indian schools as 
to make impossible the advance for which Com- 
missioner Morgan has so ably planned. He ask- 
ed for $2,845,610, but he has been obliged to 
revise his estimates, and deduct from this sum 
$801,000. With this sum it is proposed to en- 
large seven industrial training schools, to equip 
three new schools, and to repair a number of 
buildings. Of this amount, $255,000 should go to 
meet obligations assumed by the Government to 
furnish schools for the Sioux, frem whom it recent- 
ly purchased a large tract of land. Of the 36,000 
Indians of school age, there are school accommoda- 
tions for only 10,671. These 25,327 children 
must be educated, or there is little prospect that 
they will cease to be dependent pauper wards of 
the Government. It is wise to pension veterans 
disabled by sickness and age. But it is folly not 
to help children supported by the Government r to 
take care of themselves, when opportunity is of- 
fered, and feasible plans for doing it are ready. 
— The Congregationalist. 



ADULTERATION LAWS. 
Respecting which we have to say, that if all 
goods made could be sold on their merits, sold for 
just what the are, there would be less opportuni- 
ties for stealing and fraud than now exist. Sell 
cotton-seed oil for what it is, sell beef fat for what 
it is, and hogs' lard on the same honest business 
principles ; teach, so far as the laws are concerned, 
that honesty is the only policy to be practiced, and 
we will have much less dishonesty practiced by the 
business men and manufacturers of the American 
commercial world. It has been told scores of times 
that cotton-seed oil is vastly better for culinary 
purposes than hogs' lard, and we see no reason why 
it should not, therefore, be sold on its merits. — 
Colman's Rural World. 



HEAVIER HORSES. 

The standard of size in horse-breeding has ad- 
vanced materially. The city traffic, express, and 
grocer wagons now buy 1200 to 1300 pound horses, 
where formerly 1000 to 1100 were used. For- 
merly 1200 to 1400 pounds was considered a good 
draft horse. Now our heavy city trucks require 
them 1700 to 1800, and the heavier the weight the 
higher the price. Formerly a 1500 pound horse 
or mare was considered too heavy for the farm ; 
now there' are many of our oldest draft-horse breed- 
ers that have high-grade draft mares 1600 to 1800 
pounds that make grand farm tean«s, and are like a 
gold mine on the farm for raising colts. The farm 
work of England, France, and Scotland is quite 
generally done with the full-blood draft horses, and 
America is fast being educated up to the same 
standard. — Western Agriculturist. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, Sc hool Books. Sta- 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

BATH BOOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair'cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley & Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Be- 
liable goods at low prices. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books, Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
de deat. Don't forget our ten *eent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75.*' 

H Newly invented Self-supporting mailing Miqe, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is ;m 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can he done 
by it than by any other. 

No Kovaltv. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HABDIE, Jk., Canton, N. Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes nun and women anywhere 

U expected o( all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No Other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are 111 session every week dav except Saturdays, and no 
student may be Absent without excuse. Students enrolled in anv 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from Ihem is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 IJO P, M., the whole body of students gather for 
a ltd lire from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 

reel expression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of main 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their rise. 
The Alfli'i Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday nlternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet Of! Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members ot the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last triday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Bran, lies of the College V. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
fog of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



THE CARP AS A FOOD FISH. 

BY SUPT. |. S. C. THOMPSON. 

THE fact that the carp is a much-abused fish 
probably had its origin in the experience of 
growers who attempted to cultivate it under un- 
favorable conditions, and with little or no knowl- 
edge of its habits and requirements. As a result 
of this opinion, which is held by many who would 
otherwise give the fish a trial, comparatively little 
is done to encourage and develop the industry — 
for as such carp culture has long been recognized 
in Europe, particularly in Germany and Austria, 
where the business is systematized and carried on 
on a large scale, the ponds of an Austrian prince 
alone covering fully 20,000 acres of ground. 

An article dealing with the carp, published in 
the American Angler from the pen of Mr. W. S. 
Ritchie, contains so many points of interest to 
carp-raisers, with so much valuable information for 
those who think of engaging in the business, that 
our State Fish Commissioner, Hon. John Brum- 
baugh, of Concordia, had it printed in circular 
form, with his endorsement; and it is sent on re- 
quest to all who are interested, It makes a circu- 
lar of four letter pages, and seems to cover the 
ground thoroughly. For the purpose of show- 
ing something of its contents, and at the same 
time to correct a number of popular errors by quo- 
ting the opinion, based upon actual experience, 
of one who has made the fish a study for several 
years, excerpts from Mr. Ritchie's letter are here 
given ; but those who would Tear-n more of the 
"new agriculture" should send to Commissioner 
Brumbaugh for the circular: — 

"Rapidity of growth is perhaps the distinguish- 
ing factor in the development of our carp interests, 
though it may be the same place should be accord- 
ed to the wonderful adaptability of this fish to 
changeable or adverse circumstances. No fish of 
which we have any knowledge makes such sur- 
prising and gratifying progress in growth, and at 
the same time bears so well the trammeled condi- 
tion of small bodies of water, or subsists on such 
various foods. The fact that the carp can subsist 
in close or impure waters has damaged its reputa- 
tion. The fish from such a habitat have been found 
tainted with a bad flavor, and have in instances been 
condemned wholesale. A fact of value in this 
connection is, that small bodies of dead or impure 
water may be purified by introducing plants which 
take up these impurities into their own organisms. 
A complete illustration of this is in the fact of a 
small aquatic plant growing under water in a globe 
containing a fish — that it will keep the water pure 
for an indefinite time." 

After reciting at length the conditions of growth, 
— which, briefly told, are food and warmth, — and 
giving definite directions for the construction of 
ponds, the management of overflows, drains, 
and dams, with paragraphs devoted to the enemies 
of the fish, spawning, etc., the writer concludes: — 
"The quality of carp as a food fish has been 
the text of a number of wordy battles, with a range 
of opinion at times almost irreconciliable. The 
New York Herald, sometime last August, con- 
tained an article stating very emphatically that carp 
were unfit for food. This opinion seems to have 
been based on the qualities of certain carp taken 
from the river near one of the large cities. This at- 
tack was indignantly refuted in the agricultural pa- 
pers byscores of culturists over the United States. 
When we remember that the carp is a very gross 
feeder, and its wonderfully rapid growth, we can 
understand that the fish would be more apt to par- 
take of impurities in food or water, should such be 
present, than a more slow-growing fish. This, I 
believe, will account for the sometimes contradic- 



tory testimony received. Neither is it necessary 
that a fish with the habits of a carp should be 
coarse or unpalatable. The gourami, a fish na- 
tive to warm waters in Ceylon, has commanded 
the extreme of high praise ; yet its habits of food 
and water are exactly represented to be those of 
the carp. Emmerson, the traveler, said of this 
fish : 'I never tasted fish or flesh of such exquisite 
flavor.' It has been the subject of more attempts 
to acclimatize than all other fish combined, al- 
most, but, unlike the carp, it has never been suc- 
cessfully transplanted to a new home. The Bul- 
letin of the United States Fish Commission of 1883 
contained 242 opinions respecting the edible qual- 
ities of carp, which were obtained in answer to a 
circular sent out by the Commission to persons 
who had received fry. The object was to ascertain 
definitely how carp were liked. The following 
language by Mr. Chas. W. Smith, editor of the 
Bulletin, gives somewhat of a summary of the re- 
plies received : "Of these 242 reports, 38 only con- 
tain the slightest reflection upon carp. Many of 
these objections are decidedly slight. All but one 
of the criticisms have been explained away, and I 
believe we possess the clue to that." 



A SPINNING MITE ON THE RED CEDAR. 



BY PROF. E. A. POPENOE. 



A CORRESPONDENT in Belle Plaine sends a 
branch of red cedar infested by an insect that 
he fears is likely to destroy his trees. The specimen 
submitted shows the cedar twigs covered with a 
very delicate web, which catches the flying 
dust and thus renders the branch dirty and dark in 
appearance. The insects were still alive on re- 
ceipt, and are determined to belong to the group 
of spinning mites, Tetranychidae, and to a species 
closely allied to, if not identical with, the red spi- 
der so common in green-houses, and in dwelling 
houses upon house-plants. Upon the broad-leaved 
plants of the green-house, the red spider common- 
ly operates on the under side of the leaf, and in 
dry rooms or among plants not regularly and 
plentifully sprayed with water, the effect of its 
presence soon becomes noticeable in the discolora- 
tion of the leaves attacked, with the accompany- 
ing effect of the evident weaker growth of the 
plant. 

Red spiders are entirely vegetarian in their food 
habits. The mouth has a barbed sucking appa- 
ratus by means of which the juices of the leaves 
infested are soon exhausted. The insects breed 
rapidly, and the common web which they spin 
serves further to place the plant at a disadvantage 
by collecting the dirt and choking up the plant- 
pores, and so interfering with the functions and 
health of the leaves. 

The species under consideration is so small as 
to be seen with difficulty without the aid of a good 
lens, but its presence may be suspected, either in- 
doors or out,, wherever the under sides of the 
leaves, or, in the cedar, the smaller twigs, are 
seen covered by the fine web. 

In the green-house treatment of this pest, we 
have always relied upon the abundant use of wat- 
er applied in spray, or at least in fine jets, to the 
underside of the leaves directly. In aggravated 
cases, success follows more quickly the use of soap 
suds for the spray, though pure water will even 
then suffice, if its use be frequent and thorough. 
In the case complained of by our correspondent, 
we can suggest no better remedy than the repeat- 
ed spraying with strong soap suds of the trees af- 
fected. It is not likely that the use of Paris 
green would have the effect desired, as it is im- 
probable, from the mouth structure of these in- 
sects, that they would absorb a solid poison like 
this arsenite. 
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OCCUPATION AS A MORAL FORCE. 

Occupation and industry are so often recommend- 
ed merely for the material gains they bring that 
their moral force is not always recognized as it 
should be. Yet occupation that brings no mate- 
rial reward, and is, by comparison with work, 
the merest trifling, may be, if innocent in tfwK, 
a moral force simply because it keeps the individu- 
al out of temptations and gives employment to his 
energies. Idleness is a fruitful breeder of mis- 
chief The mind, if not the body, must be at work 
during idle hours. It is difficult to conceive of a 
period of inaction for the brain except during sleep 

or insensibility. 

Thoughts come unbidden; they may be mis- 
cnievous or merely idle, but occupation supplants 
them with other thoughts relating to the work or 
play in which one is engaged, or stirs the mind to 
speculation or planning. It is not possible, even 
though it might appear to be desirable, to keep 
men at work during all their waking hours. They 
must have rest and recreation, and it is during this 
period that they need some occupation, harmless in 
itself, to keep them out of mischief. It is for these 
otherwise idle hours that good amusements should 
be provided— books or papers to be read, societies, 
literary entertainments, concerts, and theatrical per- 
formances of an improving kind to be attended. 

In a great city many of these needs of humanity 
are furnished by business men to meet a want as 
real as that for food and clothing. But there are 
many who have not the means to avail themselves 
of such occupation as is thus provided for idle 
hours, and for such as these charitable people es- 
tablish free libraries, schools and other places for 
self-improvement. Some of the workingmen's 
clubs and similar bodies go further than this and 
furnish gymnasiums and rooms for various games, 
recognizing that occupation for idle hours is the 
main thing, and that it must be of a kind contrast- 
ing with the daily labor or in violent exercise; the 
mechanic, who has enough of both, is better satis- 
fied with a book or with a game that calls only for 
mental exertion. 

All these different tastes and needs for an occu- 
pation that may fill in idle hours are fairly well 
met in a large city by the variety of entertainments 
provided by business men and philanlhropists — the 
one for gain, the other for the good he may do hu- 
manity. But it is far different in the smaller 
towns and villages, where it does not pay to cater 
to such needs and where there is seldom wealth 
enough to furnish from its abundance free entertain- 
ment or educational advantages. For all such 
places, however, there is opportunity to do good 
work by co-operative enterprise at very little cost. 
A literary society meeting in the school-house or 
church furnishes" occupation for the thoughts of 
members, not merely during the few hours devoted 
to the meetings, hut for many hours in preparation 
therefor. It may also furnish the foundation for a 
small circulating library of hooks or papers that 
will provide reading matter, giving useful occupa- 
tion for other spare hours. From such heginnings 
in the course of time may be developed a lecture 
bureau bringing to town or village occasional speak- 
ers from abroad. 

All such enterprises, undertaken in the right spir- 
it, have undoubted educational and moral value. 
In the smaller corporative bodies work on the part 
of the members takes the place of money capital. 
A lazv village may be transformed by such an in- 
stitution ; the young men, instead of idling away 
their hours of "rest in useless or mischievous gossip 
at the country store or the wheel-wright's, may have 
their ambitions aroused, be encouraged to read and 
study, and thus be given occupation that will keep 
them out of mischief and promote their moral and 
mental welfare. Many of the great men of the 
country received their earliest impulses to study in 
societies of this kind. The educational value of 
the exercises may have been limited, but the read- 
ings, the debates', and other literary endeavors stim- 
ulated a desire tole am and established habits of 
an industry hearing good fruit in later years. 

What form the effects to provide occupation lor 
idle hours should take, depends very much upon 
the community to be reached. It should be adapt- 
ed to their wants, as well as to their needs. Aim- 
ing at too much good may defeat the purposeof the 
occupation, provided it should be in the nature of 
drudgery. For men who work hard during the 
day, relaxation and amusement are needed. These 
may be found in reading, in literary exercises a- 
dapted to their understanding, and games of various 
kinds. But as their main purpose is to occupy 
their idle hours with exercises not injurious, efforts 



toward their improvement should be limited to 
such things as will surely enlist their interest and 
engage their attention, trusting to time and the in- 
fluence of good habits for the future development 
of higher tastes and demands. — Baltimore Sun. 



THE VALUE OF APPEARANCES. 

The improvements thus far spoken of have been 
tho.e which help to mitigate the hardships of farm 
life and make its labors lighter. But it pays in 
every way to improve the appearance of the home- 
stead. The consciousness of presenting to the eye 
of th^ passer-by a picture of order and tidiness 
will pay. The educating influence of a neatly 
ornamented yard, upon *the tastes and habits will 
pay. The delight which the farmer himself will 
take in an attractive home will more than pay him. 
The increased money value of his farm will pay in 
hard dollars. It would pay if he were driven to 
sell his homestead and it will pay if he holds it in 
giving him a reputation for thrift, which helps his 
credit, and for thoroughness and cleanliness which 
gives an added value to what he sends to market 
wherever he is known. 

It may pay better indirectly still, for the exam- 
ple of a tidy farmhouse is contagious. The front- 
yard of its neighbor will soon cease to be a hos- 
pital for ruptured and crippled machinery. The 
lawn-mower will soon be heard rattling in all 
surrounding homes. Street trees, neatly kept 
roadsides, shrub-bordered lawns, and flower-beds 
will follow, and the entire appearance of the 
neighborhood will be revolutionized. All this has 
happened. Such cases have been put on record in 
the reports of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Agriculture and elsewhere, and this result would 
be its own sufficient reward. But it attracts visit- 
ors from distant cities. They enjoy their summer 
leisure amid such surroundings. Some of them 
begin to buy lots for permanent homes. The 
place becomes the chosen resident of many re- 
tired men of means, and all this makes a home 
market and brings in money. Nor is this a fic- 
tion. It has been actual history in more than one 
New England town. — Philadelphia Press. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 

Seven car-loads of eggs were shipped from 
Manhattan during the month of April; also 122 
car-loads of stone. 

Talking with a Neosho County farmer the other 
qay, he said that one of his neighbors made thirty 
dollars an acre off part of his farm last year. He 
did it with a crop of castor beans, raising fifteen 
bushels to the acre and sailing them for two dollars 
a bushel. The same gentleman told us that the 
dealers were contracting this year's cr< p at $1.60 a 
bushel. — Iola Register. 

In all the resources and acquirements that go to 
make a people rich, wise, and great, Kansas has 
no equal in the history of people in ancient or 
modern times. You cannot run an imaginary 
line around one territory upon this earth that con- 
tains just one million people thereon that possess 
horses, cattle, and hogs, as much wheat and corn, 
as manv newspapers, and as manv miles of rail- 
road as" there are upon these beautiful prairies, over 
half of which, fifteen years ago, and all of it thirty 
years ago, was in possession of the Indian and the 
buffalo. There never has been a time in the his- 
tory of this State when more attention was attract- 
ed toward it as a good place to come to. Agri- 
culturists from the north, south, east, and west are 
looking Kansas all over with a view to bringing 
their capital and families h.re. Capitalists are 
each year gaining more and more confidence in 
her stability. Manufacturers are recognizing the 
demands of. her rapidly increasing population, and 
the accessibility to both eastern, western, and 
southern markets. Kansas has nothing to discour- 
age, but every thing to encourage her. The great 
unfenced and untamed crop, the one that is coin- 
ing wealth for the State every day, but which 
many fail to account among her richest resources, 
prairie grass, is luxuriant this year, and Kansas 
cattle are in prime condition ; all she needs is more 
of them. A well-stocked cattle ranch is a deal 
surer than a Colorado mine. — Wichita Eagle. 



CANJNED BEEF. 
According to the monthly statement of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, nearly 60,000,000 pounds of 
canned beef were exported from the United States 
during the eight months ending Feb. 28, 1890, or 
20,000,000 pounds more than in the corresponding 
period last year. The increase was chiefly in the 
shipments to England, to which country no less 
than 45,000,000 pounds were sent, against 27,000,- 
000 pounds the previous year. Germany took 1,- 
300,000 pounds more, and other European coun- 
tries 3,750,000 pounds more. The shipments to all 
European countries amount to 55,503,549 pounds 
lor the eight months, against 32,4,^8,897 pounds 
during the corresponding period last year. The 
value of the exports to all points is $4,729,656 for 
1889-90 and $3,243,132 for 1888-89. With an 
increase also of nearly 27.000.000 pounds in the 
shipments of salted and pickled beef, and 37,500,- 
000 pounds in the movement of fresh beef, it is 
obvious that packers have good cause to be satis- 
fied. According to the Government returns, their 
eight months' export business in cured and fresh 
beef amounted to $16,370,000, or $4,400,000 
more than during the corresponding period last 
year. — Caiman's Rural World. 

WOMEN IN FAIR MANAGEMENT. 
No better element could be introduced into the 
management of local fairs than a few of the best 
women of the community. Where women are 
there is purity, refinement, order, elegance of ar- 
rangement and good taste generally. Their influ- 
ence is elevating and their intelligence and judg- 
ment of great value. They are clear headed, level 
headed and enterprising ; and would lend consid- 
erable enthusiasm to any department if committed 
to their charge. They would want all buildings 
thoroughly cleaned, white-washed, and put in or- 
der; then they would want decoration, ornamenta- 
tion, an air of refinement. This, with help to do 
it, accorded them, they would bring to their assist- 
ance others, and very soon spread the news with 
enthusiasm there was to be a ladies' department 
for all kinds of needle-work, baking, cooking, 
preserve and jelly-making, the exhibition of flow- 
ers, pictures, poultry, dairy products, and the 
good things of life generally. Where the good 
women are (the old and the young) there is pret- 
ty apt to be enthusiasm and success. Call out the 
women, then, and the young men. — Colman's Ru- 
ral World. 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 

Bulletin No. 14 of the Alabama Station reports upon " Peavines 
as a Fertilizer." 

Bulletin No. 15 of the same station is entitled " Insecticides," and 
Bulletin No. n bears the name ''Peaches and Plums." 

Bulletin No. 1, Vol. 3, of the Agricultural College of Tennessee 
contains reports of experiments in growing potatoes. 

Cornell University Experiment Station Bulletin No, 14 contains a 
full report upon " Growing Corn for Fodder and Ensilage," and il- 
lustrates results by colored diagrams. 

The Michigan Station reports, in Bulletin No. 61, upon "Foul 
Brood," and Bulletin No. 6i upon "The English Sparrow." 

New Jersey Station Bulletin No. 67 contains a " Note on the 

Wheat Louse." 

The Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture of Louis- 
iana touches upon -'The Fertilizing Law," " Experiment stations" 

"Entomology and Horticulture," "Organization of Farmers," "Ag- 
ricultural ami Mechanical College," and " Agricultural Fairs.' Cir- 
CUlarNo, 1 ol this department shows the average condition of crops 

for January, February, March, and April, 1S00. 

The Second Annual Report of the Hoard of Managers of the Stale 
Agricultural School and Experiment Station of the "Stan- ol Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations" is divided into two separate pam- 
phlets part 1 being the report of the school and part 1 ol the Experi- 
ment Station. The latter shows the organization ol the station, and 
experiments in stock-feeding, bee-keeping with potatoes, and the 
meteorological summary from April 1st to Dec. 1st, IS/). 

Bulletin No. s of the Iowa Station contains the Annual Reports and 

reports upon -'Iowa Station Milkiest, ""Sweet cream Butter," "Sug- 
ar Meets," and "Sorghum." 

The Second Annual Report of the Texas Station comes bound in 

cloth, and contains a report ol each officer upon the experiments un- 
dertaken in his department. 

Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, of Chanel Hill. 
■ r iS86, part second, contains, besides reports, the following 
pipers- "Addend tm to Minerals and Mineral Localities ol Not 



N C. for iS86, part second, contains, besides reports, the 
papers- "Addend tm to Minerals and Mineral Localities 
Carolina," "Nemotode Root-galls," "A Tube-building Spider. 

The Experiment Station Record, Vol. 1, No. 1, issued by the He- 
lm tment of Agriculture, contains a resume ol experiments in all (he 
Stations reporting and a brief note upon the Third Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges held in 
Washington in November last 

Delaware Experiment Station Bulletin \o. 7 is devoted to stock- 
feeding and Bulletin No. 8 to "The Possibilities of Developing a 
Domestic Sugar Industry," "The v line of Snlphids of Potamum is 
a remedy against Pear "Scab," and "London Purple as a remedy 
against llu Codling Moth." 

The Second Annual Report of the Texas Station contains the re- 
ports of the various officers in its 115 pages, including several cuts il- 
lustrative of the "Cotton Root Rot." 

The Hatch Experiment Station, ol Massachusetts, issues Bulletin 
No 6 for Maw is ,n, containing "Soil Tests with Fertilizers, and a 
special bulletin for the same month, "On the mosl profitable use of 
Commercial Fertilizers," by Prof. Paul Vaguer, Director of the Ex- 
periment Station ai Darmstadt, Germany. 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjured to the course of study is industrial train, g in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron- work, r linting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra . 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
'.e"m£ d '.be second vev ■-. -Jie Vcr.er. sborstorv v.l Ja'.i) 
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CALENDAR. 

iSSo-oo. 
Kail Term— September 12th to December aoth. 
Winter Term—January 7th to March jSth. 
Spring Term— March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1800-91. 
Kail Term— September nth to December 19th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
-.net bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
iess without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and Hit; State Agricultural College. Address Jno. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan 1 Kan. _ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Abundant rainfall this week helps fields and 
lawns. 

Mrs. Winchip entertained the Faculty with their 
wives on Wednesday evening in a most enjoyable 
party. 

Prof. Georgeson is visiting several noted herds 
of cattle in Eastern Kansas and Western Missouri 
this week. 

The Fourth-year Class enjoyed the hospitality of 
Mrs. Winchip and Mrs. Kedzie at Mrs. Winchip's 
home last evening. 

Prof. Nihart, of White City, has been employ- 
ed as Superintendent of the Herrington Schools for 
the next year at a salary of $150 per month. 

Miss Rose Kinney, a classmate of Pres. and 
Mrs. Fairchild, is visiting friends in Manhattan, 
on her way to the Micronesian mission field. 

Miss S. E. Warner, for sixteen years in charge 
of a mission school for girls in Puebla, Mexico, 
visited the College on Monday last in the company 
of Judge Pipher. 

The boiler in Mechanics' Hall has been re- 
paired, a boiler-maker from Topeka doing the 
work. The work of resetting is well underway, 
but fully two weeks yet will be required for the 
mortar to dry. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Stump, of Corning, Ne- 
maha County, visited the College yesterday with 
a view to moving here for the education of their 
children. The beauty of the location and the town, 
and the equipment of the College quite captivated 
them. 

The first mowing of the campus this week 
brought the proverbial rains that have annually 
accompanied this process since the recollection of 
the oldest Professor. Slight murmurs are heard of 
inquiry why this medicine for drouth was not ap- 
plied earlier: but all are satisfied now with its re- 
sults. The grounds and farm never looked in bet- 
ter trim than just now. 

The sixth division of the Third-years gave ora- 
tions to students, Faculty, and a host of visitors 
iii Chapel yesterday afternoon. They are the fol- 
lowing: S. N. Chaffee, "The Eight Hour Move- 
ment;" E. C. Thayer, "A Few Thoughts on the 
Wastes of Modern Civilization;" Lotta Short. 
"The Necesssity for Recreation;" S. VanBlar- 
com, '-The Work of the Norman;" R. D. Wha- 
ley, "The Relation of Manual Training to Men- 
tal Culture." 

The publishers of the Rural New Yorker and 
the American Garden make the following offer: 
"Any young man who (with the aid of his friends) 
will send us aoo subscriptions. at $2.00 each, to 
either publication (or the two combined) before 
tiie time of the fall examinations, will have his 
necessary expenses at the Agricultural College 
for the year following paid by the Rural Publish- 
ing Co." Young women are also included in the 
offer. Territory will be secured to applicants who 
send a certificate of abibties«and character at once. 
This is a premium worth working for. 

The following topics for theses have been cho- 
sen by the members of the Class in Political Econ- 
omy this year: Wealth in relation to welfare ; Cap- 
ital, its place in production; Effects of improved 
locomotion upon production of wealth; Effects of 
modem facilities for communication upon con- 
sumption and prices ; Effects of labor-saving ma- 
chinery upon production and distribution of wealth; 
Laws of the State restricting corporations ; Nature 
of trusts, and proposed measures for restriction ; 
The inter-State Commerce Commission, and its 
work; The advantages and disadvantages of gov- 
ernment control of all transportation ; The proba- 
ble effect upon agriculture in this State if all trans- 
portation were free; Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of co-operative industries ; History of a noted 



strike, with a summary of causes and effects ; Co- 
operative stores, essentials of success, causes of 
failure; The eight-hour question, its relation to 
wages; Taxation of notes and mortgages, its effect 
on borrowers ; Government debts, history of U. S. 
debt ; City and county aid to special enterprises ; 
City water-works and gas provision ; Some causes 
of low prices of farm products in 1889-90. 

Clubs from the Senior Class and College Officers 
engaged in a game of base-ball yesterday after- 
noon in the presence of about 500 spectators. The 
game was close and interesting from start to finish, 
terminating in a score of iS to 19 in favor of the 
Seniors. 



seniors. 



POSITION. OFFICERS. 

Dewey ... Pitcher ..Thompson 

Camptell Catcher Breese 

Pf„ e tze First Base Popenoe 

M ora e Second Base McCreary 

VaaZlie '".'.".'.. Third Base ... White 

Snyder Short Stop. H', >m , SO " 

Sanders Left Field Marlatt 

Stoker Center Field Olin 

Borton Right Field Hood 



The diffusion process was said to (rive the best results. Four and 
ope half acres of ground produced sixty- one ton.; of beets, which 
yielded ten thousand pounds of sugar. Great possibilities were pre- 
dicted fcr Kansas in the line of the production of beet sugar. 

nun 
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GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Agnes E. Elliot, student in 1887-8, is visiting 
friends at the College. 

E. A. Allen, '87, will be one of the Instructors 
in the Riley County Normal Institute, beginning 
June 9th. 

A recent letter from D. G. Robertson, '86, 
dwells with enthusiasm upon the prospects for 
good crops upon his farm in Osborne County. 

O. L. Utter will begin work next Wednesday 
as Assistant Farmer at the Chilocco Industrial 
School for Indians, Arkansas City, Kansas. 

W. H. Olin, '89, is chosen to address the 
graduates of the EiDorado High School this year. 
He will also assist in the Wabaunsee County Nor- 
mal Institute. 

F. E. Way, Second-year in 1S87-S, on his way 
home from Kansas City, where he had been with a 
car of cattle, could not resist the desire to visit 
the College yesterday. 

W. B. Davis, a student from 1869 to 1872, 
writes from Wyoming, Iowa, where he is pastor 
of the M. E. Church, inquiring for records of his 
standing in scholarship. 

COLLEGE LIVE-STOCK FOR SALE. 
We call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the Board of Regents of the College have 
authorized the sale of a number of Shorthorns 
and Jerseys from the College herd, which is deemed 
too large for the means of maintenance and the 
needs of the institution, numbering as it does up- 
wards of 50 head. Among the Shorthorns offered 
ed for sale are thirteen cows and heifers and sever- 
al very promising young bulls, all fine specimens 
of the breed that will prove valuable acquisitions 
to any herd. Here is a chance of yetting some 
good foundation stock which breeders and admir- 
ers of good Shorthorns should not fail to improve. 
They will be sold at reasonable prices considering 
their breeding and individual merit The cows 
have all been bred to Scottish Chief 89317, one of 
the finest Cruickshank bulls in the State, and the 
heifeis offered are of" his get. Several of the 
voting cows are by the fine imported Cruickshank 
bull Thistletop, 83876, now in Colonel Harris's 
herd. Linwood, Kansas. 

Among the Jerseys are several young cows, now 
getting into the prime of life, all of Herd-Book 
•tock, which will be sold for $75.00 each. 

Persons who contemplate buying are cordially 
invited to visit the College and inspect the herd, 
and correspondence on the subject is solicited by 
the Professor of Agriculture, who will furnish all 
desired information in regard to prices and pedi- 
grees. 

o - 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Chemical Laboratory, Maya d. 
TheScientific Club was called to order by President Hood. The 
Secretary A. A. Mills, having been called to Utah as : ','" o" 'i'",, 
the Faculty ol the Utah Agricultural College, Mis. Bertha Bacheller 

" The" ft* pJSMkce*. Newspaper Cuts," was pre tented b, Prof. 
Wallers, in which he traced the growth of the process ol making 
newspaper cute from the tf me of Cinterf el ter, 1837. 

Two processes were spoken of al length; one In which a steel 
Mate was covered with wax, the picture then scratched in the wax, 

and, he plate etched; .he other in whirl, very_ fine chalk ll I used I In .- 
stead ol the wax. The latter process, originated by Schraubs .uit< i , 
makes very rapid work possible By allowing a sice .type to be taken di- 
rectly from the plate, and is used by many .of the leading newspapers. 
The dUcuaeion consisted of questions which were ably answered by 

Pr Mr Lfstltrickler entertained the Club by showing them a fine 
collection of insects which he had made in Xew Mexico the previous 

SU Under'the head of "Notes and Observations." Prof. Popenoe gave 
some interesting points upon the summer birds that had recently ar- 

r ' V Mr I T. Willard gratified those present bv letting them test, 
a sample of beet sugar, which he had receved from Medicine Lodge. 



Society Hall, May ioth. 

After devotion and roll-call, the Alpha Beta Society heard an ora- 
tion by P. E. Westgate.and an essay by O. G. Harmon. "Resolved, 
That th^ United States constitution'should be amended so as to com- 
pel every representative in Congress to vote when present," was the 
question for debate. Messrs. Thompson, Gilkinson.and Harner were 
chosen as Judges. As the first speaker on the affirmative was absent, 
Mr. Hutto was chosen to fill the vacancy. He said Congress should 
he a working society, and everybody should take an active interest in 
the work, ff he is capable of forming an opinion, he should express 
it one way or the other. The House would be blocked, and the only 
thing to be done would be to adjourn, and notify the other members to 
come, as all action will be prevented by their not voting. The leader 
on the negative was G. L. Clothier, who thought that compelling 
a man to vote makes a mere machine of him, and takes awav all 
originality. He gave, as an illustration, the result of the method used 
in our County Conventions. In regard to some questions, he might 
have religious scruples against casting his vole, and he should not be 
compelled to vote. The nelief that our representatives are machines 
is the cause of the present retrogression In Congress. A man may do 
a great deal of work there without voting. We pay him to have a 
clear understanding of the bills, and the House ough tnot to act hastily. 
In many cases, bills are passed without consideration or discussion, and 
in passing bills in this way all responsibility is thrown on the Presiden t. 
Bach house has a right to govern itself as It chooses, and t ' take 
away that power, limits the legislative department. Where would this 
tyranny cease? It would result in a monarch! al government. Miss 
Cottrell was the next speaker on the affirmative. If each member 
was compelled to vote, the House would be a great deal more forci- 
ble. Every member ought to be prepared to vote, as it is his privi- 
ledge. They would have their own opinion on the subject, and 
ought to express it. Miss Gardiner continued the negative. She con- 
sidered the question too trifling to take to the constitution. It would 
be like taking some trivial question about the College to the Board of 
Regents to settle. It is not right to compel a man to vote if he is not 
prepared, and often he doesn't wantto decide without further consider- 
ation. W. W. Hutto closed the affirmative. In answeriug some of 
the arguments of the other side, he said that we make a machine of 
any man when we elect him loan office, by compelling him to be active. 
The State gives him a right to vote.otherwise if it were a sacred .ight, 
women would vote. People send men to represent them, and they want 
tobeheard. He should be forced to act forhis people. ACongressman 
has just as good a right to stay at home and be inactive. If it were a 
constitutional provision, then one party could not take the advantage 
of a weaker one. Mr. Clothier closed the negative. Representatives 
might have religious scruples about voting for war, and the old idea 
that the State is greater than the individual is the reason why the 
people have been crushed under foot. They must not do anything 
that will hinder the State's tyrannical work. It might be a great 
blessing if Congress did stay at home for awhile, as there are so many 
laws now, none can know them all, yet ignorance is no excuse. The 
Judges felt unable to decide the question, and a motion was made to 
leave it to the Society. It was decided in favor of the affirmative. 
Miss Senn gave a well-read and edited paper, and deserves great cred- 
it for having done all the Gleaner work herself. After recess the 
usual programme was carried out. J. M. S. 

Hamilton' Hall, May 17th. 
T. D. Hogbin led the Hamilton Society in prayer. G. T. Morrison 
had for his declamation "The Deacon's Lament," and it was very 
well spoken. Essay bv G. C. Seymour, relating some exciting ad- 
venture experienced in branding calves. R. J. Brock opened the 
discussion on the question, "Has religion been opposed to the ad- 
vancement of science?" He spoke of the various wars that had neen 
caused by religious differences, and the numerous persecutions which 
had resulted from religious superstitions. Many important discover- 
ies were opposed, and by discouraging investigation and study, the 
popes sought to keep the people in that state of ignorance which 
would give to the church the great power. He referred to the history 
of various nations, showing how the religious belief of each had in- 
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fluenced its prosperity and fixed its destiny. In opening the discus- 
sion on the negative, U. G. Ralderston spoke of the bitter prejudice 
which in many cases, prevents a fair examination of the facts. It 
wa-; in the monasteries, established by the church, that the germs of 
scientific knowledge were kept, until the revival In learning which 
marked 1 he close of the Dark Ages allowed them to develop into 
modern science. It is not in the nation where infidelity is the rule 
that we find the greatest advancement in scientific knowledge. The 
benefit has been mutual, for the work in science has dispelled the su- 
perstitions surrounding religion, and left it pure. T. E. Lyon told of 
the opposition to the teaching of astronomy, geography, and other 
modern sciences. F. R. Smith said that many of the greatest scien- 
tists are believers in the Christian religion. The greatest infidels are 
not real scientists It was not religion, but superstition, that caused 
the persecution of men like Gallileo and Copernicus. After closing 
speeches bv Messrs. Brock and Balder St on, the Judges, Messrs B. 
C Coburn, W. L. Morse, and J. D. Riddell, decided that the nega- 
tive had answered the argument of the affirmative. A. D. Bice then 
read the Recorder. He p esented quite a number of interesting and 
amusing articles from the pens of Hamilton writers. They discussed 
Improvements in Society work, told of experiences 111 Arkansas, relat- 
ed personal adventures, gave the history of an old artillery company, 
advertised the business of enterprising professional members, g ive an 
account of a journey through Georgia, told the experiences of a new 
student at the Spring Term social, and nave .he latest production of 
the "poetry grinder." The remainder of ihc programme was passed, 

and we entered the usual round of business, where our attention was 

occupied until the orders of the day were taken up and the Critic re- 
norted The assignment to duty was then read, and ihe Society ad- 
journed. ' GIL8TKAP. 

Ionian Hall, May 16th, i8jo 

The Ionian Society was called to orber by President Hought/n. 
Smiting and devotion were followed by roll call. The programme 

Was then taken up, Kan lie Waugh rendered a piccolo solo in her 

usual pleasing manner after winch Ida McConnell read a well-pre- 
pared essay with the lives of Alice and Phoebe Gary for her subject. 
Bertha Hederstrom recited a declamation entitled " The Lightening- 

rod Dispenser" i: a very amusing and suggestive way. \\ e 'ben lis- 
tened to a song, "Where the Wild Winds Sweep, by Misses Vail, 

Pierce, Wiest, and Hederstrom. The Oracle, edited by Miss Dora 
Skinner was 1. resented to an appreciative audience. It contained 
a number of well-written articles, among which was an instructive 
production entitled "Education." Another was a poem, ' My Grand- 
father" "The Story by the Old Church Door" was a very pleasing 
contribution. Flora VVtCSt opened the discussion, "Should we have a 
news-girl in our Society." by presenting some excellent affirmative 
argument The question was then discussed quite vigorously by the 
Society, and quite as many reasons for or against Ihe subject were in ■ 
traduced, as there were members taking part in the discussion. Ihe 
argument wasclosed by the Society's taking a vole upon the question, 
with a large majority in favor of the affirmative. Ihe programme 
was closed with a duet, medley, by the Misses Hederstrom. I he re- 
mainder of the session was devoted to business. Assignment fo 
duties reading of minutes, report of Critic, roll-call with quota- 
tions, adjournment. ________ • OlLSTKAP. 

Society Hall, May 17th. 
"Resolved Thai the United Slates should imp-ove her defences 
against sudden invasion'of any enemy," was ihe question which 
was agitated in the Webster Society. In trying to prove that they should 
be improved, Mr. Edleblute showed the present low state of our de- 
fences which, although once adequate, have become utterly useless. 
,, M , c ' OU nt ol the improvements in lh- implements and methods of 
warfare <>ur army and naw were contrasted with the armies and 
navies of Europe, and he found bat any power of Europe could 
easih defeal our troops and lake our cities. I here are a dozen laiye 
citieson on coasl with harbor, which will admit the largest vesse i, 
and these cities can be taken before any force for their defence c 1 
be_ol to them. Mr. Frost said that England would not dare 1 1 
destrov any of our cities, as that would be only the beginningoi war, 

whirl, shchas tried twice before and can.,- out second best 1 be- time 
has come » hen nations must have a reason for going to war. I he 
United Slates does not want war, and no nation ha cause for it. Un 
account of the improvements in war it has become too expensive, and 
a, In. ration is resorted to, Wat costs as much as we gam &«*£* 
and there are more profitable ways of spending money. Mr. levy.., 
,,„ the affirmative admitted that we could raise an army ir . a short 
time, but when we have it, it is of no use till drilled. I o prove that 
war may come at an; time, he referred to our narrow escapefrom 
war in the last few years Our cadets are too la/v o be o f . nv goo, I 
and the citizens are not educated for war. Mr. Calvin said there is 
o power we need be afraid of, that is likely to become our enemy 
We dehorned John Bull over a hundred years ago, and France and 
Russia are our friends. He said that the age of invasion is over, and 
in the Christian world arbitration has taken its place. If we should 
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be attacked bv Eng and. we could retaliate on Canada. Ourstanding 
army may be "no good," but we don't need it. In closing the de- 
bate, Mr. Edelblute said thit England always has been, and always 
will be, our enemy. In arbitration we yield our points too easily, and 
thus lose much. He also advocated the founding of more military 
schools. Mr. Frost said that if we increase the army, we increase the 
taxes and the loaters. We lose much less by arbitration than by the 
devastations of war. The day of war is past. This is the age of arbi- 
tration. The Society decided by a vote of 22 to 5 that the negative had 
worried the question most. W. H. Sanders sung a solo which was 
heartily encored. B. H. Pugh read an interesting and instructive es- 
say on "Mummies," detailing some ot the recent discoveries in Egypt. 
In his oration on "Some Defects in our Society," John Morse gave a 
much needed reprimand to some rrembers of our Society, who, evi- 
dently, have not the true Webster spirit. W. M. McCrea then settled 
the question of Woman's Rights. H. N. Whitford told of some of 
the peculiarities in the life and manners of Count Tolstoi. W. P 
Tucker gave an exhaustive but interesting: news report. The Society 
then launched out into the sea of business, and after an hour of rest- 
less tossing, the appearance of McCreary acted like oil on troubled 
waters. The great waves of passion subsided, and the ship of Soci- 
ety floated safely into the harbor of rest, at 10:40. McD. 



MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— -Two farms of 315 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields ol variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses ; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet, for grain, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery lor shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one oi 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 

An implement house 23 by 50 feet, of two stories, and corn-cribs. 

Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland -China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns. 

Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 

Buildings, stock,, and equipments are valued at $25,000. 

Horticulture ami Entomology. — Orchards containing 275 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small -fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries J and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties of 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of evergreens and decidu 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot -beds and cold frames and experimental 
beds. Practice rows for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 

Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a tnineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection 01 
plants of the United States and other countries ; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation c.l 
plants throughout the State; also twenty-one compound microscopes. 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Valu 
ed at $1,500, 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. — A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an 
inials. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water lislies and Inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builder:,' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus ad re 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of charts, models, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and im- 
plements. Valued at $1400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc, 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is $3,. 
600. 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, compasses, levels, chains. 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separate benches 
and tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friezer, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur- 
nished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma 
chine, charts, and models. 

Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 

Kitchen Laboratory, with ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $ Io >. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assort- 
ment of job type and brass rule; a Babcoctc cylinder press with steam 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ni.i- 
chine, and a paper cuttur. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy. — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twent 
branch offices, and as many instruments. Inventory, $1,000. 

Sezving Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases; 
worth $550. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and other instruments; 
valued at $ 1,50a 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over 9,001. 
bound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets, A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty- Ih 
,f the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural period! 
Cats, and several hundred newspapers, including the prtnc pal daily 
and county papers from all parts of the State. Value of library, 
$15, era 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of arms. 
$Soo. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Washburn College Commencement, June 6th to 18th. 

Kansas Chautauqua Assembly, Topeka, June 24th to July 4th. 

Deaf and Dumb Institute Commencement, Olathe, May 31st to 

June 9th. 
Agricultural College Commencement, June 7th to nth. 
Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly, June 17th to 27th. 
State Normal School Commencement, June 9th to 12th. 

Hutchinson has voted bonds for a $50,000 
school-building. 

Seven hundred people were present at the grad- 
uating exercises of the Delphos High School. 

The annual address before the literary societies at 
Emporia College this year will be delivered by 
Rev. Dr. A. A. E. Taylor, of St. Louis. 

Normal Institute of Mitchell County will be held 
in Beloit in the High School building beginning 
Monday, June 9, 1890. F. C. Perkins is Con- 
ductor and W. W. Reed Instructor. 

Several new plaster casts have been added to 
the Art Department of the Wesleyan University at 
Salina, among them being casts of Hercules, 
Achilles, Homer, and the Venus of Milo. 

The annual normal institute of Dickinson Coun- 
ty will open June 9th, and continue in session four 
weeks. Prof. W. M. Gray, of Beloit schools, will 
conduct, and D. F. Shirk, Chapman, and J. G. 
Wine, Hope, instruct. 

Alma raised the stars and stripes over her pub- 
lic school building amidst the cheering of seven 
hundred pupils, the fanfares of a brass band, and 
the patriotic addresses of a number of its public 
speakers. Long may they float in the breeze. 

Superintendent C. Y. Roop of the Salina schools 
will conduct the Salina County Institute begin- 
ning June 9th. He will be assisted by T. J. Roll- 
man of Brookville, W. F. Adams of New Cam- 
bria, and Mrs. F. V. K. Menninger of Topeka. 

The Pottawatomie County Normal Institute 
will be held at Westmoreland, June 9th to July 
4th, 1890. Mr. William Wheeler will act as Con- 
ductor and R. N. Pemberton as Instructor. The 
board of examiners is composed of J. S. Mitchell, 
County Superintendent, G. G. Wheat, and R. N. 
Pemberton. 

Ground has been broken for the new Catholic 
college at Belleville. The corner stone will be 
laid Sunday, June 8th, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Scam- 
el of Concordia acting as master of ceremonies, and 
J. R. Burton of Abilene as principal orator. The 
main building will be 169x80 feet, three stories 
high, and will cost $75,000. 

The Labette County Normal Institute will beheld 
in Oswego, commencing June nth. Prof. T. 
W. Conway, Superintendent of Schools at Inde- 
pendence, has been engaged as Conductor, and 
Prof.Evvlyn Baldwin, Principal in Oswego schools, 
and C. P. Hendershot, Superintendent of the 
schools at Sedan, will serve as Instructors. 

There have been rumors for several years that 
the United Brethren of Kansas were planning a re- 
moval of their College at Lecompton to some larg- 
er city, and it seems now that the plan has taken 
definite shape. The Paola Republican says that 
the Church has applied to remove the institution 
to Paola, if Paola will assist in building the neces- 
sary quarters. 

The oration with which Mr. A. C. Douglass, of 
Ilolton, won the Monmouth local and the Illinois 
State Contest and took second place in the Inter- 
State Contest last month, is on 'Our English Lan- 
guage.' It has been a popular belief among stu- 
dents that an oration, to be successful, must deal 
with a political theme — a belief which would ap- 
pear to be contradicted by the success of this ora- 
tion. In 1884, indeed, the subject of the winning 
Inter-State oration was still more out of the com- 
mon run — "Judas Iscariot." 

The Alumni catalogue of the State University, 
just issued, gives the whole number of graduates 
as 233, of whom 146 are men, and 87 are women. 
Of these, 64 of the men and 42 of the women are 
married. Of degrees there are Bachelors of Arts, 
129; Bachelors of Science, 59; Masters of Arts, 
24; Masters of Science, 13; Bachelors of Didac- 
tics, 19; Bachelors of Civil Engineering. N ; Doc- 
tors of Science, 1 ; Doctors of Philosophy. 1 ; of 
these, the number counted twice is 2 1 . Their resi- 
dences are distributed as follows: Kansas, 142; 
Missouri, 15 ; Colorado, 8 ; Wasington, 6 ; District 
of Columbia, 9; Texas, 5; Illinois, 5 ; Pennsylva- 
nia, 4; Indian Territory, 4; Iowa, 4; California, 



Indiana, New York, Montana, and Nebraska, 3 
each ; New Mexico, Utah, Massachusetts, and Ohio, 
2 each; and Arizona, Michigan, Maryland, Mexi- 
co, and China, 1 each. Six only are in the roll of 
the dead. As to occupations, they are distributed 
as follows: Teachers, 55 ; Lawyers, 32 ; Civil En- 
gineers, 17 ; Journalists, 10; Ministers, 10; Stu- 
dents, 16 ; Physicians, 8 ; Merchants, 6 ; Farmers, 6 ; 
Druggists, 5 ; Bankers, 3 ; Miscellaneous, 26. Of 
these, 12 are counted twice. 

Last Monday at Clay Center three thousand peo- 
ple celebrated the raising of the flag offered by the 
Youth's Companion to the Kansas pupil writing 
the best essay on the "Patriotic Influence of the 
American Flag When Raised over the Public 
Schools." The prize was won by Will Long, a 
Kansas boy. Governor Humphrey and Chancel- 
lor Snow delivered addresses. Amid tremendous 
cheering the Governor pulled the flag to the top 
of the pole, where it now flies. 

Prof. George B. Penny, of the State Normal 
School, will succeed Prof. McDonald as Dean of 
the School of Music of the State University. Prof. 
Penny was graduated from Cornell University in 
1885. Since then he has studied at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and in England, France, and Germany. 
He has, since graduating, held professorships at Gir- 
ton Seminary and Dalhousie College, Halifax, and 
at the Metropolitan Conservatory, New York City. 
Two years ago Prof. Penny was called to the chair 
of music where he is leading now. 

Good order does not require pupils to occupy for 
a long time, a fixed position, nor to fix their eyes 
upon a given point, nor to be as motionless as stat- 
ues. All this is unnatural, and much of it posi- 
tively injurious ; and whatever is unnatural is not 
good order. The posture of the pupil should be 
graceful, easy, and uniform, and should be fre- 
quently changed. The movements, while as sim- 
ultaneous as perfect attention would necessarily 
produce, should also be easy and natural. Intel- 
ligent attention, prompt and willing obedience, 
with quiet and orderly movements, are the chief 
requisites of good order. — Supt. John Cooper, 
Leavenworth Schools. 

Oswego College for Young Ladies will gradu- 
ate its first Senior Class this year. The Com- 
mencement exercises will occur June 8th to 11th. 
Baccalaureate sermon on .Sabbath evening, June 
Sth, by Rev. Dr. Drake, of Humboldt, Kansas. 
Class-day exercises Tuesday morning in the Col- 
lege Hall. Art exhibition at the College on Tues- 
day and Wednesday afternoons, June 10th and 1 ith. 
Annual Concert at the Opera House, Tuesday 
evening. Commencement exercises on Wednesday 
morning at n o'clock at the Presbyterian church. 
Annual address to be delivered by Rev. E. C. 
Ray, D. D., of Topeka, Kansas. Reception in 
college parlors on Wednesday evening. — Kansas 
Presbyter. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictlv first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 
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ATH BOOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Bazors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTBUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Roots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley & .Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.(15. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Be- 
liable goods at low prices. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
de deat. Don't forget our ten-eent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 

H Newly Invented Self-supporting mailing Mine, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con - 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than try any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HAHDIE, Jr., Canton, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE OFFICERS. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Hon. JOSHUA WHEELER, Nortonville, Jefferson County, 

President. 
Hon. MORGAN CARAWAY. Great Bend, Barton County, 

Vice-Presideut. 
Hon. JNO. E. HESSIN, Manhattan, Riley County, Treasurer. 
Hon. T. P. MOORE, Holton, Jackson County, Loan Commissioner. 
Hon. A. P. FORSYTH, Liberty, Montgomery County. 
Hon. R. W. FINLEY, Oberlin, Decatur County. 
Pres. GEO. T. FAIRCHII.D, (ex officio) Secretary. 
I. D. Graham, Manhattan, Assistant Secretary. 



FACULTY. 

GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD, A. M., President, 

Professor of Logic and Political Economy. 

GEORGE H. FAILYER, M. Sc, 

Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

EDWIN A. POPENOE, A. M., 

Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, Su- 
perintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 

WILLIAM A. KELLERMAN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Botany. 

DAVID E. LANTZ, M. Sc, 

Professor of Mathematics, Librarian. 

JOHN D. WALTERS. M. Sc, 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

IRA D. GRAHAM, B. Sc, 

Secretary, Instructor in Book-keeping, and Su- 
perintendent of Telegraphy. 
OSCAR E. OLIN, 

Professor of English Language and Literature. 
MBS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE, M. Sc, 

Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene. 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCHIP, 

Superintendent of Sewing. 

OZNI P. HOOD, B. Sc, 

Professor of Mechanics and Engineering, and Su- 
perintendent of Workshops. 
ALEXANDER B. RROVVN, A. M., 

Professor of Music. 

JOHN S. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendent of Printing. 

JOHN F. MORRISON, Lieut. 20th U. S. Infantry, 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

FRANCIS H. WHITE, A. H 

Professor of History and Constitutional Law. 

CHARLES C. GEORGESON, M. Sc, 

Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of 
Farm. 



ASSISTANTS AND FOREMEN. 

J. T. WlLLAHD, M. SC, Assistant in Chemistry. 
C. M. Breesk, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 
Jennie C. Tinsei.i., II. Sc, Assistant Librarian. 

F. A. MARLATT, B. SC, Assistant in Entomology, 

H. M. Cotihki.i., M. Sc, Assistant in Agriculture. 

Wm. Shelton, Farm, 

S. C. Mason, Gardens. 

Wm. Baxter, Greenhouse. 

C. A. Gl'NDAKER, Hlacksmith Shop. 

W. L. Hot'SE, Carpenter Shop. 

A. C. McCkkary, Janitor. 

W. T. Swingle, Assistant in Rotany. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere. 
Is expected of alt. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, ami expected, "ypon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 :jo P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a Itc'iire from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third -and fourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
reel expression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' Standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alf-ha Held, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The U'A.v/cr : 1 1 1 cl (he //ami/ton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, com posed of members ol the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets In the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of ench month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the F acuity. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches ol the citv. 

Branches <>t the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures hj prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



THE COLLEGE CATALOGUE FOR 1889-90. 

BY PROF. FRANCIS H. WHITE. 

THE Catalogue soon to be issued will contain 
eight cuts: a view of the main building; a 
general view of grounds and buildings taken from 
the northeast ; six interior views showing the stu- 
dents at work in the Carpenter Shop, Chemical 
Laboratory, Cooking School, Printing Office, Sew- 
ing Room, and Drawing Room. A few moments' 
study of the pictures will place those interested in 
possession of facts in regard to our methods, ap- 
paratus, and facilities that scarcely could have been 
obtained from the most skillful word-painting. 
This is an age of pictures, of graphic representa- 
tions, and we willingly yield to the popular de- 
mand. 

The Greenhouse, with its masses of flowers and 
foliage, is especially attractive at the present time, 
and we regret that an interior view of it could not 
be exhibited ; and also that, in taking the general 
view, the large farm barn could not be included 
with the other buildings. The cuts were made 
from photographs by the new photo-engraving 
process. 

Of course the Alumni, who have their triennial 
gathering at this Commencement, will be interest- 
ed in the list of graduates which will appear in the 
back of the Catalogue. This list has not been 
published for several years, and has not had a place 
in the Catalogue since 1*85. Quite a number of 
changes have been made in addresses, and a large 
number of graduates have been added. 

The question, "What becomes of your gradu- 
ates?" is frequently asked. The answer may be 
found by turning to the summary at the end of 
the list, and which we Rife) append to this article. 
It will be seen that by far the larger number are 
engaged in farming or kindred pursuits, 
and comparatively few enter the professions. 
The rather large number of school teachers 
is made up chiefly of very recent graduates, who 
And it advantageous to teach a year or so before 
entering upon their life work. The great majori- 
ty of the occupations, it will be noted, are indus- 
trial, which proves conclusively that this College 
does not educate students uway from occupations 
requiring manual labor. 

Special attention should be called to the fact 
that a verv large number of our students do not 
complete the four-years' course. After from three 
months to three years with us, they leave in order 
to take advantage of some opening, or are com- 
pelled to return to their homes to help their par- 
ents. .Of the present employment of such we 
have no record, but there is no doubt that nearly 
all of them are engaged in industrial occupations. 
Of the 138 men who have graduated from this 
College, four are deceased, and the remainder are 
reported in the following occupations: Farmers. 
25; fruit-growers and nurserymen, 4; stock-rais- 
ers, 3 : assistants in Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, 4 ; assistants in United States Department 
of Agriculture, 2 ; teachers and students of special 
sciences, 9 ; veterinary surgeon, 1 ; editor of agri- 
cultural paper, 1 ; mechanics, 6; civil, electrical, 
and mechanical engineers, 9; contractors and 
builders, 2: architects and draughtsmen, 3; gen- 
eral business men, 22 ; printers, \ ; superinten- 
dents of public schools, 5? teachers in public 
schools, 1 1 : students in other institutions, 5 ; 
officers in Ainiv, 2; observers in Signal Ser- 
vice, 1 : physicians and students of medicine. 
I ; dentist, 1 ; editors, 4 ; ministers, 4 ; lawyers 
and students Of law. 14. Total, 146; in two oc- 
cupations. 12. 

Of the 67 women, three are deceased, and the 
remainder are occupied as follows: Housewives, 



29; at home, 5; teachers in public scoools, 15; 
teachers and students of special sciences, 6 ; teach- 
ers of music, 3 ; teacher of art, 1 ; clerks or sten- 
ographers, 2 ; printer, 1 ; milliner and dressmaker, 
1 ; assistant librarian, 1. Total, 64. 



PRUNING SHADE TREES. 

BY PROF. D. E. LANTZ. 

A WELL-BALANCED forest tree standing 
in its proper place upon the lawn or along 
the highway will, during its life-time, be a source 
of pleasure to many people. But much of this 
pleasure will be denied if, by reason of want of 
knowledge on the part of the grower, the symme- 
try of the tree is destroyed, or its period of life 
lessened by improper treatment. 

In observing the results of experiments in tree- 
growing in our villages, I have seen more failures 
result from improper pruning than from any other 
one cause. I have seen the owner of a village lot, 
intent upon success in his undertaking, dig large 
holes, plant with great care, and water freely ; and 
yet forget that the diminished root surface of the 
tree cannot sustain all the branches already upon 
the top. In a dry season, this neglect of pruning 
is most likely to be followed by the death of the 
tree. 

But more frequently the pruning is done by 
persons who, although skillful, are entirely ignor- 
ant of correct methods of trimming. They have 
theories of their own which they regard as infal- 
lible, and they resent any attempt to teach them 
better methods. It is unfortunate for the people of 
any village where these persons reside that they 
usually regard themselves as an authority upon 
such matters, and that much of the care of both 
shade and fruit trees is entrusted to them. 

One of the most common of the errors to which 
I refer is the idea that a branch which is to be re- 
moved should be cut one or two inches from the 
trunk, leaving a stub. When these people are 
asked why they trim in this manner, they say that 
if leaves less surface for the bark to grow over. 
An examination of these stubs two or three years 
later will reveal a dead place extending deeply in- 
to the wood and doing permanent injury to the 
tree. On the other hand, a considerable branch 
may be removed from a thrifty tree, if cut close 
up to the trunk, and the scar will grow over in a 
single season. 

After a tree is once started in a permanent place, 
it ought not to be severely pruned. During the 
first season of growth there is often a tendency to 
put out new shoots along the trunk. These must 
be removed, but they can easily be rubbed off 
when they first appear. If left, there is a tenden- 
cy of the part above these shoots to die. At least, 
they will lack vigor, and make but little growth. 

A common mistake in pruning is that of cutting 
the tops out of large trees. The finest trees are 
those that grow in the natural form. Any at- 
tempt to make a dwarf of a tree by pruning is un- 
natural, and shows want of taste, horticulturally 
speaking. Evergreens especially should not have 
the tops removed, unless they are grown in a 
hedge. 

If our village people will not plant shade trees 
so close together, they will not show the common 
tendency to grow tall. The natural shape of a 
tree is not its shape as seen in a crowded forest, 
but its shape when growing freely in an isolated 
position. It is under such conditions that any tree 
will be seen at its best, ami he a source of the 
greatest pleasure to those who behold it and enjoy 
its shade. 



So far this year 2,139 volumes have been added 
to the library of the State University. 
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FACTS SOUGHT IN THE CENSUS. 
At the instigation of the Secretary of State, 
prompted by constant inquiries from the public, 
the Superintendent of the Census, Robert P. Por- 
ter, will shortly conduct a most careful investiga- 
tion of the actual standing of the farmers through- 
out the country, as to the ownership or part 
ownership of their farms, the amount of mortgage 
thereon, if any, and the purpose for which this 
mortgage was incurred. 

Every form of debt that can be possibly classed 
as a mortgage in any State, with the single excep- 
tion of mechanics' liens, will be regarded as such. 
The division of farm and home ownership between 
the sexes, and the extent to which wives are own- 
ers, will be ascertained. Another very interesting 
fact which will be learned will be whether farm 
and home-owning is associated more with middle 
age, or with vouth, or with old age, and the gen- 
eral beginning of the home-owning period of a 
man's life, whether those of foreign birth are gen- 
erally tenants or demonstrate an ability to own. 
Probably the most important connection that can 
be made will be between farm and home-owning 
and tenancy and the occupation of owners and 
tenants. This relation may be looked upon as de- 
ciding what a man's prospects are of becoming 
owner of his home in the various occupations of 
industry and professional life. In short, every op- 
portunity afforded by this census of obtaining in- 
formation of a varied character regarding a popular 
subject will be taken advantage of to obtain the 
fullest details possible. 

Work is now being prosecuted toward ascertain- 
ing the number of people who own farms and 
homes, and the amount of the mortgage indebted- 
ness thereon. This work was begun last summer, 
but the later act authorizing this more extensive 
census will embody the work now in progress. In 
Cattaraugus County, New York, where the work 
of experimenting on this search was commenced, 
it has been shown with a degree of accuracy that 
only eight-tenths of one per cent of the total debt 
represented by mortgages recorded prior to 1869 
remain unpaid. This showed that it would not be 
necessary in localities where the conditions are 
the same as in this particular County to extend the 
scope of investigation beyond twenty years next 
preceding the investigation. Relative to the causes 
for incurring mortgages, shown by percentages, in 
nine towns in Cattaraugus County, the subjoined 
interesting table was prepared: — 

For purchase money i7?f 

For improvements k. 

To pay previous mortgages *•»* 

To pay debts '••>? 

To use in business '"J° 

To secure endorsements l -j° 

To raise monev for investment °'"° 

To sink oil wells °-*° 

To secure annuities ' • p 

To pay off heirs °- ° 

For support and family expenses "-JJ 

Sickness 

Extravagance S 

Speculation £« 

Miscellaneous "'K 

Nomotive ascerta'ned "'•'' 

Total "....$100.00 

Under the plan of investigation adopted by the 
census office to ascertain the recorded indebted- 
ness, the results to be obtained are, substantially : 

The financial transactions of the people as far 
as indicated by recorded mortgages for the years 
1880 101889; the number of acres of agricultural 
land and the number of real estate holdings by 
States and minor civil divisions which have been 
mortgaged in each year, and the amount of mort- 
gage°debt placed on these two classes of real es- 
tate by years and counties. 

The amount of mortgage debt existing January 
1st, 1890, upon agricultural land, village and city 

real estate. 

The rates of interest paid on debts secured by 
real estate, the total interest charged together with 
the average rate. 

The average duration of a mortgage debt. — 
Kansas City Times. 

THE CHURN TEST. 
All butter dairyman are particularly and pecu- 
niarily interested in the maintenance of the churn 
Standard. For the practical dairyman no instru- 
ment has yet been invented that equals the churn 
for testing the butter value of milk or cream. 
Whether the butter extractor is to prove an excep- 
tion to this statement, remains to be seen. Of the 
many methods recently discovered, each and all 
may be mathematically accurate in the hands of 
the chemists, or others who have learned to use 
them, and for the settlement of the chemical com- 
position of different samples of milk they are un- 
questionably of great value, but, so far as I can 



learn, not one of them agrees with the churn. Now, 
the churn is the only instrument in use wherewith 
butter is gotten out of milk. So long as this con- 
dition prevails, all tests that do not agree with the 
churn are practically valueless to the dairyman. 
Until some process is introduced that will do the 
work of the churn better than the churn does it, 
the churn will remain the only practical standard. 
So far as I have seen, all the new-fashioned tests 
deal with very small samples of milk. 

All dairymen, whether owners of Jersey cows 
or not, are interested, but the owners of Jersey 
cows are peculiarly interested, in maintaining the 
standard of the churn until something better is in- 
vented. It is a recognized fact that the churn gets 
a larger proportion of butter out of Jersey milk 
than out of any other milk. This fact has been 
brought out in stronger relief during the past sea- 
son at shows than it ever was before at public tri- 
als. At a number of fairs, Holstein cows have been 
awarded premiums over Jersey cows for butter, 
and in every instance, as far as I can remember, 
the test was made by some one of the chemical 
methods, and not by the churn. Hence we find 
Jerseys beaten frequently in butter competition 
when no butter was made. — Jersey Bulletin. 

COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN PRIZE BUTTER. 

From the report of Professors Morrow, Henry, 
and Armsby, a Special Committee appointed by 
the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, we condense the following re- 
sults of analyses of nine samples of sweepstakes, 
or first-prize butter, at the American Dairy Show 
held in Chicago, November, 1889: — 

"A set of these samples was analyzed by each of 
the following chemists : Dr. H. W. Wiley of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ; D. E. H. Jenkins of 
the Conn. Experiment Station ; Dr. A. G. Manns 
of the Illinois Experiment Station ; Prof. M. A. 
Scovil of the Kentucky Experiment Station ; Dr. 
S. M. Babcock of the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, except that an accident prevented the analy- 
sis by Dr. Bubcock, of the sample from lot num- 
ber eight. 



PRIZE SAMPLES OK 
BUTTER. 




1. Creamery, cream 43 

2. do wholi 

3. Dairy 

4. Grade cow 

5. Jersey cow 

6. Shorthorn cow 

7. Ayrshire cow 

8. Devon cow... 

9. Holstein cow 
General average 
*Tbe standard of the scale of points was: Flavor, 45; grain, 30; 

color, IS! salting, 10; total, 100. 
tChielly salt. 

"The variation in the fat of these nine lots is less 
than 5.5 per cent. So far as appears from analy- 
sis, the percentage of fat in butter depends on the 
thoroughness with which the water and butter- 
milk are extracted, apd the quantity of salt al- 
lowed to remain, and not on the breed of the cows, 
nor the mode of manufacture. The lot with the 
highest rating by the scale of points had a little less 
than the average per cent of fat. The average 
per cent of salt is not quite half that often put m 
American butter. The three lots which were ra- 
ted lowest as to "salting," and which stood low- 
est in total rating, each had less than the average 
salt. The general average ought surely to ap- 
proach the true standard of good butter." 

Exhibitors.— 1. Wm. H. Taylor, Davis Junction, III. ; s. I. F. 
I 5n* Chlcwro. III.; 3- A. B. Spencer, Rockport, Ohio; * L.^fc- 
Don^h,Dav°i Junction, III.: 5. N. t. Smith. Lindenvlle Oh.o; 
, > I* Younker, Hampton, la.; A. B. Spencer, Rockport Oh.o ; 
%, John Hudson, Moweqiia, 111 ; 9. R. H iwkdy, Belvulere, 111. 

A CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 

The following remedy is said to be the best 
known; at least it is worth trying, for physicians 
seem powerless to cope with the disease success- 
fully. At the first indications of diphtheria in the 
throat of a child, make the room close ; then take 
a tin cup and pour into it a quantity of tar and 
turpentine, equal parts. Then hold the cup over 
the fire so as to fill the room with fumes. The 
little patient on inhaling the fumes will cough up 
and spit out all the membranous matter, and the 
diphtheria will pass off. The fumes of tar and 
turpentine loosen the matter in the throat, and 
thus afford the relief that has baffled the skill of 
physicians. — Exchange. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 

Winfield has a mineral paint factory. 

Cattle continue to pour into Kansas from all 
directions. 

According to an unknown exchange, Kansas has 
1 10 creameries. 

One of the Mound Valley gas wells has for 
eight years past flowed 50,400 cubic feet of gas a 
day without a break, and this, too, through 450 
feet of salt water. 

" Elk Coynty farmers will raise a good deal of flax 
this season. In the country north of Howard, al- 
most every farmer has a fine field of flax, and the 
prospects for a good crop could not be more flat- 
tering. — Howard Courant. 

The egg industry of Kansas is one that is worth 
more to the State than the iron industry is to many 
of the mineral-producing States. The value of the 
eggs shipped from Kansas reaches far into the mil- 
lions. Many small towns id the State last month 
paid out from $1,000 to $10,000 a week for eggs. 
A single merchant at Marion last year paid 27,000 
to the farmers in the surrounding country. — State 
Journal. 

The Alma News has the following concerning 
progress of the work in the anthracite coal mines : 
"The new double hoisting engine and drum 
were received by the coal company the first of the 
week, and they will be placed in position during 
the next few weeks, preparatory to mining coal. 
Before sinking the shaft any deeper, the company 
proposes to prepare for mining the coal veins re- 
cently passed. The last vein will be operated on 
first. Mr. Limerick thinks the shaft struck the 
vein in a thin place, and that by drifting in a short 
distance it will run thicker. The first vein, he 
thinks, can also be mined profitably. In making 
these preparations, it will be necessary to remove 
the present sinking machinery." 

What I started to say was that, taking advantage 
of our homestead law, men have taken land with 
no other capital than their brawn and muscle, bor- 
rowed money — often at a high rate of interest — to 
make improvements ; and because the land don't 
pay itself out in two, three, or five years, they de- 
ride the country. Would these parties expect to 
go to merchandizing, to manufacturing boots and 
shoes, etc., wholly upon borrowed capital and ex- 
pect the business to pay itself out, support a fam- 
ily, etc., especially when they had a very imper- 
fect knowledge of the occupation ? That is precise- 
ly what hundreds of men do expect of farming in 
Kansas and elsewhere, and because they do not 
understand their businessorbecau.se of an unprofit- 
able crop now and then, which cannot possibly 
be provided against, the interest falls due and un- 
paid, the mortgage is foreclosed, and another is 
added to the rankf of the grumblers. I know of 
at least twenty men here in ray own neighborhood 
who have bought land on credit; have improved 
their farms, built good houses and barns, improv- 
ed their stock, and raised families, in fifteen to 
twenty years ; and the farms, supplemented by 
good judgment, economy, and industry, have 
paid it all and left the owners worth from $5,000 to 
$15*000. What other business could do more? — 
Leavenworth County {Kansas) Correspondent, 
Farm and Fireside. 



GREEN FEED FOR DRY TIMES. 
Dairyman should not forget that pastures, how- 
ever good now, cannot be relied on to furnish a 
sufficient supply of fresh green food for milch cows 
throughout the entire summer. Provision ought, 
therefore, to be made now for supplementing the 
pastures in time of drouth. Sometimes the pas- 
tures are so dried up in summer by protracted 
drouth that the cows lose flesh and the milk yield 
falls very low. A few acres of corn or sorghum 
put in now for the purpose of being fed green will 
tide over these dry seasons and prevent serious 
loss. The land near the barn is best suited to this 
purpose, because the corn can be handled more 
conveniently. — Southern Live-Stock Journal. 

There are some things that are beyond the con- 
trol of the farmer ; but the breeding of scrub stock 
of any kind or condition is not one of them. Nor 
is the raising of scrub crops, the making of poor 
butter, having tumble-down barns or fences, a dir- 
ty house yard, too many mean curs, or an absence 
of fruit on the farm. These and many others are 
under his control. — Colman's Rural World. 
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CALENDAR. 

iSSa-oo. 
Kail Term — September lath to December 20th. 
Winter Term—January 7th to March aSth, 
Spring Term — March 31st to June nth. 

June nth, Commencement. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term — September nth to December 19th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par-. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address Jno. E. Hessin, 
Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



Mr. V. R. Andrus, of Kansas City, Missouri, 
was a pleasant caller on Tuesday last. 

Prof. Popenoe is elected Vice-President for this 
State of the American Forestry Association. 

In the absence of Rev. Mr. Milner, Prof. Brown 
officiated as clergyman in Memorial Day exer- 
cises. 

Secretary Helm, of the State organization, Y. 
M. C. A., paid a pleasant visit to the College As- 
sociation last Sunday. 

Mr. J. P. Gamble, of Lansing, Kansas, spent 
last Sunday with his son in College, and visited 
the institution on Monday. 

C. W. and J. L. Dial, First-years, are called 
home this week to take up work on the farm, which 
has been deserted by their renters. 

The botanists finish the pleasant task of collecting 
today, the greater number of them visiting the 
vicinity of St. George in search of ferns. 

The Third-years and Second-years played a 
game of ball on Thursday which resulted in vic- 
tory for the former by a score of 17 to 15. 

Misses Mary and Mattie Kemp, Second-years, 
return to iheir former home in Indiana next week, 
not expecting to continue their course here. 

Mrs. Agnes Fairchild Kirshner is visiting her 
parents this week, not because Salina is less beau- 
tiful in this May day adornment, but because 
Manhattan is more so. 

Mr. T. T. Hawkes, ex-Superintendent of Shops, 
was in town for a few days last week on his way 
to New York, where, rumor has it, he will take 
unto himself a wife to cheer his home in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. . 

The College Quartette and a semi-chorus of 
twenty voices from the ranks of the students took 
part in the musical exercises of Decoration Day, 
under leadership of Prof. Brown. The music was 
highly complimented. 

The issue of the Annual Report of the Experi- 
ment Station is still delayed, although the printers 
are pushing forward the work as rapidly as accur- 
acy of proof-reading will allow. It will be a 
handsome volume of about three hundred pages. 

Mr. W. E. Moore, of Cameron, Missouri, spent 
Wednesday in looking through the College and its 
work, having brought from his extra fine herd of 
Holstein cattle three of the best for the College 
herd. A full description of these cattle will be 
given. 

Prof. Kellerman spent Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday last in St. Louis, called there by a meet- 
ing of botanists in the famous Shaw gardens in 
commemoration of their originator. He reports a 
delightful visit to the gardens, and a profitable 
meeting. 

A delightfully refreshing rain Thursday night 
and Friday morning 'filled- a long felt want," but 
put a damper upon the exercises of Decoration 
Day. • The Cadets, after a good deal of hesitation 
and waiting, decided to abandon their share in the 
procession. 

The College buildings were closed on Friday, 
Decoration Day, and the place would have had 
almost the solemnity of Sunday bnt for members 
of the Faculty and Station workers who found op- 
portunity to put in a few hours extra on account of 
relief from the daily routine. 

The annual Commencement invitations are out, 
and the general greeting is extended to all friends 
of the College to come and bring their friends with 
them. The series of entertainments begins Satur- 
day evening, June 7th, and each day until Wed- 
nesday provides a treat of some kind for the pub- 
lic. On account of the expected crowd, it is nec- 
essary to announce that children under twelve 



years of age will not be admitted to any of these 
College exercises, eKcept as the graduates of Com- 
mencement Day may make special arrangements 
for their brot hers and sisters at the graduating ex- 
ercises. Parents who cannot leave their children 
at home must provide for their safe keeping out- 
side the Chapel. 

Pres. Fairchild and Prof. Georgeson report a 
pleasant trip last week to Cameron, Missouri, for 
selection of a trio of Holstein cattle to represent 
that breed in the College herd. Prof. Georgeson 
visited, on the way, the famous Shorthorn herd of 
Col. Harris at Linwood, Kansas. 

The ladies of the Episcopal Church of Manhat- 
tan will set tables in the Armory on Commence- 
ment Day, and furnish dinner to all comers at the 
usu;:l price of thirty-five cents. They will also 
dispense ice cream and strawberries- at outside 
stands during the day, all for a consideration. 

A new drive has just been opened alongside the 
tree-bordered stream in the northeast corner of the 
grounds, and the old gate which has so long stood 
idle opposite the gulch on the south side of the 
farm will be moved to connect this new roadway 
with the street at a point a short distance north of 
the old farmhouse. 

On Thursday evening, while Secy. Graham and 
children were out riding, the horse stopped sud- 
denly on account of an obstruction in the road, 
and Ardi, the youngest child, was pitched head- 
foremost over the dash-board, and one wheel of 
the heavy surrey passed over his head. Fortu- 
nately, the little fellow escaped with a few bruises, 
none of which are serious. 

We heard last week of a young man who, after 
taking two years at the Agricultural College, per- 
suaded his father to turn over to him for one year 
the charge of the farm which the father had been 
carrying on for years under a heavy debt ; and the 
result was that in one year he lifted the entire 
debt of twenty-five hundred dollars and had stock 
enough left for a fair start. — Manhattan Nation- 
alist. 

Major J. P. Sanger, Inspector General, U. S. 
A. , spent part of Monday and Tuesday this week 
in the annual inspection of our Military Depart- 
ment. Evidently the work is a definite business 
with the Major, and was carried through earnestly 
and efficiently. The Cadets, under Lieut. Mor- 
rison's command, were two hours under re- 
view, and received the commendation of being 
well up in battalion movements. 

The Alumni Reunion this year bids fair to be 
the largest and most interesting in the history of 
the College. The programme of exercises on 
Wednesday, June nth, is as follows: Public ex- 
ercises in the Chapel at 4 p. m. — Address, Marion 
F. Leasure, Class of '77; Poem, John W. Van- 
Deventer, Class of '86 ; History, Sam Kimble, 
Class of '73. Business meeting follows the pub- 
lic exercises. Reunion, Reception Room, 7 : 3° 

p. m. ; Banquet, 8 to 9 p. m. ; Toasts, 9 ? 

With Miss E. Ada Little, '86, to cater for musical 
tastes, and Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, '76, to cater 
for tastes gastronomic, the interims between the 
"feast of reason and the flow of soul" cannot but 
be well filled. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



P. M. Kokanour, Third-year in 1S85-86, sends 
a copy of his new paper from Lake Arthur, Lou- 
isiana. 

J. Frazier, student in 1886-87, visited his sister 
at College over Sunday. He has been teaching 
the past year. 

Messrs. W. E. Whaley, '86, E. O. Sisson, '86, 
and E. A. Allen, '87, were callers upon Alma 
Mater last week Friday. 

Mrs. Kate Selden Stebbins, student in 1880-81, 
visited last week at the home of her cousins, *Mr. 
and Mrs. J. T. Willard. 

W. E. Whaley, '86, is re-elected to a third 
years' charge of Manhattan Schools, with a wel- 
come increase of a bundled dollars in the salary. 

Miss Mary Mechem, student in 1SS3-83, writes 
as Superintendent of the Spring Hill Schools, ask- 
ing recognition in the new plan of admission upon 
certificate. 

J. Dana Needham, '83, after long silence, writes 
from Lane, Kansas, to inform old friends of his 
marriage, May nth, at the residence of the bride's 
parents, near Westphalia, Kansas, to Miss Retta 
Grant. 



COLLEGE LIVE-STOCK FOR SALE. 

We call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the Board of Regents of the College have 
authorized the sale of a number of Shorthorns 
and Jerseys from the College herd, which is deemed 
too large for the means of maintenance and the 
needs of the institution, numbering as it does up- 
wards of 50 head. Among the Shorthorns offerd 
for sale are thirteen cows and heifers and several 
very promising young bulls, all fine specimes 
of the breed that will prove valuable acquisition 
to any herd. Here is a chance of getting some 
good foundation stock which breeders and admir-' 
ers of good Shorthorns should not fail to improve. 
They will be sold at reasonable prices considering 
their breeding and individual merit The cows 
have all been bred to Scottish Chief 89317, one of 
the finest Cruickshank bulls in the State, and the 
heifers offered are of his get. Several of the 
young cows are by the fine imported Cruickshank 
bull Thistletop, 83876, now in Colonel Harris's 
herd, Linwood, Kansas. 

Among the Jerseys are several young cows, now 
getting into the prime of life, all of Herd-Book 
etock, which will be sold for $75.00 each. 

Persons who contemplate buying are cordially 
invited to visit the College and inspect the herd, 
and correspondence on the subject is solicited by 
the Professor of Agriculture, who will furnish all 
desired information in regard to prices and pedi- 
grees. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Society Hall, May 24th. 
The debate of the Webster Society on the evening of the 14th was 
upon the question, "Resolved, That the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court should be sustained." Mr. T. C Davis being 
absent, Mr. Whitford was chosen to fill the vacancy. The debate 
was opened on the affirmative by R. D. Brown, whe spoke upon the 
nature of the late decision and its relation to the prohibitory law. 
Mr. L. S. Harner, after answering the first speaker, said that no ques- 
tion save commercial, political, or economical had been considered in 
in rendering this decision, but questions of morality as well as those 
of public hea th should receive attention also. Mr. Whitford then 
spoke of the dignity of the Supreme Court and our duty to recognize 
their position and abide by their decision. He Uso spoke of the re- 
lation of the decision to Inter State Commerce and concluded that it 
should be upheld. Mr. A. E. Campbell discussed the moral phase of 
the question. It is introduction of intemperance, said he, and for this 
reason if no other it should not lie sustained. Mr. Brown then closed 
the argument by anrwering previous points of his opponents and 
strengthening his own arguments, after which Mr. Harner closed the 
debate on the negative by saying that we are not bound to sustain de- 
cisions of the supreme Co'urtthat are productive of evil, simply because 
it is rendered by the Supreme Court. He also dwelt upon the fact 
that the people and not the Supreme Court are the supreme power, 
and that efforts should be made to have the decision reversed, if 
possible. The Society then decided twenty to twelve in favor of the 
negative, after which the Society listened to a declamation by Mr. 
Davis. The essay by Mr. Dorman on ".Erolites" was u: usually in- 
teresting and instructive, so also was the essay upon the "The Sig- 
nal Service" by Mr. Gentes, in which he traced its growth and spoke 
of its relation to the welfare of our people, and Mr. Pfuetze's essay 
on "The growth of the manual training school anil its elation to man- 
ufacturing industries. The Society then listened to a solo by W. H. 
Sanders, title "Far away." Mr. Milner then presented The Webster 
Reporter, a model paper. Wit and wisdom nicely balanced showed 
judgment in selected articles by the editor of which articles the fol- 
lowing are some: "Evils of the Jury System," Poem entitled "The 
Junior," "A Disease," "Glimpses of the Continent," an interesting 
story of German life, mode of traveling, manners, and customs, poem, 
"A Contribution," "Troubles of Two Fourth-years." Mr. G. K. 
Helder favored the Society with a piece of instrumental music, 
"Clayton's Grand March," after which the Society adjourned. 

U'IMER. 



Hamilton Hall, May 21th. 
"The Lone Indian" was title of the declamation with which Clias. 
W. Hartley opened the pro/ram nj After that came the de')ate, 
George Wilden and Albert Martin affirming and Harry Gilstrap and 
Will Anderson denying' that the annual u ulergr. id nates' exhibition 
should be continued. The affirmative claimed thaf the exhibition is 
an advantage because it represented the Junior clas.s in the exercises 
of Com ne 1 -e.niiu vVesk, iul give ai opportunity for comparing 
Junior orations with o.her prodicti >ns of like nature. Since the hon- 
or of representing the class depend* on individual standing, an in- 
centive is given to extra effort in class work. It benefits the mem- 
bers who take part in the program me by giving them the training 
that comes through preparation. The negative speakers thought 
that the advantage might be claimed hat the exhibition furnished a 
source of entertainment, but without it there is enough to occupy 
the students' attcrtion during examination week. It may benefit 
the members taking part, but the exhibition should not be continued 
on '.his account, for such a plan would give to the few the tiaining of 
which the majority were deprived. It is doubtful whether any one is 
benefitted, for the speakers are likely to neglect other work in pre- 
paring for the exhibition. Oratorical effort can be stimulated better 
11 v contests, and the student who has no higher motive in studying 
than the hope of securing such grades as will make him an under- 
graduate speaker is not a true student The greatest objection to 
the exhibition is the dissatisfaction which always prevails over the 
choice of representatives. It is not confined to disappointed candi- 
dates for undergraduate honors, but is common, and an institution 
must bring greater benefits than an undergraduates' exhibition can 
show in order to compensate for the hard feeling caused by it. When 
the debate was finished the decision was left to the Society, and by a 
large majority it decided that the negative had answered the argi- 
ment of the affirmative. After a ten minutes' recess, the programme 
was continued. Music, a violin duet, by Frank Waugh and Clay Co - 
burn. In the essay which Walter Tnwiie read, he told of the life and 
work of Crom .veil. BV m* Lhisocc's oration was on the financial 
depression among fanners, the probable causes, and possible reme- 
dies. A discussion by Sam Vanlllarcom closed the programme. 

GlLSTKAP. 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial train ,g in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, I tinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra. 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
lor one term of the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
Ifms ef '.he second -»e\r 1. \he '.<>*ct.er. aio.at.jr/ a.L j.a.'.i) 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



FROF. J. ». WALTERS. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Washburn College Commencement, June 6th to iSth. 

Kansas Chautauqua Assembly, Topeka, June 24th to July 4th. 

Deaf and Dumb Institute Commencement, Olathe, May 31st to 

June 9th. 
Agricultural College Commencement, June 7th to nth. 
Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly, June 17th to 27th. 
State Normal School Commencement, June 9th to 12th. 

Winfield has voted $30,000 for a new school 
house. 

The Olathe schools have graduated nineteen pu- 
pils this year. 

The haseball team of Haskell Indian Institute 
at Lawrence is said to be the best in the State ; 
at any rate they have scooped all the College 
teams of Eastern Kansas so far. 

The gymnasium class of the Hutchinson schools 
gave a very satisfactory entertainment in the opera 
house on May 20th. The class -is drilled by a pro- 
fessional instructor, Mr. C. D. Wherfel, of St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 

Professors Ed. and Will Franklin, of the State 
University, will leave for Germany immediately 
after the close of school for an extended vacation 
trip. They will spend most of the summer in 
recreation among the Alps. 

From the Baker Beacon, we learn that Dr. Hoss 
has resigned his chair at that institution. The pa- 
per does not state what he intends to do next. Dr. 
Hoss was at one time President of the State Nor- 
mal School, and is the author of a number of ed- 
ucational publications. 

The Clay County Teachers' Institute will begin 
on Monday, the 16th of June, in the High School 
building in Clay Center. Prof. John Deitritch, 
conductor; Prof. E. L. Cowdrick, half time, 
Prof. S. C. Bloss, half time, W. A. Stacey, half 
time, Prof. C. A. Murphy, half time instructors. 

Exchange brings the news that the Farmers' 
Alliance of Thomas County has declared in favor 
of Prof. James Canfield of the University for Con- 
gressman in that district. The laws of Kansas 
make it possible for a man to be elected to Con- 
gress from a district in which he does not reside, 
as long as he is a resident of the State. 

The alumni and former students of Ann Arbor 
residing in Kansas and Missouri held an annual 
reunion at the Coates House in Kansas City on 
May 23rd. The meeting was well attended by a 
large number of prominent men, among them 
Chief Justice A. H. Horton and A. A. Robinson, 
General Manager of the Santa Fe Railroad. 

The Harper Sentinel publishes, side by side, a 
chapter from "Raub's School Management," and 
the paper of Miss Wells, the Superintendent of 
the Harper County Schools, read before the Con- 
vention of County Superintendents at mitchinson, 
and shows that the latter document, as published 
in the Anthony Journal, is a verbatim copy, so to 
say, of the -former. A more complete job of 
"cribbing" could hardly be imagined, and the re- 
quest of the Sentinel for the resignation of Miss 
Wells, though severe, is quite in order. 

The State Bible School of the Young Men's 
Christian Association will be held in camp at 
Emporia, June 10 — 19. The school will meet in 
a splendidly laid-out grove, situated on the banks 
of the Cottonwood river, within easy access of the 
city. Govenor Humphrey has very kindly grant- 
ed the use of the military tents, and the citizens of 
Emporia are sparing no pains to make the grove 
convenient and attractive. The railroads have 
granted one and one-third rates for the round trip, 
and the cost for board for ten days will not exceed 
$5 or $6. 

The work in writing and drawing exhibited by 
the Manhattan schools at the close of the spring 
term was the best arranged and cleanest collection 
of the kind we ever saw, not excepting the usual 
exhibits of schools at the annual meetings of the 
National Educational Association. It covered 
every grade, including the colored classes. The 
work of every pupil was separately bound in 
strong inanilla covers, decorated by himself in 
some tasty design, mostly in colors and no two 
alike. The Grange Hall, where the exhibition was 
held, was visited by large numbers of parents and 
school friends, and it may be safely said that the 
efforts put forth by Supt. Whaley and his able 
corps of teachers will bear rich fruits for years to 
come in an increased interest in educational mat- 
ters on the part of school patrons. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible in acquiring both Wor. 
mation and discipline, is telt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment into 
some definite line ot progress from which no mere whim shall turn ft 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
pracUce in an industrial art ; and variation from this rule can be mado 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such differences as 
their necessities seem to call for. The following gives the general 
scop —"v but fuller explanations are found in the Annua) 

Cataio>t.it. - 

FIRST YEAR. 
Fall Term : Arithmetic. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Book-keeping. 

English Structure. 
United States Historv. 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
SpringTepm: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing). 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fnll Term: Algebra completed. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
Spring Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology. 



Analytical Chemistry. 

Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and "Garden or Dairy). 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomv and Physiology. . 
General'History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
SpringTerm: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics anil Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 
Industrial. 

SpringTerm: Geology. 

United States Constitution. 

Political Economy. 
Industrial. 
The daily routine requires chapel at S:jo A. M., and classes from 
StfO A. M. to 1 p.m., as shown under "Class Hours." Class rhetoric ■ 
al exorcises are held weekly. Military drill is twice a week. On ev 
ery Friday afternoon, at 1 130, all attend the public lecture or rhetor- 
ical exercises in chapel. 

Special Courses.— Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying ami Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal Music— All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, uader direction of the Faculty. Classes meet on Mori - 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 :.?o v. M. The advanced class shares in 
the imisic of public exercises dunny the Commencement week. This 
study if taken up at the choice of the student, hut regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training.— During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ • 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of war, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law ot 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mill • 

tai-y subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary infantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op 
tional, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorterlhati one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 

setui weekly drill for at least a year. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
pensesis charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for thechemi 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy tree of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra.. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to „ a 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $S.to. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with thti first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost ot text books at the book stores Is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses f..r apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $.(.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $i:l$\ rules, in 
carpentry 2; cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the tour years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$t per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from cloth'ng and travelingexpenses, 
.-ange from $110 to $200 a year. 



USE OF COLLEGE TRAINING. 
Mr. Carnegie's statement in the Tribune, that 
college education is fatal to success in business, 
has vastly more good than usually results from a 
foolish utterance by a wise man. It has called at- 
tention to a long list of educated men prominent 
in business life, and to the fact that successful bus- 
iness men, who have not had the advatages of ed- 
ucation, usually seek them for their children. It 
has led men to emphasize the truths that money- 
getting is small success without skill to use it wise- 
ly for the public good ; and that the college-bred 
man, as a rule, touches the life of the world at 
more points, with keener perceptions and more 
commanding influence, than the uneducated or 
self-trained. 

Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, who from a poor boy has 
come to be a millionaire, says : " If I were offered 
a fortune without education, or an education with- 
out fortune, I should unhesitatingly accept the 
education." Mr. Depew says : "The college-bred 
man has a trained intellect, a disciplined mind, a 
store of information, and a breadth of grasp, with 
the fearlessness which it entails, that enables him 
to catch up and pass his rival." The sum of it all 
is that training must be practical as well as theo- 
retical, aijd that the more the whole man is devel- 
oped by careful training, the greater his useful- 
ness and enjoyment in life. The aim to amass 
money is secondary to the aim of attaining a well- 
rounded manhood. ^-The Congregationalist. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ingthe College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops anil offices are opened allernoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation of skilled students 111 work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours of labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid lor 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
tor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices Is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so "pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, toi the larger part of their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three mouths oilers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative lahot •; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it be 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



R 



ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books. Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

EB, PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
t the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Made. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE II. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stinglev a Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.05. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

RE. LOKINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection oi Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
de deat. Don't forget our ten -eent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75 .*' 

R Newly Invented SeH Supporting mailing Mine, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
nunc work can be done 
by it than by any other. 
No Royalty, 
■S Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the in- 
ventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N.Y. 
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BY PROF. W. A. KELI.ERMAN. 

THE last number of the Journal of Mycolo- 
gy, now issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, contains several articles of 
practical interest to those engaged in agriculture 
and horticulture. The first is a translation of an 
address by Dr. Brefeld, delivered before the So- 
ciety of Agriculturists of Berlin, Germany, enti- 
tled "Recent Investigations of Smut Fungi and 
Smut Diseases." Reference to the main points 
of this article will be found in the Second An- 
nual Report of the Kansas Experiment Station 
(1889), Botanical Department (not yet distribu- 
ted). An interesting aiticle is by A. A. Crozier 
on the "Effects of Certain Fungicides upon the 
Vitality of the Seeds." It includes an account 
of his experiments with blue vitriol upon corn 

and wheat, and copperas on corn. 

# 
* * 

B. T. Galloway, chief of the section of vegeta- 
ble pathology, gives an account of his treatment 
for bl?ck rot, brown rot, downy mildew, pow- 
dery mildew, and anthracnose of grape ; also pear 
scab and leaf blight, and apple powdery mil- 
dew. Mr. E. F. Smith, one of Mr. Galloway's 
assistants, tells what to do for peach yellows ; S. T. 
Maynard contributes an article on the ^'Treatment 
of mildews upon plants under glass." 

Other articles of interest to the people of this 
State are as follows : "Treatment of Apple Scab," 
by E. S. Goff ; "The Copper Salts as Fungicides," 
by F. D. Chester ; "Noteson Fungicides and a new 
Spraying Pump," by B. T. Galloway; "Preven- 
tion of Smut in Oats and other Cereals, by W. A. 

Kellerman and W. T. Swj*gle. 

* 
# * 



A new edition of Gray's Manual of Botany 
has been issued. The revision was only partially 
done by Gray before his death, and was continued 
and completed by S. Watson and J. M. Coulter. 
The work of the revisers has been severely criti- 
cised by many botanists, particularly in regard to 
questions pertaining to synonomy. Whatever may 
be said as to the indicated distribution elsewhere, it 
is -neatly to be regretted that several species be- 
longing to the eastern half of Kansas should have 
been omitted. Had this not been the case, the book 
might have been used with some satisfaction in 
the colleges of our State 



# 
# # 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as become. men and women anywhere^ 
is expected o, all. livery student is encouraged in the formation o. 
sound character, by •>«"< P-cepl and example, and expected, upon 
honor," to maintain, good repute. Failure to do so is met w.th 
Jromptd.snnssa.. No other rules of personal conduct are announced 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays and no 
student may be ibsent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term canno" honorably leave the Co.lege before the c.oseof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord oiattendancc, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs ,0 each s.u- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meet.ngo classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them ,s noted in the 

gr Everv Friday, at 1 : 3 o P. *., the whole body of student* gather for 
a Uc-rc from some member of the Faculty, or lor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourthyear classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise In elocution and cor- 

rect expression. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of man v 
years' standing All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for the.r use 
The AW,, Brto, -Pen l« both sexes, and the fon.cn, for ladies, meet 
Friday altemoon. The W*h*»r »"d *" "<"»»'°» adm,t to member - 

shin wntlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Science Cluh,COmpo..d of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets ,n the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. . ..... _ /-.„. 

Every Fridal evening a rtudent.' prayer- meeting . .held In a Col- 
, eK e solid v room, led b, . member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 

"£52 oHhe CoUeg. V. M. C. A. and V. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. _a_- 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a soc.al gather 
tag of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exerc.ses, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



It is often stated that nearly all of our trouble- 
some weeds are introduced species from Europe or 
other countries, and therefore not natives of this 
country. This statement can be verified or refu- 
ted by examining a correct list of the weeds from 
any section. There are a few troublesome weeds 
that are cosmopolitan, or at least grow in many 
countries, yet these are by no means one-half of 
those that the fanner and gardener most constant- 
ly make war upon. 

Some of the widely distributed species that are 
adventives from other countries are the mullein, 
mrrow-leaved plantain, burdock, yarrow, pur- 
slane, chess, crab-grass, fox-tail, etc. But do we 
not find the equal of these in the native ragweed, 
bitterweed, sand-bur, "loco," bull thistle, 
sour-dock, and others too numerous to mention ? 
However, this matter should be looked into very 
carefully, and I will be glad to receive lists and 
samples of the troublesome weeds from any part 
of Kansas. A list of twelve or fifteen of the worst 
weeds is especially requested. Samples can be 
sent by rolling them in paper and transmitting by 
mail ; the rate for which is one cent per ounce. 



* 
* * 



A novel and important scheme of scholarships for 



garden-pupils was recently inaugurated at the 
Shaw Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. Each 
scholarship yields $200 for the first year, $250 for 
the second, and $300 for each of the four succeeding 
years. The pupils work in the Garden ten hours a 
day for the first year, and read journals relating to 
floral and horticultural work. During the five suc- 
ceeding years they will work only five hours daily in 
the garden. They will during these years receive 
instruction in such subjects as vegetable gardening, 
flower-gardening, botany, forestry, landscape gar- 
dening, vegetable physiology, economic entomol- 
ogy, mycology, and other subjects connected with 
the work of practical gardening. Provision is made 
for six pupils of whom five have already been ap- 
pointed. They are furnished neat rooms free near 
the garden, and so far they have taken hold of their 
work with vigor and enthusiasm. 

TWO NEIGHBORS. 

"BY SECY. I. D. GRAHAM. 

THERE are two neighbors whose associations 
with the average American young man or 
young woman are most intimate, and whose influ- 
ence for good or bad is almost unbounded. One 
of these is powerful for good or evil in the riches 
of learning, possessed by and offered to all. The 
other is powerful in possibilities. One of them is 
always at home upon the library shelves, and with 
pleasant face invites us to sit down and be neigh- 
borly. 

They are a queer lot,— these neighbors in leath- 
er and cloth,— and they have, in some degree, the 
power of success or failure in life to us. As we 
shall have battled with the dangers of youth, the 
difficulties of mid-life, and decay of old age, shall 
we ever be made to fully realize just how much 
of the courage and strength which have placed us- 
on the winning side in life might be traced to the 
influence of books we have read ? Human friends 
grow old and die ; other neighbors go away and 
cease to be neighbors ; and friendships are too of- 
ten short-lived; and, but for our books, from 
whose pages the confidence necessary to meet 
what life may have in store for us may come, life 
would profit us little. 

In books, the thoughts of friends are common 
property, and men are our friends. From books, 
we gain something of our education, but not all. 
An omnivorous reader is not necessarily an edu- 
cated man, though he may be a much better man 
by reason of his familiar acquaintance with these 

friends. 

The other neighbor referred to is one with 
whom we are usually supposed to be upon the 
most neighborly terms, and yet for whom we 
show less respect than for many others; one 
without whose friendship we are most miserable, 
and yet whose love is disastrous to us; one for 
whose good we are sure to put forth our best efforts, 
and yet whom we treat, at times, with scant court- 
esy; one who offers us every incentive to be 
neighborly, but who rightfully complains of 
abuse. This one is ourself. We should be 
neighborly with ourselves— not in that egotistic, 
large-headed sort of fashion which is so common ; 
not in that selfish, look-out-for-number-one style 
so much affected by people of small capital in 
this direction ; nor yet after the manner of those 
whose only aim is a good time ; but in that large- 
minded and generous-hearted way which sees 
one's self as'a valuable instrument for good only 
as it is made so, and which proves that the best 
work is done by the best tools, and the best results 
obtained by means of the best preparation. Being 
neighborly with one's self means that our life is 
good as our work is good. It means that a clean 
mind is a* necessary as a clean body, and a good 
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digestion as a good moral sense. It means, that 
the one life which it is permitted us to live is 
worth doing our best in. 

With these two neighbors properly cultivated 
and treated as they should be, the young man or 
young woman of today should have little to com- 
plain of in life, and more to be thankful for ihan 
most people have. 



TESTING PRESSURE GAUGES. 

BY PROF. O. P. HOOD. 

SO DISASTROUS to life and property is a 
boiler explosion, that the possibility of failure 
is a constant thought in the mind of a good engin- 
eer. A poor one seldom realizes the amount of 
destruction he has confined inside an iron cylin- 
der, even at low pressure, and is usually thought- 
less of the exact condition of the boiler and appli- 
ances. By noticing for a considerable length of 
me the reports of explosions, it is found that 
every boiler explosion averages one man killed 
and two others more or less injured, besides a 
money loss much harder to arrive at. Explosions 
do not all occur under an evident high pressure, a 
most disastrous one having occurred with the 
pressure gauge reading but three pounds. 

Boilers used in saw-mills usually furnish more 
explosions during the year than any other class, 
although the agricultural boiler would furnish a 
greater number if run constantly instead of the 
usual few weeks. In these two classes, the most 
reckless handling is found, and the explosions fol- 
low as a matter of course. There are many fail- 
ures, however, which come from defects of con- 
struction and long misuse, as well as those result- 
ing from a single act of ignorant recklessness. 
From reports of 1,012,290 inspections of boilers 
by a reliable insurance company since 188 1, is 
found the fact that one boiler in every ten is dan- 
gerously defective. And these inspections are al- 
most entirely of the better class of boilers, the 
owners of which can afford to pay a high insur- 
ance. It is very probable that at least one in 
every eight is dangerously defective, taking all 
classes into account. It is certainly well to dis- 
cover who has the tenth boiler, at least. 

It is usually a difficult matter to determine in 
just what way a boiler is defective, without a 
thoroughly competent inspection inside and out, 
on account of the very many ways in which it may 
be weak. On more than one boiler in every ten, 
a dangerously defective pressure gauge is found, 
giving a lying account of the pressure in the boiler, 
and falsely assuring the engineer of safety. While 
most of these defects lie in the connection of 
gauge and boiler, many of them arise from wrong 
indications on the face of the gauge itself. To be 
sure of a gauge, it should be tested occasionally 
by comparison with a standard gauge. On ac- 
count of the expense of a test gauge and appara- 
tus, it is usually difficult to do this. The Mechan- 
ical Department of this College offers to test any 
gauge up to 300 pounds, and furnish a corrected 
reading to any one who will send his gauge by ex- 
press prepaid, and will give a description of its 
connection to the boiler. The gauge will be im- 
mediately returned. By this means it is hoped 
to reduce the number of gauges whose reading is 
dangerously defective. 



FARM HELP AND WAGES. 
There is a scarcity of farm help, even though 
the farmer docs not intend to carry on any ex- 
tensive operations. The first cause for this is 
found in the greater attraction of towns and vil- 
lages, and the better wages and shorter days made 
by workmen in mills, quarries, etc. Where farm- 
ers employ a steady hand or two, and extra help 
by the day in busy periods of farm work, it is 
right and just for the hired man to demand, and 
the farmer should reasonably grant, a day of work 
as near to that which men make at mills and fac- 
tories, as is consistent. There can be no reason 



for a farmer working himself, or making his men 
work, sixteen hours a day, and then spend an hour 
at night in doing chores about the barn, stable, 
and yards. The men will be better contented, 
work more faithfully and cheerfully, and, in fact, 
accomplish more in such a day, than to work 
from "sun to sun." The farmer himself, or his 
boys, should leave the field at a reasonable hour at 
night, in order to clean up all the little odd jobs 
about the buildings, s^o that when the men "knock 
off" they may know their day's work is done. It 
is .this intermniable day which causes so many 
workmen to dislike the farm. — Mirror and 
Parmer. 



COLLEGE COURSES FOR FARMERS. 

Thousands of boys are sent to college ; only now 
and then do we find a thorough who masters his 
studies so thoroughly and well that the world rush- 
es to recognize him as leader. It seems to be al- 
most a law of nature that only a small percentage 
of those who enter upon any chosen work have the 
faith and the courage to fight their way to the head. 
Before a boy starts at an agricultural college he 
should remember this fact. The strength of char- 
acter, the inspiration, the habit of thought and ob- 
servation may all be fonnd there. The tools are 
there — he must provide the patience and the cou- 
rage needed to sharpen them. 

And does not agriculture to-day offer eppotun- 
ities for the exercise of the best manhood, the b est 
thought and the highest patriotism ? Brave, skill- 
ful, honest men must be found to lead and to fol- 
low. We do not say that such men cannot be 
trained outside of these colleges — it would be non- 
sense to say that — but we do say that it is possible 
for a sensible, thoughtful young man to acquire at 
the best of these colleges habits of thought, invest- 
igation and work, which if rightly followed out will 
make him a power for good, and place him on an 
equality with trained men in other professions. 
Yes, at our agricultural colleges, just as they exist 
to-day, with all their faults and shortcomins, it is 
possible for an enterprising boy to prepare him- 
self for a profitable, honerable, and fascinating life- 
work. 

What college in the world offers more than this ? 
We would not have a boy enter one of these col- 
leges for the fun he expecis io find there. He will 
probably able to find more at other institutions. 
Our agricultural colleges should be filled with earn- 
est thoughtful boys who are ready to learn and 
think. There are thousands of tne boys we have 
in mind on our farms to-day who need a broader 
foundation for their education than they can find 
in the uewspapers or in the family library. Per- 
sonal contact for four years with men who are in- 
vestigating the principles of agricultural science 
will quicken their powers of observation without 
dulling in the least their interest in practical farm 
matters. 

In short, the Rural New Yorker believes that 
the young man who proposes to become a good 
farmer will find an agricultural course just as help- 
ful as a course at a law school would be if he in- 
tended to become a good lawyer. We also be- 
lilve, looking at the matter from a purely business 
standpoint, that the majority of cases, the agri- 
cultural course can be made the more profitable. 
We would therefore say to the young man who 
has made up his mind to become a farmer and 
who feels that he has the faith and the courage to 
work and wait for a sure reward, to make an ag- 
ricultural college course a part of his lifework. 
Take our word for it that no one will ever regret 
having done so. — Rural Neiv Yorker. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Mills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time or, land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Hoard of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents, 

General information concerning the College and its work, — studies, 
exanv'nations, grades, boarding-places, etc., — may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
In the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should he addressed through the Director. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



The Southwestern Irrigation Company have be- 
gun work on their first experimental ditch in Wich- 
ita County. Underneath the surface of that part 
of the State is supposed to be a sheet of water, in 
places increased by underground streams. 

A Sedgwick County farmer shipped two carloads 
of sweet potatoes last week to St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, wher# he received $1. So per bushel for them. 
He sold the remainder of his crop here for $1.00 
per bushel. Sweet potatoes never fail in this val- 
ley. — Wichita Republic. 

A five or six foot vein of excellent fire clay 
was passed through on the Huggans' place at a 
depth of 65 feet. A barrel of it has been sent to 
experts to be tested. If it proves to be a superior 
quality, we may expect to see a pottery established 
here soon. — Chetopa Advance. 

The horse business in Kansas, says the State 
Journal, has become one of the most extensive 
branches of the animal industry. One buyer from 
Topeka recently bought and shipped out of Lyon 
County forty-three car loads of horses. In the 
County he picked up a carload of mules, for which 
he paid the farmers an average of $135 per head. 

A Cowley County farmer tells the Winfield 
Courier that he sowed eighty-two acres of winter 
wheat last fall, on twenty-two acres of which he 
has kept eighty-five head of hogs and nine cows, 
and that the wheat on which the stock ran is in 
better condition than the other. The pasturage 
more than repaid him for the entire amount planted. 

Traveling men who have made trips through 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri claim that 
the appearance of the crops in Kansas far exceeds 
that of any of the States mentioned. If it does 
not, these States are to be congratulated on their 
prospects. There has never been a better stand 
of corn in the State than at present, and wheat 
and oats are in prime condition. The fruit crop 
has never looked better than now, and, all things 
considered, the Kansas farmer has cause to re- 
joice. — Whitewater Tribune. 

The following from the Independence 7 ' ribune 
will apply to a great many Kansas Counties: 
"The equable climate of this thirty- seventh par- 
allel and the rich soil of Montgomery County of- 
fer inducements to the gardener and the small- 
fruit grower possessed by no County in the lands 
of snow and ice. Not to be overlooked are the 
facts that we can plough at some period everv 
month in the year; th.it we do not have any se- 
vere weather ; that spring comes early, and that we 
are weeks ahead of Central Illinois. The cherry, 
plum, strawberry, and raspberry are at home here, 
and their yields are simply wonderful. Apples 
and peaches are grown in immense quantities, and 
many farmers are getting out apple orchards of 
one and two thousand trees, and one man has out 
eighty acres in apples, and proposes to keep set- 
ting 1,000 trees per year. The markets of Kan- 
sas City, Denver, Omaha, St. Louis, and Chicago 
are easily accessible, and with a refrigerator car, 
small-fruit growing must become immensely prof- 
itable." 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
lor office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depi'rt- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a wee!; — :ire from $10 to „ 1 
term, according to its length; one a weeli, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to l>e paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half :it the middle of the term. 

The cost of text- books at the book stores is, for I lie first year, about 
%\ a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a. term ; tor the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 

ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $100 to $200 a year. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS AT THE COLLEGE. 
The Farm Department has become the fortu- 
nate possessor of a trio of Holstein-Friesian cattle 
adjudged to be as fine specimens of the breed as 
any to be found in America. They arrived here 
May 28ih, and were selected by President Fair- 
child and Professor Georgeson from a herd which 
has long been famous in the West, the herd of Mr. 
M. E. Moore, of Cameron, Mo. 

They were needed here for two reasons: first, 
to illustrate the qualities and peculiarities of this 
favorite dairy breed to the many students of the 
College ; and secondly, to enable the Department 
to fall into line with the rapidly growing dairy 
interests of the State, and assist in throwing light 
on the many questions which present themselves 
to the dairymen for solution. It is intended to 
do this work without in any way jeopardizing the 
beef -interest already represented at the College by 
Polled Angus, Herefords, and a large herd of fine 
Shorthorns. 
T The following is a brief description of the new 

arrivals: — 

Sylvia's Chief, 15 189, a very promising four- 
, teen-month old bull, bred by Mr. M. E. Moore, 
\ heads the list. He is black, with white on shoul- 
ders, throat, both sides, belly, and legs ; sired by 
Chief of Maple Hill 1674 H. F., the famous show 
bull in Mr. Moore's herd ; dam Sylvia 1541 D. F., 
an imported cow with an excellent record, having 
given 2200 lbs. of milk in a month and 3 i-i61bs. 
butter in one day. Sire's dam, Kiasina Henge- 
veld, gave 102 lbs. milk in one day, and 956^ 
in ten days, and made 97 5-16 lbs. butter in thirty 

days. ... 1 

The cows are Empress Josephine 4th 4405 and 
Kroontje's Beauty 5051. Both of them are sired 
by Major Pel 2763 H. H. B., an imported bull re- 
markable for the butler qualities of his get. The 
former is out of Mr. Moore's show cow Empress 
Josephine (imported), which has made 25^ lbs. of 
butter in one week. She is four years old, mostly 
white, with black head and black patches on neck, 
shoulder, back, sides, and fore arms, and with all 
the points of an ideal milker finely developed. 
7 She gave 543 lbs. of milk in ten consecutive days 

with her first calf, and though she has taken 
first prize at the Kansas State Fair last year for 
milk giving the greatest per cent of butter fats in 
a contest of breeds, including Jerseys. Her full 
sister, Empress Josephine 3rd, has made 31 lbs. 
2 oz. of butter in a week from 603 lbs. of milk. 
She is due to calve in July, and with a view to dry 
her up before calving, her grain feed has been 
withdrawn for some time, but it is still necessary 
to draw from her a couple of gallons of milk dai- 
ly to keep her udder in proper condition. 

Kroontje's Beautv 5051 is three and a half 
years old. She dropped her second calf in April, 
and is now giving from S5 to 6o P« unds of mil * 
daily. She is of good size, typical shape and 
color, and shows most excellent milk points, but 
she has not yet been tested as to her actual capac- 
ity. Her dam, Kroontjie, is an imported cow, 
and full sister to Gerben 4th, the most remarkable 
cow in Mr. Moore's herd. Gerben 4th has made 
32 lbs. of butter from 527 lbs. of milk in seven 
consecutive days. 

Altogether, this trio of Holstein-Fnesians make 
^ a very promising addition to the College herd. 
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Harry B. Gilstrap, were unanimously adopted: — 

"Whereas, The recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in regard to the importation of in- 
toxicating liquors has rendered our prohibitory 
law less effective, and has given encouragement 
to those who are the enemies of all measures 
that tend to limit or suppress the liquor traffic. 

'■'■Resolved, That we, the officers and students of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, express our 
hearty appreciation of the good wrought by pro- 
hibition in Kansas, and declare our intention to sup- 
port, in every way we can, the present prohibitory 
law, and work for the adoption of such laws in 
other States. 

"Resolved, That we earnestly petition Congress 
to take such action as will render effective all ex- 
isting laws, and that we urge the officers of our own 
State to a more rigid enfoi cement of those laws. 

"Resolved, That we commend to other States 
the laws whose efficiency has been proved by trial 
in Kansas, and that we lend all possible encourage- 
ment to those who are striving to promote the 
interests of temperance. 

"Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Kansas Delegation in Congress, and to 
the colleges and universities in our sister State, 
Nebraska." 



A TEMPERANCE MASS-MEETING. 
Immediately following Chapel exercises on Mon- 
day morning, President Fairchild read the follow- 
ing petition and call for a mass-meeting:— 

"To Preside: t Geo. T. Fairchild:— 

"We, the undersigned officers and students of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, in view of 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States allowing the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
our State regardless of the prohibitory law, and 
having all fnith in constitutional prohibition as a 
preventive of drunkeness with its attendant 
crimes, wish to give expression of our determina- 
tion to support, in every manner open to us, our 
present prohibitory law, and to work until we suc- 
ceed for a proviison of the National Government 
allowing States to prohibit entirely the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage. 

"To this end, we desire to meet in mass meeting 
for ten minutes immediately after chapel Monday 
morning, June 2nd, to make an expression of our 
beliefs and wishes to our National Congress, and 
of sympathy to those who are working for the 

same end." . 

Mr. Frank A. Waugh wa« elected Chairman. 
The following resolutions., offered by Mr. 



FARM NOTES. 

BY PROF. GKORGKSON. 

There has been a brisk demand for bulls 
from the College herd of late, four haying 
been sold within the last few weeks at fair prices. 
The Polled Angus bull, Heir of the Shire, who 
had outlived his usefulness on the farm, was sold 
to Mr. H. Weisendanger, of Randolph. The 
young Shorthorn bulls, Fabius, Dexter, and Jo- 
vial, have been sold respectively to Mr. A. Yox- 
all, of Russell; Mr. C. Rosewurm, of Beman ; 
and Mr. F. C. Sears, of Tescott, Kansas. 
The only remaining male is a Shorthorn bull 
calf, six months old, which will be a bargain at 
$75. He is a remarkably well-formed, chunky 
young bull, the picture of his sire, Scottish Chief . 
Three varieties of buckwheat were sown April 
21st: viz., Japanese, Silver Hull, and common. 
The rather severe frost of May 7th completely 
killed the Silver Hull and the common, but only 
slightly injured the Japanese, which is now in full 
bloom. The other varieties were resown, and 
now promise a crop. 

The first cutting of alfalfa from two experiment- 
al plats took place May 22nd. Only a few spikes 
showed bloom, but the stems were fast getting 
hard and woody. The plats are of equal size, 
one-fourth acre, one of them broadcasted and the 
other drilled two feet apart, the latter being cul- 
tivated while voung. There is now scarcely any 
perceptible difference in the vigor of growth, and 
the broadcasted yielded 9S0 pounds of hay, while 
the drilled plat gave only 620 pounds. This does 
not argue in favor of row culture for this fodder 
plant. All the hay is of first quality, and is greed- 
ily consumed by both horses and cattle. 

The crops on the farm have suffered much from 
the dry weather during the latter part of April and 
the first half of May. The wheat is »hort in the 
straw, and will give only a fair crop. It is now 
coloring, and will be ready to harvest soon after 
Commencement. The oats in like manner are 
dwarfed, and are heading out too soon. Much 
of the early planted corn failed to grow, and re- 
planting has been the order of the day. A fair 
stand has, however, now been obtained on nearly 
all the experimental corn plats. The first plant- 
ing of kohl rabi, mangels, and beets, which were 
intended for fodder, prove entire failures. A sec- 
ond planting has given a fair stand of kohl rabi, 
and they give promise of a crop if the remainder 
of the season should prove favorable, but even the 
second planting of mangels and beets has not giv- 
en a satisfactory stand. 

I > nil cases we find that home-grown seed has 
given us the bet stand. This is the case with a 
wide range of plants, oats, corn, sorghum, soja 
beans, and wheat particularly. 

Three steers are being fed experimentally on 
sorghum seed, with a view to find out its feeding 
value. Such enormous quantities of soighum seed 
are produced in this State that its economic use is 
a question of importance. From February 24th 
to May 5th it was fed in connection with ensilage. 
The steers all ate the ensilage greedily, but did not 
seem then to relish the sorghum seed. The gains 
during that ten weeks were : Pickwick (pure Poll- 
ed Angus), 46 pounds; Winkle (grade Short- 



horn), 101 pounds; and Weller (pure Shorthorn), 
lost 13 pounds. He refused the seed altogether. 
On May 5th, the ensilage gave out, and prairie 
hay was substituted. Now they liked the seed 
better than the hay, and from that date till June 
2nd Pickwick gained 82 pounds, Winkle 102 
pounds, and Weller 163 pounds. The seed is 
ground to a medium fine meal. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 

Foreman Mason's house is being treated to a 
coat of paint. 

Do not fail to hear the address of Dr. White on 
"Character," Tuesday evening. 

Mrs. Graham spent two days in Topeka this 
week attending the musical festival. 

Secy, and Mrs. Graham entertain Rev. B. J. 
Radford, who arrived yesterday afternoon. 

The merry hum of machinery in Mechanics' 
Hall after three weeks' silence, testifies to a re- 
paired boiler. 

Mrs. Kedzie visited Topeka on Tuesday after- 
noon in the interests' of the Alumni banquet of 
Wednesday evening next. 

The Faculty and Senior Clubs played another 
game of ball yesterday afternoon, the former win- 
ning by a score of 44 to 34. 



Mr. S. H. Mcllvain, of Sandusky, Iowa, spen 
several hours on Monday in looking over the Col- 
lege and its work with reference to sending his 
son. 

After three years' absence from the grounds, 
mocking birds have again taken up their abode 
with v.s, making the moonlight nights too melodi- 
ous for comfort. 

The young ladies of the Fourth-year Class ac- 
knowledge thanks to Miss Mattie Reed, a former 
student, for kindly presenting them with a box of 
beautiful flowers this week. 

Mr. W. F. Cotton, of Wabaunsee, whose son 
and daughter have been students here in the past 
years, called on Tuesday to look over the College 
stock with reference to" purchase. 

Supt. Whaley, of the Manhattan city schools, 
called on Monday to show his friend, Dr. L. Z. 
Coman, of Boulder, Colo., the many interesting 
things to be seen here at this season. 

Mr. Fred Haster introduced at the College on 
Monday Rev. Mr. Tittel, of Alma, who spent 
several hours in visiting the College buildings and 
grounds, which he pronounced very beautiful. 

Mr. W. W. Mills, of Riley, with his wife, and 
two sisters from Ohio, inspected the College on 
Monday last. Mr. and Mrs. Mills have had a 
son and a daughter at the College in past years. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Mills, of Riley, in compa- 
ny with Miss N. J. Mills, of Chillicothe, and Mrs. 
E. Lowe, of Washington, Ohio, were interested vis- 
itors to the several departments on Monday last. 
Mr. Mills is a farmer who knows a good hog when 
he sees one, and the College Polands and Berk- 
shires have special attractions for him. 

The Mechanical Department has received an in- 
spector's test pump and appliances wherewith the 
readings of pressure gauges may be corrected. The 
Department offers to test and furnish a corrected 
reading free of charge to anyone who will send 
gauge, express prepaid. They should be sent to 
the Superintendent of the Department. 

During the Military parade on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, from 2 =45 to 4 P. M., it will >e necessary 
to have al! horses and carriages safely hitched in 
rear of the buildings or entirely removed from the 
neighborhood of the firing, which will be in front 
and southeast of the main building. If all the 
multitude of friends who gather to view the sham 
battle will bear this in mind, much trouble and 
danger will be avoided. 

The Experiment Station, in all its Departments, 
makes a full display of stakes, the boundary of 
multitudinous plats, this year. In all, there are 
more than 3,600 groups of plants under experi- 
ment, of which the Horticultural Department has 
1,700, the Farm Department 1,100, the Botanical 
Department over 600, and the Chemical Depart- 
ment over 200. These 3,600 plats represent more 
than thirty-six thousand questions in plant growth, 
plant disease, yield of crop, quality of crop, sugar 
content, method of culture and treatment — all of 
interest to tillers of the soil. 
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THE WEATHER FOR MAY. 

BY ASSISTANT CHEMIST HREESE. 

The mean temperature for the month of May, 
1890, was 62. 86 3 , which is 1.9 below the average 
of the record. There have been twenty-one warm 
er and eleven cooler Mays, the extremes being 
70.42 in 1880, and 58.04 in 1869. The highest 
temperature for the month was 92°, on the 22nd ; 
the lowest, 30 , on the 7th. — a range of 62°. The 
warmest day was the 29th, the mean temperature 
for the day being 78. 75 ; the coolest days were 
the 5th and 15th, the mean for each being 47. 5 . 
The greatest range for one day was 48 , on the 
14th; the least, 7 , on the 30th. The mean tem- 
perature of the observations at 7 a. m. was 56. 42 ; 
at 2 p. m., 73.74 ; at 9 p. m., 60.645 . With the 
maximum thermometer, the mean for the month 
was 77.22°; with the minimum, 49.16 — the mean 
of these two being 63. 19°. The last frost of the 
season was a very light one on the 16th; a heavy 
frost on the morning of the 7th cut down young 
corn, potatoes, tomatoes, and vegetables of most 
kinds. A cold wave came from the north on the 
1 2th at 10:30 a. m., accornpanied by a high 
wind. The temperature fell rapidly from 82°, at 
about 9 a. M., to 56 , at about 1 P. M. 

The precipitation was 1.806 inches, while the 
average rainfall for May is 3.93 inches. The high- 
est recorded rainfall for May is 9.42 inches in 1859 ; 
the lowest, .91 inch, in 1870. There was hail on 
the 17th and 20th, but the stones were small, and 
fell but a short time, no damage being done. 
There were three thunder storms, on the following 
dates: the 8th, 17th, and 30th. The rains have 
been quite well distributed, but the meagre 
amounts that have fallen do not suffice. Pastures 
are not doing well, wheat is firing, oats are stunt- 
ed, and the outlook for corn is not favorable ; a 
poor stand, and scanty rainfall on that, is the pres- 
ent status of the crop here. The cool cloudy 
weather that prevailed a great deal of the time dur- 
ing this month counteracted the effects of the dry 
weather to some extent. 

The mean barometer for the month was 28.793 
inches: at 7 a. m., 28.826 inches; at 2 P. M., 
28.769 inches; at 9 p. m., 28.785 inches. Max- 
imum, 29.137 inches, at '7 A. m. on the 7th; 
minimum, 28.356 inches, at 2 p. M. on the 9th; 
monthly range, .778 inches. 

There were four cloudless days : the 7th, nth, 
14th, and 16th; and three entirely cloudy ones: the 
20th, 30th, and 31st. Fifteen were at least two- 
thirds cloudy, and sixteen less than two-thirds 
cloudy. 

The wind was 'from the northwest sixteen 
times; southwest, sixteen times; north, fourteen 
times ; southeast, thirteen times ; east twelve 
times ; northeast, seven times ; west, five times ; 
south, four times, and a calm six times at the 
hour of observation. The total run of wind for 
the first twenty-seven days of the month was 5,332 
miles. This gives a mean daily velocity of 197.5 
miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 8.23 miles. 
The highest daily velocity was 547 miles, on the 
9th; the lowest, 57 miles on the 26th. The highest 
hourly velocity was 44 miles on the 9th, between 
midnight and 1 a. m. 

The table below gives a comparison with the 
preceding Mays : — 
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GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

H. W. Jones, '88, is to report the Commence- 
ment exercises for the Mercury. 

M. E. Krotzer, student in 18S1-2, is to graduate 
at Park College, Parkville, Missouri, next week. 

J. B. Brown, '87, came up from Fredonia last 
week to take the place of W. H. Olin, '89, in the 
Experiment Station while Mr. Olin is engaged as 
Instructor at the Wabaunsee County Normal In- 
stitute. 

Emma A. Allen, '89, visited the College Tues- 
day. She has been in poor health since com- 
pleting her winter's teaching, but hopes to be 
strong for a year of post-graduate study at the 
opening of the next College year. 

S. S. Cobb, '89, is one of the early arrivals for 
commencement. His year in the printing office 
at Muskogee, I. T., has passed quickly and pleas- 
antly, and he will in a few weeks open a drug 
store at Waggoner, Indian Territory. 



COLLEGE LIVE-STOCK FOR SALE. 

We call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the Board of Regents of the College have 
authorized the sale of a number of Shorthorns 
and Jerseys from the College herd, which is deemed 
too large for the means of maintenance and the 
needs of the institution, numbering as it does up- 
wards of 50 head. Among the Shorthorns offerd 
for sale are thirteen cows and heifers, all fine spec- 
imens of the breed that will prove valuable ac- 
quisitions to any herd. Here is a chance of get- 
ting some good foundation stock which breeders 
and admirers of good Shorthorns should not fail to 
improve. They will be sold at reasonable prices 
considering their breeding and individual merit. 
The cows have all been bred to Scottish Chief, 
89317, one of the finest Cruickshank bulls in the 
State, and the heifers offered are of his get. Sev- 
eral of the young cows are by the fine imported 
Cruickshank bull Thistletop, 83876, now in Colo- 
nel rtarris's herd, Linwood, Kansas. 

Among the Jerseys are several young cows, now 
getting into the prime of life, all of Herd-Book 
stock, which will be soldfor $75.00 each. 

Persons who contemplate buying are cordially 
invited to visit the College and inspect the herd, 
and correspondence on the subject is solicited by 
the Professor of Agriculture, who will furnish all 
desired information in regard to prices and pedi- 
grees. 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 
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The Georgia Station boasts of a post office of its own which hears 
the suggestive name "Experiment " Bulletin No. 7 of this Station 
shows analyses of food-stuffs, meteorological facts, and experiments 
with the destructive leaf-hopper. 

The Ontario Department of Agriculture issues from Guelph, Bul- 
letins Nils. 45 "Ontario Oats." 42 "Kodder Corn and the Silo," 48 
"Butter Making," and from Toronto Bulletins Nos. $1 "Crops and 
Live Stock in Ontario," 26 "Statistics of Crops in Ontario." 

Bulletin No. 9 of the Iowa Station shows "Comparative Value of 
of Fodder Plants," "Iowa Station Milk Test— A Correction," "The 
'Relative Value Plan' at Creameries," "The Plum Curculio and the 
Plum Gouger." 

No. 1 of Vol. 13 of the Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural 
History contains, among other things, the description of a new spe- 
cies of Crenoid bearing the n:\meVioarinns A'ansaseusis N. Sp. of 
which a plate is shown. 

The Report of the Experimental Farms of Canada for 1889, con- 
tains 152 pages of well-printed and well-arranged mattershovving re- 
sults for the year. 

Vol. 3, No. ?, Second Series f the Ohio Station, is a bulky bulletin 
showing further results of expeiiments with corn, experiments with 
oats, and an article upon Actinomycosis, or '• Big J aw," in cattle. 

The Mav report of the Statistician of the Department of Agricultnre 
shows the' condition of winter grains, the progress ii cotton planting 
wages of farm laborers, and freight rates of transportation companies 

"Preservative Fluids for Fresh Fruits" is the titie of Bulletin No. 
S6, of the California station. 

The May bulletin of the Massachusetts Station is devoted to results 
of analyses of commercial fertilizers and a statement of trade values 
of fertilizing ingredients in raw materials aud chemicals. 

The Second Annual Report of the Storrs School Agricultural Ex- 

., contains, besides the usual 




the Composition.'' 



A special bulletin issued by the Department of Agriculture con- 
tains the proceeding* of the Inter-State Convention of Cattlemen 
held at Fort Worth, Texas, on March nth, 12th, and 13th last. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial train g in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Ironwork, 1- tinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; ami during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
tor one termot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
*e r TP? z c 'he vecsr.j v e a r ' *< ,< . ,, f*cf.er <" - ' •'- - .>-i* 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 



Washburn College Commencement, June 6th to 18th. 
Kansas .Chautauqua Assembly, Topeka, June 24th to July 4th. 
Agricultural College Commencement, June 7th to nth. 
Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly, June 17th to 27th. 
State Normal School Commencement, June 9th to 12th. 

Prof. VV. A. Quayle was this week elected Pres- 
ident of Baker Univer.-ity. He is not thirty years 
old as yet, but a man of unusual ability, a good 
speaker, and a vigorous organizer. Baker did 
well in this selection. 

The Turn Verein of Atchison has offered the 
services of their professional teacher in gymnastic 
training to the County Institute free of charge, 
which offer was accepted by the County Superin- 
tendent and the School Board of the city. 

Architect Davis, who is Superintendent of the 
new Methodist University of Topeka, has adver- 
tised for proposals for the excavation and erec- 
tion of the foundation for the University ; size of 
building about 80 by 275 feet. It is expected to 
expend about $250,000 in buildings within the 
next three years. 

Thanks for an invitation to attend the Com- 
mencement Exercises of the State University. 
They will be held from June 5th to June 12th in- 
clusive, and promise to be of unusual interest to 
visitors and friends of education. The graduating 
class numbers 63, of which the Academic Depart- 
ment furnishes 27, the Law Department 29, and 
the Pharmacy Department 7. 

News comes from Lawrence that Prof. L. I. 
Blake, Professor of Astronomy and Physics of the 
State University, has been offered the same chair 
at Amherst at nearly double the salary he is now 
receiving. He has not yet decided to accept the 
offer. Prof. Blake has made many improvements 
in his department at the University, and his loss 
would be greatly felt. He is a specialist in elec- 
trical engineering. 

The Dickinson County High School will close its 
first year's work June 6th. The institution is a 
grand success. At first it was thought to be an 
experiment, but now, we are glad to say, it is 
what every County in every State of this country, 
having a suitable population and taxable property 
sufficient, ought to make a strong effoit to secure. 
No funds paid as a tax would afford as much ben- 
efit to the masses throughout our whole country 
as such a tax would do. — Junction City Union. 

We are in receipt of a number of circular letters 
from different railroad companies advertising their 
particular routes to the National Educational As- 
sociation at St. Paul, in July, as "the most direct, 
most picturesque, best, most profitable," etc. It 
seems that even the Committee on Transportation 
elected by State Teachers' Association could 
not fully agree as to an official route, for while 
there is a majority report signed by Chairman 
H. G. Larimer, of Topeka, "that the Kansas City, 
St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, Sioux City & Pacif- 
ic, and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Oma- 
ha roads, be designated as the official route of 
the State of Kansas from Kansas City. Mo., and 
Missouri River points," there is also a minority re- 
port, signed by Z. R. Ashbaugh, of Topeka, which 
recommends the Rock Island Route, and gives 
seven good and solid reasons why this route is 
preferable. This means, we suppose, that every- 
body can do as he pleases in the matter. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



R, 



AM. INGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats, 
tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Special at- 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

EB. PURCEI.L, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, ha* 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliverer in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first class. Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. Pri.es that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razor* 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Hoots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west off Stingley A- Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.05. Ladies' Pine Dongol a Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 



R 



., School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
de deat. Don't forget our ten-eent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as become* men and women anywhere. 
it expected of all. Every student is encouraged In the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
graded. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather for 
a itctiire from some member of (he Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression . 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meci weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open W both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The WtbsUr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege societv room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the citv. 

Bran< ftCS of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 



The phrase, "the largest class in the history of 
the institution," will apply this year as well as 
last, and if present indications count for aught, 
will be made to do duty again twelve months hence 
in the report of Commencement exercises. This 
year there is a gain of two in the number of gradu- 
ates, there being twenty-seven in the Class of 1890. 
Their names and addresses, and the subjects of 
their orations, are here given : — 

Samuel I. Borton, Hill Top, Kan., "The Des- 
tiny of Our Cities." 

Frank A. Campbell, Wall Street, Kan., "The 
Farmer's Boy and his Future." 

Arthur F. Cranston, Parsons, Kan., "The 
Times." 

John Davis, Douglass, Kan., "A Great Tran- 
sition." 

Grant W. Dewey, Mound City, Kan., "Sym- 
pathy and Sociality." 

Charles J. Dobbs, . Middlesboro, England, 
"Thoughts on Philanthropy." 

Charles W. Earle, Manhattan, Kan." "The 
Power of Example." 

Schuyler C. Harner, Leonardville, Kan., "The 
True Statesman." 

Jonn W. Ijams, Ozawkie, Kan., "The Influ- 
ence of Prejudice." 

Bertha S. Kimball, Manhattan, Kan., "Work 
of the Specialist." 

Harriet E. Knipe, Manhattan, Kan., "Concord 
and Discord." 

Nellie P. Little, Manhattan, Kan., "Character 
Building." 

Ellsworth T. Martin, Wea, Kan., "Science in 
Citizenship." 

Silas C. Mason, Manhattan, Kan., "Kansas 
Farmers and Kansas Forests." 

Wilton L. Morse, Mound City, Kan., "The 
American Scholar. v 

Albert E. Newman, Kingman, Kan., "The 
American Tendency in Scheming." 

Julia R.Pearce,Springdale,Ark.,"Our Miners." 

Emil C. Pfuetze, Manhattan, Kan., "A De- 
fense of Napoleon I." 

William H. Sanders, Broughton, Kan., "Op- 
portunities of Life." 

Emma Secrest, Randolph, Kan., "Without 
Hasting, Without Resting." 

Marie B. Senn, Enterprise, Kan., "Our Latent 
Power." 

Ralph Snyder, Oskaloosa, Kan., "Capitalists a 
Necessity." 

George E. Stoker, North Topeka, Kan., "In- 
dividuality Essential to Community." 

Walter T. Swingle, Manhattan, Kan., "Neces- 
sity of Truth Seeking." 

Gilbert J. VanZile, Carthage, Illinois, "Com- 
merce and Progress." 

Harry N. Whitford, Manhattan, Kan,, "The 
Dignity of Labor," 

Thomas E. Wimer, Wayne, Kan., "Our Civil- 
ization." 

ADDRESS BEFORE THE SOCIETIES. 

For the first time, the address before the Liter- 
ary Societies was included in the programme of 
Commencement week. This lecture was delivered 
on Saturday evening last by Mr. B. J. Radford, 
of Eureka, 111., on the subject, "The Aim and 
End of Culture." The demands made upon the 
limited space of the INDUSTRIALIST forbid more 
than the merest sketch of the address, the delivery 
of which occupied an hour and a half. The fol- 
lowing is condensed from the report of the Man- 
hattan Republic: — 

"The definition of culture is the drawing out of 
all the latent faculties and powers in man. It is 
something vastly different from mere knowledge- 
getting. The first purpose of culture is to en- 
able us to see differences between things and ideas. 
Nice discriminating powers are evidence of high 
culture. The inability to see any variation in 
things morally right and wrong indicate an un- 
cultivated nature. The boy who plays marbles 
for keeps, and the professional man who sees no 
harm in his tricks of trade, lack culture. 

"The next stage of development is seen in the 
discovery of likeness and contrast as manifested in 
the arts, music, painting, and poetry. This stage 
of its progress the world has passed, and we have 
come to consider another important phase of hu- 



man development, viz., the great idea of causa- 
tion. No longer are men content to look upon 
the world of order and beauty, but they are asking 
for the cause of this universal frame. From the 
lowest to the highest forms of life we seek an ad- 
equate cause for each. The first sentence of the 
Bible answers the question by saying, 'In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.' 
The whole of the Old Testament is along the line 
of cause and effect relations. 

"But we must come in our culture to the fur- 
ther idea of design. Not only must we ask 
'whence?' and 'how?' but 'why?' What is all 
this lavish djsplay of handiwork intended for? 
The weaver sits at his loom with warp and woof 
constructing the tapestries of beauty that are not 
to hang on the dingy factory walls, but to adorn 
the King's house. The warp of law reaching yon- 
der into eternity is being filled in time with the 
woof of human thought and hope and experience, 
and God's providence is weaving it all into ex- 
quisite patterns of righteousness; e'en though 
there be threads of sorrow and hate, they but con- 
trast .and heighten the beauty of the golden strands 
of love. And when this exquisite fabric of life is 
finished and cut away from the thrums, what is it 
for? To hang on the factory walls of Time? 
Not so. It will adorn our King's house some- 
where." 

CLASS DAY EXERCISES. 

The fortunate three hundred persons who, as 
invited guests, assembled in Society Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon to assist in the celebration of class 
day were very pleasantly entertained for an hour 
and a half in the rendition of the following 

PROGRAMME, 

Quartette, " Beacon Light," .... 



Salutatory, 



Rogers 
Devotion. 

■ The Significance of Our Discipline 
G. J. VanZile. \ 

Marie B. Senn 
Social Change 



Class History - 

Speech ...... 

A. F. Cranston. 

Solo and Chorus, " I am King," - - - Thompson 

Solo, W. H. Sanders. 

Class Poem, ..... Bertha S. Kimball 

Address, .... The Present and Its Work 

E. T. Martin. 

Class Statistics, ... • T. E. Wimer 

Solo, " The Longest Way Round," - - - Roeckel 



Class Oration, 

Class Prophecy, 

Valedictory, 

Chorus, " Class of \,o O ! ' 



Marie B. Senn. 



G. E. Stoker. 



Work of the Statesman 

- F. A. Campbell 

Emma Secrest 

Wimer 



Class Musician, W. H. Sanders. 

Space, as well as the uniform excellence of the 
programme, forbids specification ; but the guests, 
as they look at the beautiful souvenir programmes 
in years to come, will recall with pleasure the 
farewell exercises of the class of 1890. 

THE UNDERGRADUATES' EXHIBITION. 
On Monday evening, the eight members of the 
Third-year Class whose names appear in the pro- 
gramme below, and who, as explained by their 
instructor in rhetoricals, Prof. White, were chosen 
because of their high standing in classes, entertain- 
ed their friends with orations, dealing with timely 
topics which won for them many favorable com- 
ments : — 

PROGRAMME. 

Overture, College Orchestra. 

Prayer. 

Chorus, "Bridal Chorus" (from Lohengrin). — Wagner. 

A Plea for the Jury, - A. E, Martin 

The Hero of Everyday Life, - ■ • Nellie McDonald 

Piano Soli, "Carnival de Venice." — Schulhoff. 
The Growth of Toleration, - - • I). C. McDowell 

The Mission of Socrates, • - - Lillian A. St. John 

Duet, "The Land of the Swallows." — Masini. 
The Evils of Partisanship, - • • Ben Skinner 

The Influence of Agriculture on Literature, - Fanny li. Watigh 

Vocal Solo, "A Bird from o'er the Sea."— Wkitt, 
The Crisis in the Fortunes of the French Republic, F. A. Waugh 

The Followers of the Red Flag, - - (ico. W. Wildin 

Semi-Chorus, "Come and Join the Merry Dance." — Titrmy . 



Music furnished by the College Orchestra and members of the In- 
strumental and Vocal Classes, under the direction of Prof. Brown. 
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THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 

President Fairchild's baccalaureate sermon on 
Sunday afternoon called out a large audience, 
notwithstanding the threatening weather, who, 
with the class, to whom the words of wise counsel 
were of course directed, gave the speaker their 
undivided attention. Since the sermon will be 
published in full next week, a synopsis thereof 
does not seem necessary here. 

THE ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
The Annual Address on Tuesday evening by 
Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, O., whose repute 
as a lecturer upon educational questions is as 
wide as the nation, was an admirable presentation 
of the nature and importance of character. In 
clear, forcible, and vivacious language, the speak- 
er portrayed the process of character building to 
which every act of life contributes ; showed how 
every feature, every sense, every action of the 
body serves to publish to our fellow-men the soul 
within ; and urged the essential need of self train- 
ing by the voluntary choice of true ideals of life in 
all its relations. The audience listened attentively 
an hour and a half in spite of extreme heat, and 
seemed willing to stay longer. No brief abstract 
can even suggest the accuracy with which our 
human nature was analyzed, and we hope to pre- 
sent at some future date a full outline of the dis- 
course. 



GRADUATING EXERCISES. 
Brief abstracts of the graduating pieces are 
given without note or comment beyond the gener- 
al statement that all appeared well composed upon 
the platform, and did honor to their training dur- 
ing the year under Prof. Olin : — 

• THE DESTINY OF OUR CITIES. 

When the curtain rises on antiquity, we see in 
all their beauty, Memphis, Babylon, and Thebes, 
the earliest cities of the world, and once the cap- 
itals of extensive empires which have long been 
classed with the ruins of past ages. What caused 
woe and desolation to befall these cities? Any 
thoughtful student of history will answer, iniquity. 
How long can our cities wage war against such a 
fearful doom? The shining lance used by the 
athletes of Rome as they surged to and fro over 
the bloody, sanded floor of the arena, has, in this 
country, been moulded into a sickle, or the mighty 
pen of thought firmly grasped by the hand of hon- 
esty. In this, "the "land of the free and the home 
of the brave," the rolling prairie and green valleys 
are dotted over with hundreds of cities rivaling in 
population, glory, wealth, and power the "city of 
the seven Hills. " At no very distant day iniquity 
will he swept away by Christian religion. Then 
we shall enter upon an era having no parallel re- 
corded in the history of nations, and we shall weed 
from our American cities, drunkenness, licentious- 
ness, and corruption by the shining blades of in- 
dustry, intelligence, and morality. — Samuel I. 
Borton. 

THE FARMER'S BOY AND HIS FUTURE. 

What shall we do to keep our boys on the farm? 
is a problem over which fathers and mothers have 
lost many nights of sleep. But as the world 
grows better day by day, the attraction of the farm 
and of farm life, with all its growing grandeur 
and beauty, is keeping pace with all other indus- 
tries of its kind. The complaints against the boy 
who would not stay on the farm are not so com- 
mon as they used to be. There are attractions at 
home for the inquisitive mind. The locomotive 
may now be studied in the engine that comes every 
vear to the farm to run the thresher ; the revolving 
wheels and peculiar mechanism, once so attractive 
in the foundry and factory, may now be seen in 
the field, as the modern self-binder naps the grain, 
as the planter puts the corn into the ground. The 
novelty of farming is now as great as that of any 
other occupation, and the farmer's boy no longer 
has to go to town to see something new. Charac- 
ter, too, may be developed on the farm as in no 
other place on the earth, and the farmer's boy is 
beginning to find it out. — Frank A. Campbell. 
THE TIMES. 

Discontent is almost universal. Agriculture is 
in distress. Business is settling to its normal ba- 
sis. We are nearing a revolution in finance. Will 
the result bring more or less of tariff and silver 
coinage, of credit and capital? This is an age of 
money and speculation. The struggle is not so 
much between the rich and the poor as it is be- 
tween classes varying in degrees of commercial 
activity. Does not the remedy lie in the way of 
practical education, rather than in restraining the 



spirit and energy which has by many inventions giv- 
en capital so much advantage, and raised this Re- 
public to its present proud eminence? We do 
not want a higher education, but one that will ex- 
tend itself through the masses. Upon the mass of 
the people depends the restoration of political and 
social virtue, just as it depends upon them to re- 
store the credit of a bankrupt treasury. Bring 
within the circumference of the popular mind the 
relations which production, consumption, the arts, 
sciences, and morals sustain each to the rest ; then 
social evils can be intelligently considered by vot- 
ers too proud to sell their honest convictions for 
gold and silver. — A. F. Cranston. 

A GREAT TRANSITION. 

Every page of history is but a representation of 
human nature, and as such is deserving of our 
curiosity and examination. It is for this reason 
that I call your attention to a time that would 
otherwise be destitute of all interest. It was then 
that most people thought the end of the world had 
come. Learning had almost disappeared. But 
this was not to be the destiny of mankind. Al- 
ready the twilight of modern times was dawning 
in new institutions and new nations. The evils 
of the Feudal system faded away as the dewdrop 
beneath the noonday sun. The spirit of renewed 
life was stirring the hearts of nations. The dark- 
est period in the world's history is but a transition 
from an old condition of things to a new. Viewed 
in this light we can see more in the "Dark Ages" 
than a mere break in the progress of the world — 
more than a missing link in the chain of human 
events. We see a grand and universal school in 
which men are taught the essential principles of 
success, the proper use of their power, the mastery 
of their surroundings. — yohn Davis. 

SYMPATHY AND SOCIALITY. 

When the fathers of this republic separated them- 
selves from their mother country and formed a 
nation of their own, they laid a new and true 
foundation of government. Their first act was to 
overthrow the power and dignity of the nobility 
and to establish the true basis humanity and the 
rights of men. This philanthropy has been grow- 
ing until now there is more human kindness, more 
real human sympathy, a greater desire to help one's 
fellows in the United States than in all the world 
besides. Society and civilization are the common 
inheritance of our race. Education has made un- 
rivalled progress since the establishment of this 
Government, and has played no small part in the 
cultivation of sympathy and fellow feeling. Sym- 
pathy is the silken tie that binds heartto heart, and 
mind to mind in body and in soul ; it will outlive 
the stars that now seem fixed forever ; it is a con- 
stant and stimulating force, and has made possible 
greater sociality, public and domestic. We regard 
as best the man who has the most feeling, the 
deepest sympathy, the warmest heart. — Grant W. 
Dewey. 

THOUGHTS ON PHILANTHROPY. 

As we become educated we find that the only 
true and noble aim in life is to make this world bet- 
ter than it now is. In civilization, the natural law 
of the survival of the fittest, or strongest, is mod- 
ified by human symyathy. The spirit of the times 
tends toward philanthropy. It is the noblest sen- 
timent of the age in which we live. The old sys- 
tem of charity contained mistakes that are now be- 
ing remedied. Andrew Carnegie, an American 
millionaire, suggests as the best use of large for- 
tunes for philanthropic effort, anything that would 
be of a public and permanent good. The idea is 
that it is best and right to help only those who are 
willing to help themselves. He eliminates from 
his consideration those unfortunates in the world, 
as described by him, so "inert, lazy, and hopeless- 
ly poor" as not to be worth saving. Now it is 
among this class of people that philanthropy can do 
its noblest work. It is these who are in the great- 
est need-of help. They, also, can be taught to 
help themselves. Here is an open field for labor, 
an opportunity for doing good. What higher, no- 
bler aim can there be in life than to live for hu- 
manity, to work for the elevation and improve- 
ment di our fellow men ? — Charles J. Dobbs. 

THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. 

The noblest and most exhilarating objects of 
human contemplation are those which exhibit hu- 
man nature in its exalted aspects. History notes 
examples of men so filled with wine of life, as to 
exalt and intensify manhood and demonstrate 
its inner grandeur and power. When national 
life begins to quicken, our dead heroes rise in the 
memories of men, and appear to stand by in sol- 



emn approval. Read their history and you will 
find them a succession of variously gifted men 
who have contributed by their life and example to 
shape the character of our country. Washington, 
one of the grandest treasures of his country, Lin- 
coln, by force of his example during the civil war, 
are models for the upbuilding of ideal human ex- 
cellence. The golden words that good men have 
uttered, the examples they have set, live through 
all time. Nothing can be compared with the 
memory of a well spent life ; and great alone is he 
who has earned the glorious privilege of bequeath- 
ing such a lesson and such an example to his suc- 
cessors. — Charles W. Earle. 

THE TRUE STATESMAN. 

The civilized world has always been ready to 
recognize plenty of men as statesmen. In the 
past, many of these have served well their country 
in the faithful execution of its laws, and by using 
their best efforts for the public welfare. But what 
do we mean by a statesman in the true sense, and 
what are his requisite qualifications? Many of our 
public men lack skill, steadiness, and persistent 
harmony, and it is these three characteristics that 
give quality and dignity to statesmanship. That 
statesmen have not been lacking in our own coun- 
try is plainly shown by Franklin, Jefferson, Web- 
ster, and Clay. These men were broad, philan- 
thropic, and spent their whole lives for the good of 
the people in the way of truth. But statesmanship 
is not gained in a day. A foundation must be 
laid in early life. The formation of character and 
habits which are correct are the best things to be 
considered, and this is brought about by training. 
Much of this training may be obtained at schools 
that teach morals, character, and true manhood as 
well as mere intellectual work. The wants of the 
community must be cared for, and the statesmen 
by their wise ruling must keep up communication 
with all foreign powers. — Schuyler C. Harner. 

THE INFLUENCE OF PREJUDICE. 

Among the many influences that determine one's 
course in life no one has more power than preju- 
dice. It causes persons and parties to cling to false 
principles, and to reject beneficial reforms. Sci- 
ence has been discouraged in proposing new laws 
and principles by a world of prejudiced minds. 
Witness the opposition to the work of Copernicus, 
and Galileo, the laying of the Atlantic cable, and the 
invention of fhe phonograph. Our most noted 
authors are not appreciated until after they are gone. 
In our daily affairs prejudice holds sway. Many 
will leave a skillful physician for the nostrums of a 
quack. Rather than procure some new invention 
we labor on with inferior results. Prejudice nar- 
rows our view ; it makes biased readers and think- 
ers, false friends, and jealous citizens. To over- 
come its effects, training must commence in youth, 
false notions and fancies must be abandoned, and 
when judging we must place ourselves in the sit- 
uation of others, view questions impartially and 
give fair decisions. When prejudice is overcome, 
disturbances, political and social, will cease, su- 
perstition will disappear, and then we can look 
for a more rapid advancement in education, more 
civilization, and more harmony between nations. 
— yohn W. /jams. 

WORK OF THE SPECIALIST. 

Well may the historian linger over the page on 
which he inscribes the history of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for it is a century that marks an era in the 
history of the world. It is a century that marks 
the influence of a class of brave and noble men, 
for the work of the specialist has revolutionized 
and civilized the world. Blot his name from the 
universe, and we step backward to the midnight 
of the Dark Ages; science, art, education are but 
empty names, and the grandeur of our nation is 
gone. Who can say that the specialist is a narrow 
minded man, when, if he studies the life of but 
one plant or one animal, a whole world with its 
life and death and its struggle for existence opens 
before him? Is there not magic in the hand that 
has revealed through the microscope the beauty 
and mystery of an unknown world ? The army of 
specialists is unnumbered, yet we know the value 
of every one, and while we honor our Huxley, 
our Darwin, and our Agassiz we forget not the 
thousands of workers who will ever be unknown 
to fame. The world has grown broader and bet- 
ter through their efforts, and their work shall exist as 
a monument long after the dust of the Egyptian 
pyramids shall be scattered to the four winds, and 
the great sphynx no longer stands and is no longer 
needed to read the riddle of life. — Bertha S. 
Kimball. 
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CONCORD AND DISCORD. 

Iii our common life are to be found various de- 
grees of concord and discord. We define concord 
as harmony, and discord as want of harmony. At 
the time when the earth's "corner stone" was laid, 
little of discord was known, but all was complete 
harmony. The whole world was at that time an 
unbroken harmony — as a vast piece of music 
spread out before us. In nature, we see marked 
examples of concord. If we speak of them it is 
because we personify them and clothe them with 
human qualities. Again, we find harmony in the 
musical instruments before us. The world is as 
one great orchestra, which, at the beginning, was 
in complete harmony. But one day a chord was 
broken, and a discord long and harsh grated upon 
the universe. All the reformers of the world are 
working to hush its sounds. In our modern or- 
chestras all the instruments are tuned to the sound 
of one. There is going to be a grand tuning of 
instruments, and when done, we are going to sing 
without a discord. Then, at the laying of the top' 
stone of the world's history the same voices shall 
be heard as when the "morning stars sang togeth- 
er, and the sons of God shouted for joy." — Har- 
riet E. Knipe. 

CHARACTER BUILDING. 

All character is developed from a succession of 
daily habits and accidents, the quality depending 
upon the proper or improper use of them. It has 
been said that if we take care not to form bad hab- 
its, the good ones will take care of themselves. 
But it would be better to concentrate one's thoughts 
on the good habits, and by doing so draw the at- 
tention from the bad ones. Certainly there are 
some habits, as application, intelligent observation, 
and perseverance, which require our special at- 
tention. Perhaps none are more important than 
the power of application. Without it, we are 
practically worthless. Thoroughness is another 
of the materials to which we must give our at- 
tention, and we might say it is essential to success. 
Who has not realized that early contracted habits 
are the hardest to overcome, and are often never 
corrected? A mistake in the foundation of our 
character affects our whole lives. How much care, 
then, we ought to take during its formation ! — Nel- 
lie P. Little. 

SCIENCE IN CITIZENSHIP. 

Of the principles that have ruined empires and 
wrecked kingdoms in the past, none have been 
more prominent than that which declares men to 
be political equals. The progress from century 
to century has been such as to make the subject 
the citizen. Increased responsibility comes with 
increased power, and the demand for individual 
worth is very great. Our civilization is taking an 
unbalanced form. Government seems inadequate 
to meet the demands upon it. The remedy lies 
in a higher standard of citizenship gained by 
broader culture. Science applied to nature has in 
various ways produced wealth. It is the office of 
government to secure a wise distribution, and this 
today is the source of agitation. As we pass 
through successive days and nights of prosperity 
and adversity, the welfare of the nation depends 
upon the wisdom of the many. The aim of edu- 
cation is to supply this wisdom. We need not 
facts so much as principles, and principles are 
science. It is this science applied to public affairs 
through the medium of our citizens that will solve 
the equation of success. — Ellsworth T. Martin. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 

Before America was discovered the deference 
paid to the scholar was very marked. Upon him 
were conferred the highest honors, or he was per- 
secuted unto death according as he was in favor 
or disfavor with his king. The individual freedom 
given by our Constitution was not conducive to this 
European scholarship. The questions at issue 
here were those of bodily wants, of material im- 
provement and development. As the practical 
man is indispensible to the maintenance of our ma- 
terial condition, so if we are to attain a higher de- 
velopment physically we must have nobler minds 
for example and inspiration. The truly Ameri- 
can scholar will be a truly practical man whose 
higher education does not unfit him to live and toil 
with his fellows, but makes him a power for good 
among them ; who sees farther than material and 
community interests. His place is not merely in 
literature, art, and science, but his help is needed 
in the shop and on the farm. — Wilton L. Morse. 

AMERICAN TENDENCY FOR SCHEMING. 

There is probably no other existing evil among 
us so great as the universal tendency of our 



people to gain wealth by scientific gambling. 
While education gives man greater knowledge, it 
also tends to give the power of genteel trickery 
greater scope. It is an erroneous idea that capital- 
ists have a greater tendency for scheming than 
others of the same intellectual capacity. Legisla- 
tures as well as other officials are not always elect- 
ed for their purity and statesmanship, but for their 
ability to scheme with their fellow men. With 
such leaders it is no wonder that we have direct 
violators of law. Who is it that can prophecy the 
time when the misty veil between us and absolute 
righteousness shall be removed and our metropol- 
itan papers-shall have ceased to record desperate 
strikes, bloated combines, or "legal robberies?" 
This can not be expected until every man is im- 
pressed with the fact that his honor as a gentleman 
rests with himself, and that he is in duty bound 
to obey the moral 1 aws of the universe, and not 
only to respect the written laws of our land, but 
to revolutionize the moral feelings, and place them 
in a chosen union with the sacred rights of man- 
kind. — Albert E. Newman. 

OUR MINERS. 

Farming and mining are the oldest occupations 
in the history of man. The miner is seldom 
heard of; he is at the foot of the social ladder, 
while in days past he was an important social fac- 
tor. He toils in the caverns of the earth for those 
who seldom think they are dependent on his labor. 
Though in dirt and darkness he is fit ofttimes to 
greet those who spurn his greeting. Farmers and 
miners represent the greatest industries in the 
world. They are the pioneers of civilization. 
As they toil on, a part and parcel of our civiliza- 
tion, all thoughtful persons will unite in a hearty 
"God bless the miner." — Julia R. Pcarce. 

A DEFENSE OF NAPOLEON I, 

Exhausted of her treasure, her industry paraliz- 
ed, the nation bankrupt, France emerged from the 
revolution of 1789 and proclaimed herself a repub- 
lic. Yet, almost before she had taken her first 
stride toward democracy, the whole of Europe 
banded together to crush her. Here there came 
before the world Napoleon, who proved to France 
at once a deliverer and a leader, and the country 
was again made the first nation in the world. 
England foresaw the day when France would rival 
her, even upon the sea, and the British parliament 
began a series of intrigues for the humbling of Na- 
poleon, never resting until he lay dead upon his 
couch at St. Helena. Napoleon instituted re- 
forms, the results of which rule Europe today. 
His stupendous public works and improvements 
attest his foresight and wisdom ; and the French 
are today the first in industry and wealth upon the 
European continent. Napoleon was neither a ty- 
rant, a despot, nor a murderer as claimed by his 
enemies, but his battles were, for the most part, 
fought in defense of France, and the others with 
the hope of gaining a lasting peace. — Emil C. 
Pfuetze. 

OPPORTUNITIES OF LIKE. 

This thing we call life may be likened to a ka- 
leidoscope whose pattern ever changes as different 
people take it. All too soon are those shifting 
scenes of life hurried before us, and we but be- 
come acquainted with each when it passes us for- 
ever. I wish we could see what so directly or 
indirectly makes up the sum of human happiness 
— those circumstances which so surely direct our 
every thought and action. How many there are 
who think there is but one thing to accomplish, 
and all is done! We have the oracle legacy of the 
world's past experience. By its light we can hope 
to lift the veil of the future, and see the ever 
broadening path of man, until at last we reach the 
fullness of that dream of all ages, the universal 
brotherhood of man. Then when we pause in the 
sunset of life and look back over our past, we can 
see in the successful accomplishment of the oppor- 
tunities life brought us, how we are the stepping 
stones by which our successors can attain higher 
culture. Then, and then only, can we say with 
the poet, 



deliberate activity that we owe the progress and 
advancement of the race, from the past to the pres- 
ent. Matthew Arnold, standing at the prow of 
the steamer, and looking out upon the slow heav- 
ing of the boundless ocean, and up to the silent 
burning of the stars, feels his mind filled with the 
eternal majesty of the one, and the shining tran- 
quility of the other. Bounded by themselves, 
they care not in what state God's other works 
may be, but into their own tasks pour all their 
powers. His great heart goes out in passionate 
inquiry to the sea and the stars ; how can he be as 
they, so self-poised, so boundless, so serene? till 
the answer comes down through the whispering 
night — to you and to me, "Wouldst thou be as 
these are? Live as they."— Emma Secrest. 

OUR LATENT POWER. 

Who, not knowing, would ever surmise that the 
power stored within a tiny seed should, when the 
proper time came, burst its walls and develop into 
a force of almost marvelous value? This hidden 
power manifests itself not only in the growth of 
the germ, but in a greater, more decisive manner, 
influencing and determining individual character, 
and thus the annals of history through the agency 
of man. Education builds up the wonderful cas- 
tle, character ; yet greater than all is that basis 
which science itself cannot explain — man's latent 
power, his inner nature. When the stern facts 
and realities of life begin in the midst of trials 
which beset all, then comes the call for one's la- 
tent power, strength to resist evil, to choose the 
true, ever ready to express in outward act the 
good, the splendor implanted within. It is the 
supremacy of this sovereign power that prompts 
all the nobler actions, urges that life which is 
brightest, purest, holiest, thus creating from the 
heaven within a glorious life without, with hope 
to peer into a future brighter than the dreamy 
present, and faith to look upward in times of 
gladness and gloom. — Marie B. Senn. 



"Through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns." 

— William II. Sanders. 



WITHOUT HASTING, WITHOUT RESTING. 
Life seems to be divided between excited pas- 
sions and indifference. The age of studious learn- 
ing has gone by. The zealot arouses all the activ- 
ities of mind and body to their strongest efforts in 
pursuance of the object sought. Like poetry, work 
requires a tranquil mind. Our ability is limited 
by nature, and our desires unlimited, except by 
ourselves. It is to men of untiring, yet tranquil, 



CAPITALISTS A NECESSITY. 

In the lowest stages of savagery we find each 
man supplying his own want-. As he advanced a 
little in the scale of civilization his wants increased, 
and there was instituted the first division of labor. 
This division has continually increased until at the 
present time we find the occupations of man in- 
numerable. In the first stages there was no such 
thing as capital. Then, and only then, were men 
on an equal financial footing. There soon came 
into existence something known as capital. There 
came into existence with this, and destined to stay 
with it always, a being known as the capitalist. 
Ever since, the great bulk of wealth has been 
more or less in the hands of a few. Those who 
cannot possess this wealth are naturally dissatis- 
fied, and we find them with deep-laid plans and 
schemes to rid themselves of the man whom they 
consider such a powerful enemy, the capitalist. 
The most natural idea that presents itself to the 
ignorant mind in such a case is that of the social- 
ists. Abundant proof may be given to show their 
plans to be utterly impossible. There must be 
the two classes — capitalists and laborers. To de- 
stroy one is to destroy the other. The time is, 
coming when they will see that it is necessary for 
them to be friends, not enemies ; when all their 
difficulties will be settled peaceably, and strikes 
and riots will become a thing of the past. — "Ralph 
Snyder. 

INDIVIDUALITY ESSENTIAL TO COMMUNITY. 

The almost universal disposition to follow cus- 
tom and to war against individuality marks the 
chief danger to modern institutions. Degradation 
has everywhere attended a people who found sat- 
isfaction by a few attaining proficiency in powers, 
leaving the masses isolated, undeveloped, uncivil- 
ized. There is no unity of the people, conse- 
quently ruin to the nation. A proper unity 
among the masses can only be obtained by a sys- 
tematic development of the individual. Tne great- 
est strength in government is where every man can 
do his own thinking. Individuality is a right. 
Take it away and you have taken from our system 
its assimilating power, the remains will be despot- 
ic. In spite of our advance in learning there is a 
feeling prevalent against the philosophy of indi- 
viduality. S_> long as this feeling is rife we can- 
not hope to keep our Government far above me- 
diocrity. Honest, intelligent people should un- 
derstand that although the powers and circumstan- 
ces which constitute the individual in society are 
"distinct like the billows," yet they act harmoni- 
ously together and are "one like the sea." When 
everyone is so developed that he can act independ- 
ently in his individual sphere the powers of man 
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will be as permanent as those in the realms of 
physical life, where — 

"All are but part? of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul." 

— George E. Stoker. 

NECESSITY OF TRUTH SEEKING. 

One of the characteristics of all men is curiosity ; 
untrained, it seems only a means for amusement; 
trained, it becomes the incentive to the highest and 
noblest efforts. This trained curiosity, truth seek- 
ing, is the great spur to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The advancement of the race keeps pace 
with the increase of knowledge. We find civili- 
zation and the search for truth for its own sake 
hand in hand in ancient Greece, both wanting dur- 
ing the Dark Ages, and both reinstated in our own 
time. No one can tell the value of a new truth or 
decide where and when the most important knowl- 
edge can be found. Hence the ambition of stu- 
dents to discover and blend all truth in one grand 
whole is the best policy. For in the search for 
truth as in the search for minerals the careful sur- 
vey is vastly more successful than the most untir- 
ing efforts of unguided fortune hunters. The 
wonderful applications of electricity and steam 
were rendered possible by discoveries made when 
both were valued only as scientific phenomena. 
However the greatest benefits arising from the 
search for truth come from the improvement of 
the race. Can wealth express the worth of an in- 
telligent progressive people }— Walter T. Swingle. 

COMMERCE AND PROGRESS. 

Four hundred years ago America was yet un- 
known. The lamp of Christianity had long been 
lighted but had almost ceased to shine. In the 
insatiable longing for liberty, the dawning of a 
brighter day appeared. The Mayflower bore the 
healthy germs of commerce across the Atlantic 
and planted them in the western world. When 
the modern age of commerce came, humanity ap- 
plied the truths of nature to the machinery of civ- 
ilization and then, for the first time in the history 
of the world, was the one great principle of nat- 
ional growth made possible— the brotherhood of 
man. No man can serve himself alone. The 
world must help each individual to become a man. 
This is the secret of success. This, commerce has 
accomplished. It has brought into the most har- 
monious relations, mind with mind, nature with 
nature, and life with life. The broad Atlantic 
means no longer a vast wilderness of water inhab- 
ited by naught save the demons of the mighty 
deep fit has attained a broader significance. Up- 
on its crested billow the sailor builds his home. 
His houses are the flying meteors of trade and 
commerce. Through the agency of modern gen- 
ius, commerce has become a messenger as swift 
as lightning and as powerful as the elements of 
nature. Thus nations which knew each other not 
are brought face to face, where each may share the 
good of all others on a common soil. — Gilbert J. 
I 'anZilc. 

THK DIGNITY OK LABOR. 

Inseparably connected with the history of man 
is the history of his labor. From the beginning 
man has labored, and to the end he will labor. 
Man is the nucleus of modern life. Through la- 
bor man and nature are brought together. Nature 
turns rocks into soil, collects rivulets into swift- 
running streams, and stores minerals in the cham- 
bers of the earth. Man, through the agency of 
labor, turns the sod, plants the seed, and gathers 
the crop; he stops the course of rivers, turns their 
silent force into motive power, and the wheels of 
industry are turned. He, with the key of labor, 
unlocks the chambers of the earth and brings forth 
coal. By its combustion water is converted into 
steam. Man through labor becomes intelligent 
by grasping the secrets of nature. Hut what has 
labor done for the moral part of man? It has 
lifted him out of the darkness of degradation into 
the light of prosperity. ' It is the common bond 
which unites the greatest worker in the president's 
chair to the humblest toiler in the field. Let no 
man be ashamed of his work if it is honest. It is 
the golden instrument placed in his hand by which 
he is enabled to reach success, happiness, fame, 
and fortune.— Harry N. Whitford. 

OUR CIVILIZATION. 

At the close of this our first century as a nation 
we are proud of our achievements. We are truly 
and thoroughly American. The founders of our 
republic amidst obstacles gave the most vital ele- 
ments of our modern civilization. As a result our 
national resources are unlimited. The products 
of her manufactories are to be seen on every hand, 
while our flag floats unchallenged on every sea 



and in every harbor. We have our share of great 
men and great minds. But with success 
come evils. The anarchist and the socialist are 
with us. Oppression and intemperance are 
seen on every hand. The evils must be remedied. 
Legislation will not do it. Education and relig- 
ion must lead us onward to higher aims and nobler 
achievements. Let us aid these in their work un- 
til the United States shall be, as she should be, the 
keystone in the arch of civilization. — Thomas E. 
Winter. 



MILITARY DISPLAY. 
The display by the. Military Department ut 3 p. 
m. on Commencement Day took on a new form. 
There was but little time given to marching and 
the manual of arms, the chief feature of the drill 
being the assault and final capture of a battery 
composed of two field pieces supported by a com- 
pany of sharp shooters, by five companies of in- 
fantry. The cannon situated on the campus a 
little'north of east of the main College building, 
gave the vast audience Congregated in the doors 
and windows, porches and lawns, and even on 
the tops of buildings and in trees, an excellent op- 
portunity to see every movement made by the 
troops. The five companies advanced in skir- 
mish line from the south side of the College 
grounds in what we suppose to be true military 
style. The cannon belched forth smoke, flame, 
and lots of noise, as they perhaps did in the days 
long past. The sharp shooters threw out a skir- 
mish line who proceeded to go through the move- 
ments, doing good execution in the ranks of the 
enemy ; but the infantry continued to advance 
steadily, keeping up an almost continuous firing. 
At last they charged with loud hurrahs, fixing 
bayonets as they ran, and the stars and stripes 
floated gracefully over the captured field pieces. 
At the command, each company fell in with a 
right good will and marched to Armory Hall, and 
the largest drill class ever in College broke ranks 

for the last time. 

THE ALUMNI REUNION. 
At four o'clock Commencement Day, were held 
in the College Chapel the exercises of the trienni- 
al reunion of the Alumni. The address was given 
by M. F. Leasure, Class of '77, on the subject, 
"Evolution of Thought." He traced its growth 
from primeval times through the different races 
and ages, dwelling with emphasis upon the diffi- 
culties encountered at all times. The men who 
advanced their theories about the universe and 
kept themselves above the superstitions of their 
times were the instruments which made the pro- 
gress of thought possible. The decades of Feu- 
dalism and Chivalry were not without their effects 
in this direction. So it is that from age to age, 
from century to century, there has been a gradual 
growth and awakening in the intellect of man, un- 
til in our own time we have an age characterized 
by all the advancement which abilities and cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Following the address was the history of the 
Alumni, by Sam Kimble, Class of '73. History 
is to be made. The Alumni of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College have made a history that is 
a credit to their Alma Mater. Their work in the 
world is of a nature of which our College may- 
well feel proud. To the Class of 1890 a few 
words were given. Their history is yet to be 
known. It commences today. The responsibility 
attached to them is that then" record shall be an 
honor to those who have gone before. 

At the business meeting the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, J. 
T. Willard, '83; Vice-President, Miss Phcebe 
Haines, '83 ; Secretary, Mrs. Nellie E. Cottrell- 
Stiles, '87 ; Treasurer, Miss Emma A. Allen, '89. 

THE RANQUKT. 

Wednesday evening found the family of gradu- 
ates at the College again, to participate in the ban- 
quet. After an enjoyable hour of greeting, the 
call to supper was heard, and the company pro- 
ceeded to the coiridor on the top floor of the main 
building. Covers were laid for 150 guests, but 
those present fell a few short of that number. 
The spread, as usual, was the product of the Cook- 
ing Class, under direct supervision of Mrs. Ked- 
zie. The tables were also served by the young 
ladies of the class. 

The demands of the stomach being satisfied, a 
feast of a widely different, but none the less enjoy- 
able nature was indulged in until a late hour. 
The many members of the programme preclude 
the possibility of the detailed mention which each 
deserves. Suffice it to say that the following pro- 
gramme was faithfully carried out: — 



programme. 

Quartette, "Clementine." 
Toast, "The Regents," .... Regent Forsyth 

Toast, "A College Education," • Sentiment, Mrs. Bowen, '67 

Response, Pres. Fairchild. 

Toast, "Science," - - - Sentiment, J. B. Brown, '87 

Response. James W. Rerry, '83, 

Solo and Chorus, "Polly Wally Doodle." 

Toast, "The Law," .... E. A. Allen, S7 

Response, D. G. Robertson, '86. 

Toast, "The Graduates," - ■ Sentiment, Mrs. Ada Perry, 'S6 

Response, W. E. Whaley, '86. 

Congregational Singing, "We're going to Skip College." 

Toast, "The Press," • Sentiment, Mrs. Nellie Stiles, '87 

Response, D. W. Working, 8S, 

Toast, "The Faculty," - • - Prof. Nellie S. Kedzie, '76 

Toast, "The Future," - - Sentiment, Miss Julia Pearce, '90 

Response, C. J. Dobbs, '90. 
Toast, "Our Alma Mater," - • Sentiment, E. H. Kern, '84 

Response, Miss Maude Sayers, '89. 
Closing Song, Trio, "Alma Mater, O ! " 

THE MUSIC. 
The music on the following occasions was fur- 
nished to the great delight and pleasure of all by 
the College Orchestra and members of the instru- 
mental and vocal classes under the direction and 
superior guidance of Prof. A. B. Brown: — 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7TH. 

Semi-Chorus, "The March," So «t?"S d 

Quartette, "Return from the War," Uiette 

SUNDAY, JUNE STH. 

String Quintette (Organ and two Pianos), "Traumerei,' Schumann 

Hvmn,"Holv Ghost with Love Divine," Gottschalk 

Solo and Chorus, "O Father Almighty," .. Haydn 

Solo, "One Sweetly Solemn Thought," Ambrosse 

MONDAY, JUNE 9TH. 

Overture, College Orchestra 

Chorus, "Bridal Chorus" (from Lohengrin), VV agner 

Piano Soli, "Carnival de Venice," Schulhoff 

Duet, "The Land of the Swallows," Tasini 

Solo, "A Bird from o'er the Sea." ■>> hite 

Semi-Chorus, "Come and Join the Merry Dance," Turney 

TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE IOTH. 

Selection, "Medley of Waltzes," College Orchestra 

Piano, twelve hands, "Cuirassier Galop," Muller 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE IITH. 

Overture, "Stradella," College Orchestra 

Sacred Chorus, "I Will Praise Thee," ■ t srS W u t fH, 

Pianos, eight hands, "Radieuse," - ■■■■■■- Gottschalk 

Selection, "Polka di Concert," College Orchestra 

Vocal Trio, "Hark! the Curfew," ...... Atwood 

Opera Chorus, "Hail to Thee, Liberty !" (from Semiramide), Rossini 

COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 

Prof. Olin deserves credit for skillfully managing 
the seating so as to prevent discomfort, confusion, 
or disturbance. 



Prof. Hood displayed in the shop more than 
the usual collection of student's work — stands, ta- 
bles, hat-racks, desks, book-cases, fancy boxes, 
etc., etc., many of which were marked "for sale." 

Dr. White was the guest of Pres. Fairchild, an 
acquaintance of many years, having established 
many ties of friendship. He left Wednesday 
noon, expressing gratification in his visit to the 
College. 

F. C Sears, Third-year in 18S8-9, came to see 
his class graduate, hoping to be one of the Class 
of '91. He has selected a trio of Shorthorn Cat- 
tle from the College herd for his father's farm in 
Tescott. 

Upon the platform with the reg;nts were Dr. 
E. E. White, of Cincinnatti ; Dr. P. Brooke, of 
Manhattan ; Governor Harvey, of Vinton ; and 
Prof. J. E. Piatt, for twenty years prior to 1SS3 
a member of the Faculty. 

The Class of 1890 inaugurated a new departure 
in the matter of photographs, by having a large 
class group made. A copy was on exhibition in 
the Secretary's office on Commencement Day, 
and the counterfeit presentments of our good-look- 
ing young friends gained many admiring glances 
from the throng of visitors, and was the sub- 
ject of considerable good-natured criticism by 
friends. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



R 



ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
. tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, et c. Manhattan, Kansas. 

B~ PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dent*, consisting in part of House -keeping Goods, School Books Sta- 
tionery, Boots and sT»ocs, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries; etc., etc. Good* delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. Pri.es that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

B-VTH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
'street Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Soecial care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. I'K TE HOS TRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMlTllTBoots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley 4 Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best qualitv at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at lo w prices. 

RE LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. s'chool Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Rooks. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
de deat. Don't forget our ten -eent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices.— "75." 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere. 
Is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. vt., the whole body of students gather for 
a Wcturc from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years* standing. All meei weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Btta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall Is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 

[By President Geo. T. Fairchild, Sunday, June 8th, 1S90.] 

Text — Psalms, 139:17, first clause — "How precious are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God!" 

A long-cherished custom has given to the Sunday 
before graduation a special significance in college 
life. Today, in every State institution of Kansas, 
and perhaps a hundred other seats of learning, are 
gathered "clouds of witnesses," like this assembly, 
to the earnestness of life. The foster-mother, 
about to send her children on their several errands 
to the world, parts reluctantly without her last 
lesson of advice. This advice may be far from 
perfected wisdom ; it may be but the oft-repeated 
admonitions of the bygone years. Yet, somehow, 
from this open portal into a workaday world there 
seems to be a clearer view of life than the ordi- 
nary, and a stronger desire to share with each new 
class the cautions of experience, and the sugges- 
tions of philosophic thought. 

To you, the class of 1S90, now standing on this 
vantage ground, gained by years of preparation, 
life seems broader than ever before. Its lines lead 
out indefinitely, touching a nation, perhaps a world, 
in their windings. Yet they are only lines in the 
great ocean of activity comprehended in our thought 
of civilization ; and that ocean is but a drop in the 
universe of history ; history itself is but an atom 
in our concept of infinite existence. So, by every 
glance out into the world, we are taught the in- 
comprehensible ratio between our insignificant 
selves and the universe of God. 

Is it possible that such glances, too hasty, have 
set the fashion, so thoughtlessly followed some- 
times, of relegating all thoughts of God to the 
unknowable, unthinkable rqplm of infinite noth- 
ingness? It seems so; and, dwelling on this drift 
of fashion, I am led to contemplate the serious loss 
of good to every human soul that winds its little 
thread of life "without God in the world." Are 
you willing to think with me this half hour upon 
the interest we have in the thought of God ? 

I have gathered my thinking about a text from 
one of those suggestive utterances of David, the 
hero and the poet, the singer and the philosopher 
of Jewish history : "How precious are thy thoughts 
unto me, O God." It is found in the first clause 
of the 17th verse of Psalm 139, one of the 
grandest of poems. I venture the statement at 
the outset that the fundamental idea of God un- 
derlies and overlies all experiences, all researches, 
and all generalizations. Even one who denies the 
existence of a personal God, gives to matter and 
force the eternal attributes of God, reaching to the 
highest expression of personal qualities in results 
of action. No purely mechanical theory of the 
universe would be consistent with itself, even if it 
did not ignore the chief experiences of life. A 
whole world of mere matter and mechanical force 
can no more set itself in motion than can any of 
its parts. If this material universe of action is 
seeking the equilibrium of rest, — is running down, 
in short, — when, where, how, and by what energy 
was it wound up? If it is now in the process of 
evolution from unorganized rest to supreme activ- 
ity, when, where, how, and by what energy is the 
organic activity begun and continued ? If it is a 
perpetual motion, it transcends all ideas of me- 
chanical relations, in which perpetuity is a contra- 
diction. Force, then, in every theory of the uni- 
verse, possesses the eternal, self-directive energy 
of God. Moreover, that eternal, self-existent ex- 
cellency must possess, unlimited, the attributes of 
which we find evidence in our world of thought. 
"For," as Paul says, "the invisible things of 
him, since the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and divinity." We 



need not the supernatural revelation of the God 
of nature to prove his existence in a universe of 
thought and rational activity. 

Assuming then, this ever-present proof of God, 
let us study the good we find in accepting the 
fact, and in seeking to fit our actions to the thought 
in all our life. 

In such a thought of God, our existence gains its 
highest qualities of good. All the senses — chief 
sources of experience — touch a material world, an- 
imate and inanimate, and show us to ourselves as 
partakers of the same matter. Every inquisitive 
touch of science makes more intricate the array of 
variety, and more complete the unity, of this ma- 
terial world, combining, dissolving, growing, de- 
caying, advancing, retreating, in one complexity of 
action. It is a delight to me to find in all this in- 
comprehensible extent — too magnificent for 
thought, too minute for distinctions — the one all- 
father, God, forever energizing in his identical 
way of perfection. His laws are past finding out 
to completeness ; but every thought upon them 
brings me into sympathy with nature, and exalts 
the least atom to a place in the realm of his pow- 
er. The dust that I spurn with disgust, be it an 
angel of his wrath or of his mercy, belongs to the 
dispensation of his never-varying laws. I love to 
dwell upon this thought, that all this commotion 
of the elements, before which I stand in mute as- 
tonishment sometimes, shows after all such evenly- 
adjusted forces that progress is insured and plan 
secured ; that the to me inevitable laws of matter 
and force are the ways of one in whose hand my 
breath is, so that all accords with one distinctive 
thought, and absolute unity is found. Such a 
thought has made the world's investigators both 
inquisitive and reverent. The wonderful works 
of God have been the theme of each inquiring age ; 
and still, to this day, irreverent atheism rests, not 
on the permanent facts of the universe, but on the 
flitting fancies of scheming opponents to the rule 
of supreme intelligence. As each new set of facts 
has come under more complete observation, it has 
made more true the saying of Bacon, "God never 
wrought his miracles to convince atheism ; for his 
ordinary works convince it." 

Again, a study of this grand array of facts in 
external nature reveals us to ourselves as knowing 
and thinking. Puzzle as we may over the won- 
drous machinery of nerve and brain, by which 
our bodies join us to the world of matter, there 
must forever remain the simple fact of knowing, 
through which we discover the machinery of sense. 
The knowledge of myself as a thinking being lifts 
me at once above the unthinking elements that 
compose my body. It inspires in me a clearer 
idea of insight, oversight, and foresight in the 
great "I am." It makes a world of matter with- 
out plan an absurdity. It stimulates my inquiry 
into the plan of the universe. It shows me that 
knowledge is the first element of power. It drives 
me to the reverent consideration of wisdom as 
shown in the forces about me, and compels me, 
with that most diligent astronomer, Kepler, to say, 
"I think my thoughts after thee, O God." But 
finding that God's power is revealed in myself, I 
rejoice again in the assurance that his presence is 
a thoughtful presence. My insight is imperfect; 
God's must be complete. My oversight is inter- 
mittent; God's can never flag. My foresight is 
pure guess work; God's knowledge compasses 
eternitv. Can I be other than glad to remember 
with the Psalmist, "When I awake I am still with 
thee?" 

Quickened with such satisfaction, I find that all 
my being has its uses in the emotions. To feel 
the good of thought and sense is reason enough 
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for their existence. Every appetite, desire, and 
affection expresses an appreciative energy toward 
good in the universe that makes our humanity 
worth having. Multiplication and enlargement of 
wants alone make the world worth more to the 
race ; make the members of the race worth more 
to each other. Truth and beauty grow more and 
more precious only through the cultivated sensibil- 
ity that is able to reach after and cling to them. 
Even that higher type of perfection seen in duty 
well done must find its response in the gratified 
sensibility which attends conscience. 

Yet all this grand array of present and prospec- 
tive good, indefinite in amount and infinite in 
continuance, becomes apples of Sodom without 
the thought of God, whose image in this respect 
we share, whose power and knowledge involve 
the very reason for their use, whose joy includes 
our joy. If you and I are at the mercy of a mere 
force in the universe that knows and feels no sym- 
pathy with good, what a blot upon the plan our 
keen appreciation and our tender affections seem. 
Our thoughts of God make love his foremost 
attribute, because we need to love and to be loved 
in his all-embracing reign, as well as in the nar- 
row confines of contact with fellows. Can any- 
thing be more precious than such thoughts of God 
as bring us into his love ? 

Drawn now by many motives, urged by appe- 
tites and impelled by clear insight, I find myself 
tinder the necessity of choice. Acts that can 
never cease to have results ; results that no calcu- 
lation of mine can limit, hang upon the choice of 
a moment. Between blind impulse and rational 
foresight, I am in a strait. Emotion says, " Do as 
you feel;" conscience says, " Do as you know;" 
and rational choice alone makes manhood. Here 
comes in the all-embracing sense of dutv that for 
manly men outranks all other motives. All that 
is noble in humanity gathers round duty fulfilled. 
Friendship, home, liberty, patriotism, philan- 
thropy, and religion are but many names for the 
same fulfilled duty in the various relations of 
humanity. The rational choice of good, the love 
which is the fulfilling of all law, takes in, not 
fellow men alone, but every beast and bird that 
feels beneath us, and every loftier being that may 
enjoy being above us. It reaches to God, who 
gives this lofty choice, and makes our human 
nature a law within itself — a law of righteousness 
with virtue's sure reward. 

From such a realization of true virtue, the 
thought of God gains its most inspiring influence 
in human welfare. God rules, not with force 
alone, not with superior knowledge chiefly, not 
with kindly sympathies even, but with the law of 
righteousness. The Judge of all the earth does 
right, and every interest is guarded in the sway 
of his unlimited power. As you and I today 
strive ineffectually to grasp a tithe of our personal 
interests in physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
moral relation, it is true joy to trust in one unlim- 
ited support of all existence whose ways, past 
finding out, are still perfection. 

No wonder that Shelley, avowed atheist as he 
was, loved nevertheless to think of a fine intel- 
lectual spirit pervading the universe. Is it not 
natural to cry out in ecstacy with the devout 
Kepler. " I give thanks to thee, Creator and Lord, 
that thou hast given me delight in thy creation, 
and I have exulted in the work of thy hands." 
"Praise God, O my soul, as long as I live. 
From him, through him, and in him, is all, the 
material as well as the spiritual, all that we know 
and all that we do not know as yet." 

So all our joy in rational existence rests su- 
premely on our thought of God. But today's 
existence is to a human being the least of his 
blessings. A brute lives chiefly in the present; a 
man finds in today the promise of tomorrow, and 
lets his pleasure wait upon his destiny. His des- 



tiny — what meaning has it without God ? What 
force have natural gifts, propensities, bents, tal- 
ents, inspirations for individual accomplishments, 
with no efficient cause to give them unity ? 
Humanity without a faith in destiny is worse than 
brutism ; and yet our faith that kindles energy for 
highest achievement rests upon the sure foundation 
of the one God, "yesterday, today, and forever 
the same." Moreover, opportunities, practical 
openings in daily life, and those events that make 
achievements out of weaknesses, often so shaping 
our future as to make us seem but creatures of 
circumstance, — what continuity holds these to- 
gether save the firm, all-wielding energy that 
gives us being? Environment means nothing 
without the interwoven influence of unity in pur- 
pose that gives the law of influence — the " divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we 
will." 

If destiny means all it should for individual 
beings, it includes the completeness of those beings. 
This body's destiny is settled when "the dust is 
returning to the earth as it was ;" but to the con- 
scious, thinking, feeling, willing man, that is no 
destiny. If it is not equally certain that "the 
spirit shall return unto God, who gave it," the 
completeness of the cycle mars its unity. But if 
this marvelous upbuilding of soul is rounded into 
the infinite welfare of God, I can meet destiny 
with perfect satisfaction. My destiny in the line 
of duty is as surely satisfying as is the certainty 
of eternity. I do not care to know the environ- 
ments of my eternal dwelling place, if the same 
good God, who without my knowledge planned 
my being and my fortune here, will guard my 
every interest forever. How precious is that 
thought of God which can make you and me, 

* * * * "sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach the grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

But if the destiny of individuals needs the thought 
of God to give it meaning, how much more is the 
same thought needed when we contemplate the 
destiny of nations, or of the world of nations. 
Much of the philosophy of life depends upon our 
study of what we call the drift of civilization. 
The unity of purpose implied in this complexity 
of national life and energy, with definite progress 
and outcome, speaks to my mind and to my soul 
of the God over all destines. My work and yours 
in line with such progress gains zest from the as- 
surance that his problems for men must be solved 
among men. The wrongs of the past have se- 
cured the rights of the present, and the evils of to- 
day drive us to their cure. We fall into line with 
God's plan for the nation when we accept thought 
of such an over-ruling providence in national life. 
He who will not study for such purpose is likely 
to be found "fighting against God." He is well 
named leader, reformer, statesman, who can fol- 
low the line of growth most surely and most 
promptly. But students of history have long 
since learned that the great leaders in every na- 
tional growth become such in the march of destiny. 
They are instruments of progress, rather than the 
forces; and rise from material surroundings and 
by methods of development not trusted in their 
generation. Even if these particular heroes hid 
not existed, the times must have made others like 
them. Does it make us less or more ready mate- 
rial for such use, to be thinking the thoughts of 
God, and humbly seeking his uplifting? Was 
Abraham Lincoln less or more fitted for his high 
ministry to a shattered nation, because he needed 
no hard lessons, like Nebuchadnezzar's, to learn 
"that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men and giveth it to whomsoever he will?" The 
world is in best condition to be led when it most 
patiently, though earnestly, awaits the commission 
of its leaders in the spirit of trust in the God of 
destiny. 



Moreover, the world has learned to see the good 
of evil. Even terrible passions, greed of grain, 
and blasphemous assumptions have brought the 
upbuilding of righteousness, charity, and peace. 
The very barbarity of barbarism has wrought 
civilization. The very demon of crime insures 
the rule of the Goddess of Liberty. No social 
philosopher who studies history can fall into de- 
spair because evils are rife ; for evils have been 
the spur to progress for all time. But to me the 
fact means more, encourages more, stimulates ' 
more in the thought of God, whose lasting pur- 
pose for his creatures gloriously over-rules evil 
for good, and makes even the wrath of man to 
praise him. 

But destiny reache* farther than national life, 
farther even than the progress of the world in civ- 
ilization. End in the universe is inconceivable ; 
but this spot, this time, this group, this world, — 
all must end in the natural sequence of events. 
What thought is sufficient for the universal and 
perpetual progress but the thought of God ? We 
need not sympathize with those foreboding souls 
who groan in spirit over the final exhaustion of 
coal fields and forests ; since each age brings the 
new supply for new wants. But for the continued 
harmony of all conflicting elements, for the unity 
of opposing forces, and for the perpetuity of wel- 
fare in the conceivable universe, we heed the God 
of nature. So the universe as it is, and as it is to 
be, seen and foreseen in the light of truest research 
and strongest reason, must abide with the thoughts 
of God. The more closely we cheiish these 
thoughts, the surer we are to find the lines of 
truth, duty, and welfare; for I believe in the 
thought uttered first some thousands of years ago 
by the Hebrew law-giver, but which, today, as 
Pres. Eliot, of Harvard, says, "science utters as 
the sum of all its teaching, the sublime result of 
all its searching and its meditations, and applies 
alike to the whole universe, and to its least atom, 
'The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.' " 

I conclude, then, that one who dwells in satisfac- 
tion upon thoughts of God is in the best mood to 
accept the universal law and order and progress 
of the universe. Any unfolding of God's method 
with matter, with animate existence, or with men, 
he gladly accepts as so much more testimony 
to the glory of divinity and the conservation of 
eternity. The unity of energy in terms of science 
is already provided for in his faith, and the ideal 
entity, the fundamental cause of all existence, is 
in his trusted Jehovah. 

The attitude of the true man toward this incom- 
prehensible unity is one of faith. God is always 
"unknown and yet known," in the sense that no 
bounds can be set to his attributes while we are 
sure of their character. To trust all interests im- 
plicitly to such a God is not simply a duty; it is a 
pleasure, and the contemplation of his wonder- 
working power for good leads us to rest in the 
fact of its permanence with joy ; to expect with 
confidence a further unfolding of the mysteries of 
nature ; and to await in trustful prayer the future 
joys of earth and the greater hopes of heaven. 

If you ask why some whose names are enrolled 
among the devotees of science have found little 
time for thoughts of God, I cannot answer, unless 
they have been too busy with details to follow out 
the logic of their thoughts. Perhaps some of 
them illustrate again the saying of Bacon : "A little 
superficial knowledge of philosophy may incline 
the mind of man to atheism, but a further proceed- 
ing therein doth bring the mind back again to re- 
ligion." The true relation between the thought 
of God and scientific truth I find well expressed 
by Samuel Harris: "Of God, we know that the 
reality of his being is assured, because, without it, 
science is meaningless, philosophy is impossible, 
and knowledge vanishes like a dream." Thought 
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cannot comprehend God, but by him it compre- 
hends the universe. 

In this consideration of the importance of such 
thoughts of God, I have made no mention of those 
lofty sentiments and keen emotions of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise which make so much of a Chris- 
tian's joy, the result of perfected faith I have 
barely hinted at those overwhelming motives to 
uprightness presented in God's revelation of him- 
self through his wiitten word. The child-like love 
of the Christian seeker after God, which causes 
him to nestle peacefully in the "everlasting arms," 
I have left you to infer. The prayer "Our Fath- 
er," is the natural sequence of any careful thought 
of God. All these are experiences -that cannot 
be told ; they must be felt. That they are real is 
proved by most competent witnesses in every age 
of the world. They are such as you now trust 
most fully. 

Let me ask you, then, with the yearning that 
clings to the last breath of influence that I 
may have in your lives, to make the most of those 
pre cious thoughts of God. Take the way toward 
him in the lessons 'and the life of Christ, who tes- 
tifies of God to the simplest and to the loftiest 
minds. Having tested such thoughts and yielded 
to their influence, you may agree with one whose 
name has long stood high on the roll of scientific 
benefactors of the race, Sir Humphrey Davy: " If 
I would choose what would be most delightful to 
me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to any 
other blessing; for it makes life a discipline of 
goodness, creates new hopes when all earthly 
hopes vanish, throws over the decay and the 
destruction of existence the most gorgeous of all 
light, awakens life in death, and from corruption 
and decay calls up beauty and divinity." 

May our Heavenly Father so reveal himself in 
your life, that your thoughts of God may be pre- 
cious in years that are to blend your deeds and 
your being with the everlasting progress of the 
universe. 

BOARD MEETING. 

All the Regents were present last week at the 
meeting connected with Commencement exercises. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science was con- 
ferred upon the twenty-seven graduates ; and the 
degree of Master of Science upon Geo. E. Hop- 
per, '85, and Abbie L. Marlatt, '88, after post- 
graduate courses. 

The Experiment Station Council was authorized 

to go forward with the work undertaken, and to 
expend the balance of the appropriation accord- 
ingly- 

The Committee on Employes was directed to 

find a suitable person for the Chair of Zoology, 
Physiology, and Veterinary Science, and report 
at the next meeting ; also to secure the services of 
a competent instructor in Physics and Telegraphy. 

The salaries of Professors Lantz, Walters, and 
Olin were raised to $1,500, from September 1st 
next. .Those of Assistants Mason, Cottrell, and 
Shelton were restored to $800 ; and those of 
Assistants Swingle and Marlatt were made $600, 
from July 1st next. Assistant Breese is to have 
$800, after September 1st next; and Miss Jennie 
Tunnell, $35 a month. 

The Station Council was granted authority to 
plan, as may seem best, for exhibition, either at 
the .State Fair or at a State Institute to be held at 
the College later in the season. 

Provision was made for advertising during the 
year in limited amount by Pres. Fairchild. 

The Committee on Grounds and Buildings was 
authorized to go forward as opportunity allows 
with the building of the walk to the avenue. 

The Secretary was appointed a special commit- 
tee to draft the biennial report and present at the 

next meeting. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Tuesday, 

August 19th next, at three o'clock p. m. 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 



Hands in the Farm Department are cutting 
wheat this week. 

It is thought that there will be at least forty 
members of the Class of 1S91. 

Mrs. F. M. Rains and children, of Topeka, are 
the guests of Secy, and Mrs. Graham. 

Prof. Olin and family returned last Monday 
from a few days' visit at Tonganoxie. 

Five members of the graduating class are now 
attending the Teachers' Institute in Manhattan. 

The buildings are being put through a thorough 
course of "house-cleaning " in readiness for next 
fall. 

Lieut. Morrison bade adieu to all College at- 
tractions and started for West Point, N. Y., last 
Monday. 

Prof. White visits, this summer, his friends in 
Eastern cities, including Princeton College, which 
conferred upon him last week the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. 

Prof. Walters lectured before the Morris 
County Teachers' Institute, at Council Grove, on 
Wednesday evening, presenting a plea for indus- 
trial education. 

It is impossible to enumerate the multitudes of 
familiar names of former students among those 
who graced the Commencement exercises. The 
whole week was a re-union, filled with greet- 
ings of old friends. 

Advanced copies of the new catalogue were 
issued for Commencement, adding to the in- 
terest of the gathered alumni by the general 
catalogue of officers and graduates since the foun- 
dation of the College. 

Mrs. Kedzie left Saturday last for a brief visit 
with her father and brother at Birmingham, Mo., 
and an extended tour through the great cities, 
where she will visit cooking schools, and finally 
away down east to her birth-place in Maine. 

Secretary Graham returned on Tuesday from 
his not very successful fishing excursion in Chase 
County, too unwell to enjoy even what he found. 
Superintendent Thompson extended his visit to 
Newton, his old home, and returned Friday. 

Pres. Fairchild, with wife and daughter, left 
Wednesday noon for an extended visit in Ohio 
and Michigan. They hope to spend some weeks 
at Mackinaw, and the President will attend the 
National Educational Association at St. Paul, in 

July. 

Mr. S. C. Mason has been away for the past 
ten days on a trip to Brookings, Dakota, to attend 
the funeral of his brother-in-law, C. J. Cotey, 
who died at Madison, Nebraska. The deceased 
was Secretary of the South Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



J. G. Harbord, '86, sent greeting to the gath- 
ered Alumni, from his soldier home at Fort 
Spokane. 

D. G. Fairchild, '88, will meet his parents in 
Ohio, to attend the Commencement exercises at 
Oberlin, where E. M. Fairchild takes the degree 
of A. B. 

Abbie L. Marlatt, '88, and Mary Marlatt, for- 
mer student, started Wednesday for a tour of 
eastern cities, visiting their brother, C. L. Mar- 
latt, '84, at Washington, D. C. 

W. E. Thackrey, Third-year in '88, writes 
from the Sac and Fox Agency, I. T., where he is 
teaching: " I am getting along very well. Piease 
send me the Industrialist." 

H. E. Robb, '88, writes of success in farming 
the home place near Neal, Greenwood County, 
lie is interested in the College and its work, and 
inquires concerning many old friends. 

O. L. Utter, 'S8, thinks the work of civilizing 
young braves at the Indian school, near Arkansas 
City, is not the most interesting teaching of his 
experience. He longs for a little civilizing influ- 
ence of good society for himself. 

Abbie L. Marlatt, '88, who received at Com- 
mencement the Master's degree for proficiency in 
Chemistry and Domestic Economy, has accepted 
an appointment as Instructor in Domestic Econ- 
omy and Sewing in the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Logan. 



The Alumni of the College now make a body 
of whom any College might be proud. The tally 
sheet shows 69 of the 198 enrolled previous to 
this year's class of 27 to have been present, and 
several brought a better h?lf. Of the Class of '67, 
Mrs. Belle M. Haines Pond, and Mrs. Emma L. 
Haines Bowen; Class of '73, Sam Kimble; 
Class of '75, R. E. Lofinck; Class of '>j6, Mrs. 
Nellie Sawyer Kedzie; Class of '77, Ella S. 
Child, G. H. Failyer, M. F. Leasure, and Wil- 
liam Ulrich; Class of 'yg, W. H. Sikes ; Class of 
'80, Mrs. Grace Parker Perry; Class of '83, J. 
W. Berry, Mary C. Bower, Emma E. Glossop, 
W. J. Griffing, Phoebe E. Haines, J. T. Willard; 
Class of '84, B. Buchli, II. M. Cottrell, Mrs. Car- 
rie F. Donaldson Brown, I. D. Gardiner, E. H. 
Kern, Mrs. Hattie L. Peck Berry; Class of '85, 
G. E. Hopper, Mrs. Dorothy E. C. Secrest Hun- 
gerford, Mrs. Effie E. Woods Shartel; Class of 
'86, E. Ada Little, E. H. Perry, H. A. Piatt, 
Mrs. Ada H. Quinby Perry, Mrs. Ida H. Quinby 
Gardiner, D. G. Robertson, E. O. Sisson. W. 
E. Whaley ; Class of '87, E. A. Allen. C. M. 
Breese, J. B. Brown, W. J. Burtis, Mrs. Nellie 

E. Cottrell Stiles, F. B. Elliot, F. G. Kimball, 

F. A. Marlatt, Mary E. Moses, S. N. Peck, W. 
M. Wrieht ; Class of '88, Bertha H. Bacheller, 
L. H. Dixon, J. R. Harrison, H. W. Jones, Ab- 
bie L. Marlatt, W. C. Moore, Anna Snyder, Lo- 
ra L. Wafers, D. W. Working; Class of '89, Em- 
ma A. Allen, J. W. Bayles, S. S. Cobb, J. H. 
Criswell, A. B. Kimball, Mary C. Lee, Susan 
W. Nichols, W. H. Olin, Maude F. Sayers, Flo- 
rine Secrest, C. W. Thompson, Jane C. Tunnell, 
Ina M. Turner, R. U. Waldraven, H. S. Willard. 

COLLEGE LIVE STOCK FOR SALE. 

We call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the Board of Regents of the College have 
authorized the sale of a number of Shorthorns 
and Jerseys from the College herd, which is deem- 
ed too large for the means of maintenance and the 
needs of the institution, numbering, as it does, up- 
wards of 50 head. Among the Shorthorns offered 
for sale are thirteen cows and heifers, all fine spec- 
imens of the breed, that will prove valuable ac- 
quisitions to any herd. Here is a chance of get- 
ting some good foundation stock which breeders 
and admirers of good Shorthorns should not fail to 
improve. They will be sold at reasonable prices 
considering their breeding and individual merit. 
The cows have all been bred to Scottish Chief 
89317, one of the finest Cruickshank bulls in the 
State, and the heifers offered are of his get. Sev- 
eral of the young cows are by the fine imported 
Cruickshank bull Thistletop 83876, now in Colonel 
Harris's herd, Linwood, Kansas. 

Among the Jerseys are several young cows, now 
getting into the prime of life, all of Herd-Book 
stock, which will be sold for $75.00 each. 

Persons who contemplate buying are cordially 
invited to visit the College and inspect the herd; 
and correspondence on the subject is solicited by 
the Professor of Agriculture, who will furnish all 
desired information in regard to prices and pedi- 
grees. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Chemical Laboratory, May 29th, 1S90. 
In the absence of Prof. Huod, the Scientific Club was called to 
order by the Vice President, J. T. Willard. The Secretary being ab- 
sent, Lieut. Morrison was appointed Secretary pro tem. Prof. 
Georgeson, after stating briefly the method of growing rice as prac- 
ticed in Japan, gave an interesting account of an experiment with 
fertilizers on rire, which he conducted while in that country. The 
beneficial effect of a complete fertilizer, and the specific influence 
of nitrogen in increasing the tillering, was clearly shown. Assistant 
Marlatt described the arrangement of the muscles in the legs of an 
insect. The muscles are safely incased in the bony skeleton, and 
as they act upon very short lever- arms in a ball-and-socket joint, 
they must he of comparatively great strength. Mr. E. P. Smith 
gave an interesting resume of the more important articles on subjects 
relating to physics and engineering that have appeared during Mav. 
Mr. Willard called the attention of the Club to the alleged discov- 
ery of a new gaseous element. It is said to have one-half the density 
and valence of hydrogen, and to have extraordinary reducing powers. 
If the statements are confirmed, the discovery will have a far-reach- 
ing influence on chemical theory. W. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial train; ig in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at least 
one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, I 1 tinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
larm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
for one term of the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
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The library of Baker University contains about 
3,500 volumes. 

The State Normal School has graduated fifty- 
three pupils this year. / 

The first annual catalogue of Oberlin (Kansas) 
College shows an enrollment of over seventy-five 
students. 

The Leavenworth High School has graduated 
twenty-three pupils this year. The Commence- 
ment was held this week. 

The formal inauguration of Chancellor Snow, 
of the State University, took place June 12th, in 
connection with the exercises of Commencement 
week. 

Rev. Dr. Milner, President of the Ottawa 
Chautauqua, reports the attendance and outlook 
for lhat meeting better than ever before during the 
first week. 

Prof. J. H. Canfield, of the State University, 
delivered the annual Commencement address be- 
fore the St. James Military Institute at Salina, 
week before last. 

Six of Wellington's school ma'ams are to be mar- 
ried during the coming vacation. A woman who 
can make her own living never has any trouble 
in getting a husband. 

State Superintendent Geo. W. Winans is mak- 
ing a lecturing tour along some railroad line every 
week, intending to reach a third or more of the 
Normal Institutes held this year in the State. 

Vernon L. Kellogg has severed his connection 
with the Lawrence Journal, having been elected 
to a professorship in the University some time 
ago. He is going to "spook" around after birds 
and bugs in Colorado until the fall term opens. 

A number of County Normals have the weekly 
holiday on Monday instead of on Saturday, the 
exercises commencing Tuesday morning and 
closing on Saturday noon, in order to give those 
from country districts a chance to go home over 
Sunday. The Monday holiday is gaining every 
year. 

The catalogue of Baker University for 1889-90 
shows an attendance in the Collegiate Department 
of 124 students, in the Academic Department 178, 
in the Normal 30, in the Commercial Department 
51, in the Music Department 74, in the Art De- 
partment 30, in Penmanship 93, in Elocution 44 ; 
total, discarding names repeated, 424. There are 
eleven States and Territories represented, and 397 
students from Kansas enrolled. 

The editor of this column had the opportunity 
this week to attend a number of the classes of the 
Morris County Institute, and is glad to pronounce 
it a success. The enrollment on the day of the 
visit was about one hundred, with a dozen or more 
to come ; while the work done by Conductor J. 
W. Quay and his assistants, Prof. I. M. Rhodes 
and Miss Maggie A. Mack, was of the most 
thorough and practical kind. Every word spoken 
showed that the instructors were at home in the 
school room, — teachers of ripe experience and 
rare scholastic attainments. We congratulate 
Supt. A. H. Bushy nn his success in giving Mor- 
ris County such a Normal. 

The New Haven (Conn. ) Journal speaks in high 
terms of the popularity of Prof. S. W. Williston, 
recently elected to the chair of Paleontology and 
Geology in our State University. The students of 
his department gathered one evening at his home 
and presented him with a memento in the form of 
an elegant gold watch, on which was engraved : 
"Presented to S. W. Williston, M. D., by his 
pupils in the Yale Medical School, June 13, '90." 
Prof. Williston has been associated in scientific 
work with Prof. March for many years past, and 
was health officer of New Haven for a number of 
years. He is a graduate of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Affairs at Haskell Indian Institute at Lawrence 
are still in bad shape on account of the bad feel- 
ing between employes and the Superintendent, 
and several resignations, some by request, have 
been announced within the past week. The In- 
dian pupils, too, seem to be dissatisfied. Last 
week a petition, signed by about 2500! them, was 
sent to the Secretary of the Interior, requesting 
the removal of the Superintendent, Chas. F. 
Meserve. The document states that he does not 
know how to treat Indians ; that he calls them 



thieves and liars in the assembly-room ; and that 
they will all leave in a body if he is to remain at 
the head of the institution. 

The parents and teachers of the State are 
watching the American school-book trust with a 
great deal of distrust just now. The concern 
calls itself the American Book Company, and 
consists of a consolidation of the school-book de- 
partments of D. Appleton & Co., A. S. Barnes 
& Co., Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., and Harper 
& Bro., of New York; and Van Antwerp, Bragg, 
& Co., of Cincinnati. The text-books which 
have thus been acquired by the Company have been 
intimately associated with the history of educa- 
tional progress in this country for over half a cen- 
tury, and there is no doubt that the Company will 
devote its best efforts to sustain the great reputa- 
tion these lines have achieved. To this end, it will 
seek the aid and co-operation of educators and 
authors in maintaining the quality and accuracy 
of its publications, and in the preparation of such 
new and original books as the progressive demands 
of the schools shall warrant. But the question 
anxiously put by the patrons is: " What about the 
prices ? ' ' ^^__ 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible in acquiring both infor- 
mation and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment into 
some definite line of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
practice in an industrial art ; and variation from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel Courses are offered to both sexes, with such differences as 
their necessities seem to call for. The following gives the general 
scope of the two, but fuller explanations are found in the Annual 
Catalogue: — 

FIRST YEAR. 

Fall Term : Arithmetic. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Book-keeping. 

English Structure. 
United States History. 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Botany. • 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing). 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fall Term: Algebra completed. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
SfringTerm: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy). 

THIRD YEAR. 
Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
GeneralHistory. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
SfringTerm: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 
Industrial. 
SfringTerm: Geology. 

United States Constitution. 
Political Economy. 
Industrial. 
The daily routine requires chapel at S:30 A. M., and classes from 
8:50 A. M. to 1 P. M., as shown under " Class Hours." Class rhetoric- 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice a week. On ev 
ery Friday afternoon, at i :30, all attend the public lecture or rhetor- 
ical exercises in chapel. 

Special Courses.— Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal .Ifusic— All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction of the Faculty. Classes meet on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at i :.y> P. M. The advanced class shares in 
the music of public exercises during the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice of the student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training.— During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of <*ar, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law of 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mill • 
tary subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary infantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op 
postal, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorter than one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 
serai -weekly drill for at least a year. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penscs is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in advance to the Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 for the chemi- 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free of 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking Depart- 
ments, being provided especially for their industrial tra.. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to ^ 1 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with tha first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fousth year, $5.5° a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the - 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.25; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar» 
tides during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
•ooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
nonth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling expenses, 
range from $ix> to $200 a year. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened allernoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation of skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatterof 
pride lo earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ot required hours ol labor — upon work for the pro- 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the tarm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
ut raits varying with services rendered, from eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned 10 account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot theirexpenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair of gaining an education it he 
has the ability lo use his chances well. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College year must 
be at leastfourteen years of age, and able to pass a satislactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, including percent 
age and interest, geography, and elements of English grammar. 
Those applying later in the year must show sufficient advancement 
to enter the classes already in progress. Every effort should be 
made to begin with the first day of a term, in order to advance with 
classes from the first. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of advantages, are unable 
to pass the full examination, may V* received on special conditions. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ALLINGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. Special at- 
• ten tion to student trade. Goods delivered free. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deli verea in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everything first- class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razor* 
bought and sol d. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Proprietor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best quality at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1.65. Ladies' Fine DongolaButton Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
de deat. Don't forget our ten -eent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 

fl Newly invented Self-supporting mailing piacniqe, 

and with it a wrapper 
cabinet, which is an 
addition of great con- 
venience. Better and 
more work can be done 
by it than by any other. 

No Royalty. 
Will be sent on trial 
subject to approval. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the In- 
ventor, 
Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 



General good conduct, snch as become! nun and women anywhere 
is expected cd all. Every student is encouraged in the lormation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor." to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Noother rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes ire in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

K Every Friday, at i IJO P. *!., the whole body of students gather for 
a UcM.ro from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third and lou.th year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are kmr prosperous literary societies, two of them ot manv 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alf'ia Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club.composed of members ot the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meet* in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 

of each month. .... ^ , 

Everv Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 

meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



I \n abstract of the Annual Address at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, June io, iSoo.by E.E. White,LL.D.,Cincin: ati.] 

All life is dual. It has an inner being and an 
outer manifestation. Nature is but an effect— the 
manifestation of that Infinite One who is its source 
and life. "There lives and breathes a soul in all 
things; and that soul is God." 

This dual being is eminently an attribute of 
man. Not only has he two natures, a physical 
body and an indwelling regal spirit, but each 
has its inner life and its outer life— u duality of 

existence. 

In the moral life these two existences are distin- 
guished in part by the terms character and con- 
duct. Character is the inner principle of the mor- 
al life ; conduct is that principle in its outer visi- 
ble flow. Character is the fountain ; conduct, the 
outflowing stream. Character is not only the in- 
ner principle of the moral life, but it is also its re- 
sult—its' creation. Every act of the soul leaves as 
its enduring result an increased power to act, and 
a tendency to act again in like manner. Power 
and tendency are the results of all soul action. 
The powers and tendencies resulting from moral 
action' constitute moral character. Character is 
the total resultant of man's desires and intentions. 
The human soul is not a mere canvas on whi;h 
life throws her images of thought and desire only 
to vanish again, to give place to their succeeding 
shadows. Every thought, every emotion, every 
aspiration, every purpose arising in the soul, leaves 
its impress there and becomes a part of it. Man 
thus becomes a human soul. The thought I am 
now thinking, the feeling I am now cherishing, 
will live forever, an irreparable part of my exist- 
ence. . 

The roots of what we are today run back un- 
der the soil of all our past life, and touch every 
past emotion and experience. Within us are the 
fruits of all our past life. There is in every hu- 
man soul an unerring memory out of which noth- 
ing ever absolutely fades. 

My next point is that man's real influence flows 
from his inner life,— that indwelling character is 
the source of man's power and success. The bulk 
of all a man does or says is the man himself. It is 
this inner man that is so mighty in influence, so 
irresistible in action. 

The very presence of a truly great and good 
man exerts a mysterious power over us. Phillips 
tells us that O'Connell's audiences were always 
disappointed by the evident reserve force and 
beauty that lay back of his resistless eloquence. 
They wished O'Connell to put all of himself into 
speech, but the more he put into his words, the 
more they saw back of them. 

This leads us to the fact that man's inner life is 
wrapped in no inscrutable secrecy. Character 
may be veiled, but it cannot be concealed. It is 
self-luminous. Every desire, every emotion, every 
purpose of the soul, has its outer expression. We 
wear our lives as we wear our garments ; and we 
are known much better than we think. This out- 
er expression of the inner life is the explanation of 
the art of the detective — an art that picks out a 
rogue in a crowd, or "spots" him as he alights 
from a railroad car at the station. 

Let us now consider some of these outer signs 
of the inner life: — 

i . The first of these soul-revealers is the temper, 
that nervous net-work which, when we least ex- 
pect it, always pulls off our mask and reveals the 
inner working to the outer world. The temper 

will tell tales. 

2. Another medium through which the soul looks 
out is the human face. The eye is the open win- 
dow of the heart. "The manners of the eye," 



says Emerson, "reveal the whole interior of man." 
The eye is honest. It has a look of interest and 
a stare of indifference, an opening of confidence 
and a shutting of distrust, a sunshine for joy and 
a cloud for sorrow ; and all this language has no 
counterfeit. The face is the open show-board of 
the heart. When a new joy streams into the soul, 
how it radiates from the countenance. Joy and 
sorrow, love and hatred, envy and adoratio.i, are 
all mirrored in the face. 

The face speaks a universal language that needs 
no interpretation. It is the beauty of the story 
which the face tells that makes it beautiful. "The 
faces which we love to look at over and over agai n, " 
says Dr. Huntington, "must be such as are noble 
with moral dignity and are radiant with spiritual 
light, no matter about your Juno or your Apollo." 
"Beauty," says Emerson, "is the mark God has 
set on virtue." 

On the contrary, if there be moral deformity in 
the heart, no matter how classical the features of 
the face, the unhallowed passions within will look 
out hideous and hateful. "A beautiful form," 
says Bacon, "is better than a beautiful face," but 
a beautiful behavior is better than either, for it adds 
beauty to both. 

This principle is illustrated in the arts of sculp- 
ture and painting. These arts are based on the fact 
that the human soul is revealed through the body. 

3. Another of these spirit-revealers is the voice, 
whose tones, like Eolian lyres, are the very breath- 
ings of the spirit within. The voice has a tone 
that flows unconsciously for every mood of mind 
or heart. The influence of the voice is familiar 
to every observing person. In its tones there lurks 
a power strong enough to quiet the raving of a 
maniac, as is illustrated in the voice-power of 
Miss Dix and Elizabeth Fry. The voice is not all 
harmony because human life is not. 

4. Another tell-tale of the heart is the laugh. 
"Laughter," says Carlyle, "is the cipher-key with 
which we unlock the whole man." Steele ob- 
serves that man is the only created being that 
laughs, all beings above him and all below him 
being serious ; and hence man has been defined as 
the being that laughs. 

Whatever may be true of this claim that laughter 
characterizes man, there is character in the laugh. 
It is a remark of B. F. Taylor that an honest man 
laughs in vowels and a mean man in consonants. 
When a man in laughter hisses through his teeth 
a coil of sybillants at you, look out for him; he 
will bear watching. The "cavernous laugh," the 
"horselaugh," the "crackling laugh," and "coo- 
ing cockle laugh" all tell their story. 

5. The smile is the visible joy of the heart, 
mantling the face. "In the smile of some men," 
says Carlyle, "is the cold glitter of ice." The 
truest and sweetest of all human smiles is that 
which lights up the face of the mother as she looks- 
down into the face of her child, awakening there 
a smile in return. 

6. The most subtle of all spirit-revealers is the 
manners. Manners have been defined as a com- 
pound of form and spirit, spirited, acted into form. 
Sterne has well said that a wise man takes his hat 
from a peg very differently from a fool. "A no- 
ble and attractive every-day bearing," says Hunt- 
ington, "comes of goodness of heart, of sincerity, of 
true refinement of life; and these are bred in 
years." The principle that rules a man's life 
makes his manners for him. 

7. Language is a great revealer of man's inner 
resources. Words have been called soul-measures, 
but the value of words depends on what the soul 
puts into them. "Words have weight when there 
is a man back of them." The old proverb says, 
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"Silence is gold, and speech is only silver," but 
speech is gold when the soul has gold to put into it. 

Still there are experiences of life deeper than 
words. Their only expression is the wasting form ; 
their only rhetoric, the coffin and the hearse. 

Whatever may be the means by which our inner 
life shines out, of one thing we may all be assured : 
what is in us will out in spite of all our shams and 
coverings. Genuine character tells. 

Let us, in conclusion, carry this beautiful doctrine 
into life, and learn a few of its many practical les- 
sons: — 

i. It discloses a common error respecting the 
value of school training. There are those who ask 
of every branch of study, "Of what practical use 
will its facts be in the shop, or in the store, on the 
farm, or in the factory, in managing a railway, or a 
bank?" This doctrine shows that the abiding 
practical result of all study is soul power. Every 
search after truth leaves as its best result an increas- 
ed power of search, and hence the act of acquiring 
knowledge is better than the knowledge itself. 
Knowledge may guide and enlighten, but power 
is the lucky winner of success. A superficial em- 
piricist with a stock of facts is liable to blunder in 
every new application of his knowledge. Practi- 
cal facts must be applied by an intelligent mind. 
A student once asked Mr. Opie, the great English 
painter, with what he mixed his paints. "With 
brains, sir!" was the suggestive reply. "Brains, 
sir!" is what is needed in all the pursuits of life. 

2. This doctrine also explains the formation and 
power of habit. Every act of soul or body leaves, 
as an abiding result, power and tendency to act 
again in like manner ; and every repetition in- 
creases such tendency. When an act repeats it- 
self, unless resisted, habit is formed. Addison 
calls attention to the fact that mental habits are 
not so easily formed or sustained as those of the 
body. A virtuous and true life is an ascent, and 
every step upwards requires the putting forth of 
a new energy. Vice, on the contrary, is a de- 
scent. Every step adds to the momentum of its 
victim. 

Man sows a desire and reaps an act ; he sows 
an act and reaps a habit ; he sows a habit and 
reaps a character ; he sows a character and reaps a 
destiny. Thus, in four sowings, a wrong desire 
may end in a fearful destiny. 

3. This doctrine constitutes the practical philos- 
ophy of personal influence. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that character and influence can be di- 
vorced. You might as well attempt to separate 
the stream from its fountain. 

Where genuine character is wanting, there will 
always be missed that irresistible charm and pow- 
er that come from indwelling goodness and man- 
liness. We cannot become influential by the pas- 
sage of a resolution. Our words must bear the 
stamp of a true life or they will not pass over the 
counters where influence is exchanged. 

All that has been said leads to the one conclu- 
sion that character and influence are not accidents 
of life. They neither spring from the ground nor 
fall from the sky. They are in the man, at once 
the result and the reward of noble living. 

Permit me to repeat, in conclusion, the parting 
words of Horace Mann to the young: "When 
bewildered by social display or tempted by the 
seductions of flattery, Orient yourself." Begin 
each new day by turning your back to the night, 
your face to the light, and your soul to heaven. 
Orient yourself. 

Pitch not your tent on all the plain of sensual 
indulgence, and turn not by the wayside of life to 
feed on garbage or drink from that Circean cup 
that can transform you into a beast. Live true to 
the noble and divine impulses of your nature, and 
reason, and religion ; nature and art, the universe 
within, and the universe without will spread daily 
for you the repast of a king. 

The grandest result of human life is manhood, 
and the regal fact of manhood is character. A 
noble character is at once the joy and the victory 
of life. 



THE COLLEGE, AND THE STATION-OBJECTS. 
This College now accomplishes the objects of 
its endowments in several ways: — 

First, it gives a substantial education to men 
and women. Such general information and dis- 
cipline of mind and character as help to make in- 
telligent and useful citizens are offered in all its 
departments, while the students are kept in sym- 
pathy with the callings of the people. 

Second, it teaches the sciences applied to the 
various industries of farm, shop, and home. Chem- 
istry, botany, entomology, zoology, and mechan- 
ics are made prominent means of education to 
quick observation and accurate judgment. Care- 
ful study of the minerals, plants, and animals 
themselves illustrates and fixes the daily lessons. 
At the same time, lessons in agriculture, horti- 
culture, and household economy show the appli- 
cation of science ; and all are enforced by actual 
experiment. 

Third, it trains in the elements of the arts them- 
selves, and imparts such skill as to make the hands 
ready instruments of thoughtful brains. The 
drill of the shops, gardens, farm, and household 
departments is made a part of a general education 
to usefulness, and insures a means of living to all 
who make good use of it. At the same time, it 
preserves habits of industry and manual exertion, 
and cultivates a taste for rural and domestic pur- 
suits. 

Fourth, it strives to increase our experimental 
knowledge of agriculture and horticulture. The 
provision for extensive and accurate researches 
made by establishing the Experiment Station as 
a distinct department of the College offers assur- 
ance of more definite results than can be obtained 
by ordinary methods. The Professors of Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Chemistry, Botany, and 
Veterinary Science, together with the President of 
the College, form the Experiment Station Coun- 
cil, by authority of which experiments are under- 
taken and carried on in the several departments, 
under the special supervision of the Professors. 
These touch "the physiology of plants and ani- 
mals ; the diseases to which they are severally sub- 
ject, with remedies for the same ; the chemical 
composition of useful plants at their different 
stages of growth ; the comparative advantages of 
rotative cropping as pursued under a varying 
series of crops; the capacity of new plants or trees 
for acclimation; the analysis of soils and waters; 
the chemical composition of manures, natural or 
artificial, with experiments designed to test their 
comparative effects on crops of different kinds; 
the adaptation and value of grasses and forage 
plan's; the composition and digestibility of the 
different kinds of food for domestic animals ; the 
scientific and economic questions involved in the 
production of butter and cheese; and such other 
researches or experiments bearing directly on the 
agricultural industry of the United States as may 
in each case be deemed advisable." 

The bulletins of the Station, issued at least as 
often as once in three months, are sent, accord- 
ing to law, free of postage, to all newspapers in 
the State, and " to such individuals actually en- 
gaged in farming as may request the same, and 
as far as the means of the Station will permit." 
Correspondence with reference to bulletins and 
experiments is welcomed, and may be addressed 
to the several members of the Council. 

Fifth, it seeks to extend the influence of knowl- 
edge in practical affairs beyond the College itself. 
For this purpose it publishes the weekly Indus- 
trialist. Its officers also share in the debates 
and consultations of farmers and horticulturists 
throughout the State. Each winter a series of 
ten Farmers' Institutes is held in as many differ- 
ent Counties of the State. In these, theFaculty 
share with the people in lectures, essays, and dis- 
cussions upon topics of most interest to farmers. 



These institutes have brought the College into 
more direct sympathy with the people and their 
work, so as to make possible a more general dis- 
semination of the truths presented ; and perma- 
nent organizations for the same purpose in many 
Counties are increasing. Correspondence upon 
such questions is invited by all members of the 
Faculty, and applications for institutes are desired 
from all parts of the State. 



BUSINESS DIRECTIONS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be ob- 
tained from the Loan Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented 
monthly, and, when audited, are paid at the office 
of the Treasurer, in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on ac- 
count of bonds or land contracts must be made to 
the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applicaitons 
for extension of time on land contracts should be 
sent to the Secretary of the Board of Regents, at 
Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through 
Pres. Geo. T. Fairchild, Managing Editor. Sub- 
scriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should 
be sent to the Librarian, or to Prof. Kellerman, 
Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning 
the different departments of study or work, may 
be addressed to the several Professors and Super- 
intendents. 

General information concerning the College and 
its work, — studies, examinations, grades, board- 
ing places, etc., — may be obtained at the office of 
the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be 
addressed, as early in the season as possible, to 
the President. 

The Experiment Station be addressed through 
the Secretary of the Council. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the Cal- 
endar of the College year. Applicants, to enter 
at any time during the term, shall have special ex- 
aminations. These examinations are chiefly writ- 
ten, and a standing of 70 per cent is required to 
pass any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arrang- 
ed by the Faculty. The results of these examina- 
tions are marked on a scale of 100, and combined 
with the average for daily exercise upon the same 
scale into a grade for report to the Secretary. 
But any student not present at three-fourths, at 
least, of the class exercises receives, at such time 
as the teacher may name, a more extensive exam- 
ination than the general one ; and this examina- 
tion alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final grade a value of two-thirds 
and previous grades a value of one-third. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to 
parents ; and any student upon leaving College at 
the close of a term, may receive a certificate o£ 
standing. 

The final grade and term average must be at 
least 70 for passing any study ; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 
and by permission of the Faculty. Permission 
for examination in studies not persued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the immediate supervision of the Pro- 
fessor in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 
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CALENDAR. 

1890-91. 
Fall Term— September nth to December n/h. 
Winter Term — January 6th to March 27th. 
Spring Term — March 30th to June 10th. 

June 10th, Commencement. 

1S91-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
I ess without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton, Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



The wheat is all safely housed in the barn. 

If you contemplate a college course, send for 
a Catalogue. 

Miss Jennie Tunnell took advantage of cheap 
rates to spend a week in St. Louis. 

With this issue, the Industrialist bids its read- 
ers good-bye until the middle of August. 

Mrs. Kellerman and children are in Ohio, where 
they will spend the summer with relatives. 

Prof. Failyer was called to Whiting the first of 
the week as expert witness in a liquor case. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard entertained a few friends 
on Friday evening of last week in a tea party. 

The effect of the heat of the past few days is 
plainly seen on the lawns, the grass being badly 
"fired" in spots. 

The Library has increased 901 volumes during 
the year. The total bound volumes number 9,826 ; 
pamphlets, 3,150. 

Regent Hessin is in Washington County, Pa., 
to attend a reunion of alumni of Washington and 
Jefferson College. 

Prof. Kellerman lectured before the teachers 
at the Christian Church on Tuesday evening. His 
subject was "Protoplasm." 

Bulletin No. 10, entitled "Notes on Conifers, 
for Kansas Planters," from the pen of Prof. Pop- 
enoe, is in press, and will be issued next week. 

Prof. Lantz left on Thursday for a visit to his 
old home in Pennsylvania. He expects to make 
a few side trips to the sea-shore and some of the 
larger cities. 

A letter from President Fairchild, under date of 
Mount Vernon, O., June 23rd, states that he is 
called to Washington to. attend a meeting of the 
Committee on Legislation for Agricultural Col- 
leges. 

Many interesting notes in connection with Com- 
mencement exercises were crowded out, chief 
among which were notices of the work displayed 
in the Drawing, Entomological, Botanical, Mechan- 
ical, Sewing, and Printing Departments, all of 
which attracted many visitors. 

This issue of the Industrialist consists of 
twentv thousand copies, which will be distributed 
throughout the State for advertising purposes. If 
any of our readers have friends who may be in- 
terested, they are invited to send names and ad- 
dresses, when sample copies will be sent them. 

Prof. Georgeson visited Gen. .Stone's farm, 
near Leavenworth, on Tuesday, to witness the 
workings of a new cream separaior, the construc- 
tion and operation of which was so fully described 
by the Professor in the Industrialist of recent 
date. The machine extracted thirty-one pounds 
of butter from 679 pounds of sweet milk in thirty- 
seven minutes. Prof. Georgeson pronounces the 
separator a great success, and thinks it will revo- 
lutionize butter-making. 

The following students are employed at inter- 
vals during vacation : Executive Department, Ada 
Rice, E. R- Burtis ; Farm, J. E. Dorman, J. F. 
Odle, F. C. Burtis, W. W. Hutto, V. O. Armour, 
S. J. Clarke, W. D. Morrison ; Horticultural, F. 
A. Waugh, S. Van Blarcom, C. P. Hartley, G. 



L. Clothier, R. L. Wallis, G. K. Thompson, G. 
T. Morrison; Botanical, Bessie Little, C. H. 
Thompson; Chemical, A. E. Campbell; Printing, 
K. C. Davis, Christine Corlett, D. C. McDowell, 
H. V. Rudy. 

Small fruits are yielding somewhat more than 
an average crop. Of the raspberries, the Souhe- 
gan and the Mammoth Cluster are the most pro- 
ductive this season, there being a full crop of 
each, and the berries are of good quality. The 
late rains did much toward increasing both yield 
and quality. The red varieties are all short, clue, 
perhaps, to the severe winter. Our Early Harvest 
blackberries have broken the local record, having 
ripened on the iSth of June, yielding a full crop. 
There is also a good yield of gooseberries and 
currants. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Miss Anna M. Shipman, of Elmdale, student 
in 1888-9, ' s visiting her sister, Mrs. Breese. 

Miss Bertha Kimball, '90, entertained a party 
of student friends at her home on College hill last 
Friday evening, in honor of her friend Miss 
Parsons, of Salina. 

Miss Florence J. Brous, '84, is employed for a 
short time in the Library. Miss Julia Pearce and 
F. A. Campbell, '90, are also engaged in work at 
the College for a short time. 

Miss Mattie Cobb, '88, writes from Wagoner, 
I. T., of Commencement exercises at Lester Sem- 
inary, Holden, Mo., where she has just closed a 
year's teaching, and concludes: "I wish some of 
you College people could have been present. My 
year of work there was very pleasant." 

Following closely on the festivites of Com- 
mencement week, and the parting of friend with 
friend, comes a dispatch conveying notice of the 
death of Thomas E. Wimer, of the Class of 1890. 
The telegram gave no particulars, simply stating 
that death occurred at nine o'clock on Friday 
morning, June 27th, at his father's home, Wayne, 
Republic County. Mr. Wimer's ill health for 
the last few months of his stay at College inter- 
ferred to some extent with his studies, but at the 
close of his work here he appeared in good health 
and spirits, and took an active part in the closing 
exercises. The young man was a prime favorite 
with both his classmates and teachers, and the 
news of his sudden death is received by them, and 
by all who knew him, with profound sorrow. 

COLLEGE LIVE STOCK FOR SALE. 

We call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the Board of Regents of the College have 
authorized the sale of a number of Shorthorns 
and Jerseys from the College herd, which is deem- 
ed too large for the means of maintenance and the 
needs of the institution, numbering, as it does, up- 
wards of 50 head. Among the Shorthorns offered 
for sale are thirteen cows and heifers, all fine spec- 
imens of the breed, that will prove valuable ac- 
quisitions to any herd. Here is a chance of get- 
ting some good foundation stock which breeders 
and admirers of good .Shorthorns should not fail to 
improve. They will be sold at reasonable prices 
considering their breeding and individual merit. 
The cows have all been bred to Scottish Chief 
89317, one of the finest Cruickshank bulls in the 
State, and the heifers offered are of his get. Sev- 
eral of the young cows are by the fine imported 
Cruickshank bull Thisthtop 83S76, now in Colonel 
Harris's herd, Lin wood, Kansas. 

Among the Jerseys are several young cows, now 
getting into the prime of life, all of Herd-Book 

stock, which will be sold for $75.00 each. 

Persons who contemplate buying are cordially 
invited to visit the College and inspect the herd ; 
and correspondence on the subject is solicited by 
the Professor of Agriculture, who will furnish all 
desired information in regard to prices and pedi- 
grees. 



SPECIAL NOTICE TO KANSAS TEACHERS. 

The attention of County and City Superintend- 
ents, and of Kansas teachers generally, is invited 
to an important change which has been made in 
the terms upon which applicants may be admitted 
to this College. 

By recent action of the Faculty, the following 
diplomas and certificates will be received in lieu 
of the required entrance examinations: — 

1. Diplomas received on the completion of a 
County Course of Study which has been approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the 
County Superintendent. 

2. Certificates of passing the grammar grade in 
any city with course of study approved by the 
Faculty, when properly signed by the City Su- 
perintendent. 

3. Kansas teachers' certificates issued by the 
County Board of Examiners. 

Under the first of these provisions, County 
graduates will be admitted from the following 
Counties: — 

Anderson, Allen. Butler, Brown, Bourbon, 
Barber, Clay, Cowley, Chase, Cherokee, Cloud, 
Doniphan, Dickinson, Elk, Greenwood, Geary, 
Harvey, Harper, Jackson, Johnson, Jefferson, 
Kingman, Leavenworth, Linn, Mitchell, Marion, 
Montgomery, McPherson, Neosho, Nemaha, Os- 
borne, Ottawa, Osage, Riley, Rooks, Republic, 
Rice, Rush, Reno, Sumner, Shawnee, Washing- 
ton, Woodson, Wilson, Wyandotte. 

Other Counties may be added to this list as 
fuller information is placed in the hands of the 
Faculty. 

Certificates of passing the grammar grade in 
the following cities will be accepted : Abilene, 
Atchison, Arkansas City, Anthony, Augusta, 
Beloit, Burlington, Clay Center, Concordia, Cha- 
nute, Caldwell, Cherryvale, Coffeyville, Chetopa, 
Eureka, El Dorado, Emporia, Ft. Scott, Girard, 
Great Bend, Horton, Holton, Hiawatha, Great 
Bend, Hutchinson, Independence, Junction City, 
Kansas City, Kingman, Larned, Lyons, Law- 
rence, Leavenworth, Manhattan, Minneapolis, 
McPherson, Newton, Osage City, Olathe, Oswe- 
go, Osborne, Ottawa, Paola, Parsons, Salina, 
Solomon City, Seneca, Topeka, Wichita, Win- 
field, Wellington, Washington. Additions to this 
list will be published as may become necessary. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admisssion at the beginning of 
the College year must be at least fourteen years 
of age, and able to pass satisfactory examination 
in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic through 
percentage and interest, geography, and elements 
of English grammar. Those applying later in the 
year must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort 
should be made to begin with the first day of the 
term, in order to advance with classes from the 
first. 

The following diplomas and certificates will be 
received in lieu of entrance examinations : — 

1 st. Diplomas received on the completion of a 
county course of study which has been approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by County 
Superintendent. 

2nd. Certificates of passing the grammar grade 
in any city school with a course of study approv- 
ed by the Faculty, when properly signed by the 
City Superintendent. 

3rd. Kansas teachers' certificates issued by the 
County Board of Examiners. 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of ad- 
vantages, are unable to pass the full examination, 
may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered ; but if they have pursu- 
ed such studies in other institutions of similar rank, 
they may receive credit for their standing in those 
institutions upon presenting a certificate from the 
proper officer, showing that their course has been 
equivalent to that given here. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
The training in these departments is designed 
to be systematic and complete in each, so that the 
student, following a single line diligently through 
the four-years' course, gains the essentials of a 
trade and a reasonable degree of skill. Those 
who wish only a general acquaintance with the 
arts can take shorter courses in several of them ; 
but all are to select with a definite purpose. In 
the established counse, young men are required to 
take the regular term in the carpenter shop, and 
on the farm and gardens, whatever the industrial 
chosen ; young women are required to give one 
term to sewing, one to practice in the kitchen 
laboratory, and one in the dairy. 

Agriculture and Horticulture are required 
of young men as industrials during one term of 
the second year and one term of the third year. 
In these, practice is made to illustrate and empha- 
size the teaching, and cover es-entially the same 
ground. 

Cooking. — During the winter term, the young 
ladies who have lectures on Household Economy 
are required to pook one hour each day. They 
are taught various methods of making the sub- 
stantial articles of food, as well as allowed to 
spend some time on the dainty dishes. During 
the term, they have practice in waiting on the 
table, in serving guests, and in arranging for 
evening companies, thus putting into immediate 
practice the lectures of each day. 

During the fall term, any students who have 
passed the study of Household Economy may 
take cooking as an industrial, in which canning 
fruits, making preserves, jellies, pickles, mince- 
meat, desserts, cake, and fancy breads form the 
principal part of the work. 

Dairying. — During the spring term, daily in- 
struction and practice in the different branches of 
dairying are given the ladies of the second year 
by the Instructor in Household Economy. Here, 
the regular daily work is supplemented by a short 
course of lectures intended to explain the best 
practice in the arts of butter- and cheese-making, 
and to give the reasons therefor. The following 
topics cover, in the main, the instruction given 
the class: Influences affecting the quality and 
quantity of milk ; butter-making ; creameries ; 
''deep" and "shallow" setting systems; packing 
and preserving butter ; the household and factory 
systems of cheese-making. 

Carpentry. — Wood-work is required of all 
young men during one term of the first year. In 
the first term's work, a definite graded series of 
tasks is given in joining, work to dimensions, and 
simple problems in constructions and turning, 
with the proper use and care of common bench 
tools, through which each student is advanced ac- 
cording to ability. Practice is given later in gen- 
eral wood- work, carpentry, cabinet- making, turn- 
ing, and pattern-making; and advanced students 
may have work suited to their chosen line, with 
special problems of construction, and special 
training in the use and care of fine tools, includ- 
ing saw-filing. All work during industrial hours 
is laid out by the Superintendent, and belongs to 
the shop, except the fourth-year students are al- 
lowed to work from drawings of their own upon 
articles for their own use or profit. All students 
may be allowed the use of the shop outside of the 
practice hours, for work of their own, under di- 
rection of the Superintendent. 

In iron-work, instruction is given in ordinary 
work — forging, filing, tempering, etc. 

Sewing. — One term of sewing is required be- 
fore the completion of the first year of study. 
During this term, the work is carefully laid out 
by the Superintendent in a series of lessons, grad- 
ed to the capabilities of each student. To more 
advanced students, all ordinary forms of sewing 
with needle and machine are taught; and any 



student may furnish material, and work for her 
own advantage under direction of the Superin- 
tendent. Cutting and fitting by a straight-line 
system are taught, and the systems are furnished 
at wholesale rates. Fancy needle-work and knit- 
ting may be taken at certain stages of the course. 

PRINTING. — Two courses are pursued in this 
art. In one, the student is taught the use of the 
implements or tools used in typography; compo- 
sition ami imposition; correcting proof; technical 
terms ; presses and their workings ; and the general 
duties of a first-class workman. The other course 
of lessons embraces instruction in spelling, cap- 
italization, syllabication, punctuation, proof-read- 
ing, and such other work as will make the student 
accurate and expert. Wilson's Punctuation is the 
text-book ; but much of the instruction is oral, 
such as grows out of the every-day experience of 
the office. 

Admirable drill is furnished by the Industrial- 
ist to all, but especially to those who take the full 
course. The printing which the Departments of 
the College require gives to the advanced student 
a fair knowledge of the principles and practice of 
job-work. 

Telegraphy. — The course of training involves 
for beginners the characters that compose the 
alphabet, and combinations of these characters 
into words and sentences, — attention being paid 
to spelling and to short and precise expression in 
messages, — abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more 
advanced is given regular line business, — as press 
reports, messages, cipher messages, and orders in 
all forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping, upon 
exact copies of blanks in actual use, thus giving 
the student an understanding of the work of an 
operator. A portion of the time is devoted to 
instruction in the use and management of lines, 
batteries, instruments, etc. 

Instrumental Music. — Provision is made for 
giving instruction on the piano, organ, orchestral, 
and band instruments. A full course upon the 
organ or piano extends over four years, including 
harmony and composition ; but students may take 
lessons for a single term if they choose. The 
College furnishes the pianos and organs for daily 
practice, but the instruction is paid for at the 
usual rate, as given under " Expenses." Music 
may be the industrial for young women, unless 
some other is required in the course. Young men 
may take music in addition to their course, if able 
to keep up standing in classes. 

Opportunity is given for students who are 
sufficiently advanced to join in the weekly re- 
hearsals of the College Orchestra. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily 
manual labor during the College course. Only 
one hour of daily practice in the industrial depart- 
ments is required ; but students are encouraged to 
make use of other opportunities for adding to their 
abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction 
of the Superintendents of the departments, and of- 
fers opportunity for increasing skill and efficiency. 
In regular weekly statements, the students are re- 
quired to observe business forms and principles, 
showing from their daily account when and where 
the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons 
and Saturdays for the accommodation of skilled 
students in work for their own advantage. Every- 
where, the student who works wins lespect; and it 
is a matter of pride to earn one's way as far as 
possible. 

The labor of the students in the industrial de- 
partments is principally a part of their education, 
and is not paid for unless the student is employed 
— outside of required hours of labor — upon work 



for the profit of the College. Students are so em- 
ployed upon the farm, in the gardens or the shops, 
and about the buildings. The labor is paid for at 
rates varying with services rendered, from eight to 
ten cents an hour. The Superintendents strive to 
adjust their work to the necessities of students, 
and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the 
work of the shops and offices is turned to account 
for their benefit ; and the increasing extent of the 
grounds and sample gardens brings more of such 
labor. The monthly pa) -roll for the past year 
ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon 
neighboring farms, and so pay part of their ex- 
penses. In these ways, a few students are able to 
earn their way through College. The amount so 
earned will vary according to the tact and zeal of 
the student. The majority must expect to provide 
by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part of their expenses. 
The long summer vacation of three months offers 
opportunity for farm or other remunerative labor; 
and no one need despair of gaining an education 
if he has the ability to use his chances well. 

GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 

The College grounds and buildings, occupying 
an elevation at the western limits of Manhattan, 
and facing towards the city, are beautiful in loca- 
tion. The grounds include an irregular plot in 
the midst of a fine farm, with orchard, vineyard, 
and sample gardens attached. The grounds are 
tastefully laid out and extensively planted accord- 
ing to the design of a professional landscape gar- 
diner, while well-graveled drives and good walks 
lead to the various buildings. All of these are of 
the famed Manhattan limestone, of simple but 
neat styles of architecture, and admirably suited to 
their use. All recitation rooms are excellently 
lighted and ventilated, and all are heated by steam 
or hot water. The buildings stand as indicated in 
the plot accompanying the following description : 

College, 152 by 250 feet in extreme dimensions, 
arranged in three distinct structures, with connect- 
ing corridors. This building, contains in its two 
stories and basement, offices, reception room, 
cloak-rooms, studies, chapel, library, reading- 
room, kitchen laboratory and dairy, sewing-room, 
society-rooms, telegraph office, and twelve class- 
rooms. 

Chemical Laboratory, one story, 26 by 99 and 
46 by 75 feet of floor space, in form of a cross. 
It contains eight rooms, occupied by the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Mechanics' Hall, 39 by 103 feet, of two stories, 
occupied by Carpenter Shop, Printing Office, and 
Music Rooms. 

Horticultural Hail, 32 by 80 feet, one story 
and cellar, having cabinet-room, class-room, and 
storage, with green-house attached. 

Horticultural and Entomological Laboratory, 
with propagating houses attached. 

Two stone dwellings, occupied by the President 
and the Professor of Agriculture. 

Museum Building, 46 by 96 feet, and two 
stories. This building, which has served many 
purposes, is now fitted for an armory, drill-room, 
and veterinary laboratory below, and for class- 
room and laboratory for Department of Botany 
above. 

The Farm Barn is a double but connected 
stone structure, 50 by 75 feet, with an annex 4S 
by 96 feet. A basement, having stables for sev- 
enty-five head of cattle, silos, engine-room, and 
graneries, underlies the entire structure. 

The Horticultural Barn is a stone building, 
containing store-room, granery, and stables for 
several horses. 

The blacksmith shop, lumber house, imple- 
ment house, piggery, and various out-buildings 
are of wood. 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

In the Shop, the Mechanical Department gives instruction to all young men in 
wood-work, by a graded course nf exercises as nearly as may be in accordance with 
manual training ideas. On the completion of this graded course, work in various 
lines may be given, according to the proficiency of the student. The usual course is 
one of general wood- work, the practice being as largely on practical work as a 
crowded shop will allow. For this general wood -work, the shop is well equipped 
with machine tools, as well as hand tools. A list of these tools includes the three 
illustrated here, namely, a 

Double- Column Circular Saw, of J. A. Pay & Co., Cincinnati. 

Twenty-four-inch Pony Planer, of Dietz, Woerman, & Co., Cincinnati. 

Single Spindle Friezer,or Edge-Moulder,of Cordesman, Meyer, &Co., Cincinnati. 
And in addition a 

Thirty-four-inch Band Saw of Dietz, Woerman, & Co. 

Twenty-inch Swing Lathe, sixteen feet long, Dietz, Woerman, & Co. 

Nine-inch, four foot bed, Turning Lathe of Rose Polytechnic Shops. 

Nine-inch, three-foot bed, Bench Lathe of Rose Polytechnic Shops. 

Nine-inch, four-foot bed, Bench Lathe of Worcester Technological Shops. 

Nine-inch Barnes Foot Power Lathe. 

Seven-inch Battle Creek M'f'g. Co. Lathe. 

Foot- power Mortiser. 

Eight-inch Double Emery Grinder of Springfield Emery Co. 

Power-Mounted Grind Stone. 

These run by a ten horse power engine of the Atlas type. 
These tools are all good tojls of their class; and, in a great many cases, give stu- 
dents their first opportunity to carefully investigate a well-built modern machine. 
The circular saw shown in the cut is specially attractive. Its design and adjust- 
ments are unique, and in every way excellent, and the construction is the best used 
in that class of machine tools. It consists of a hollow columnar frame cast in one 
piece, its form making a very rigid frame for the attachment of other parts. An ob- 
long rectangular frame holding a saw mandrel journaled across each narrow end is 
hung in the column in such manner as to swing about an axis mid way between the 
two saw mandrels, and parallel to both. By this means either saw mandrel may be 
brought uppermost, bringing either sixteen-inch saw above the table at any desired 
height by a nice adjustment. The frame holding the saw mandrels is revolved at 
will by means of a worm-gear and worm, actuated by the hand wheel shown in the 
front of the machine. The table, 44x36 inches, is in two pieces, the left hand part 
being capable of movement across the mandrels, and arranged for cutting off work 
at any angle. The right hand part of the table holds a ripping fence which is ad- 
justable from the saw for any width. 
This fence has two other adjustments: its face set at any angle with the table, for 




A GOOD EDUCATION PAYS. 

1. In dollars and cents. All testimony of statistics agree 
in showing that educated laborers, of all ranks, have better 
work and better wages than the uneducated. 

a. In influence and position. Careful estimates make it 
i ertain that the chances of promotion to places of trust and 
power among men are almost two hundred times as great to 
an educated man as to an uneducated. 

3. In usefulness. The bulk of good work in the world — 
discovery, invention, government, philanthropy, and relig- 
ion — is brought about by those who learn to think by study. 

4. In enjoyment. Our pleasures grow out of what we are 
ourselves more than from surroundings. A well-trained 
man sees, hears, and handles a great deal more of the world 
than an untrained one. All things do him good, not so much 
because he owns them as because he understands them. He 
always has good things to think about. 



It may be worthy of remark that the Kansas Agricultural 
College has a larger attendance than any other similar insti- 
tution in the United States, the number for the year just 
closed being over five hundred ; and those who have personal 
reasons for being partial to the College claim that it is 
the best of its kind in America. But a Colorado man should 
not say too much in such a strain, else his loyalty to home 
institutions might be questioned. — Colorado Farmer. 



The Mechanical Department has received an inspector's 
test pump and appliances wherewith the readings of pressure 
gauges may De corrected. The Department offers to test 
and furnish a corrected reading free of charge to' anyone 
who will sendjgauge, express prepaid. They should be sent 
'to the Superintendent of the Department. 



ripping beveled edges: and its direct'on set at an angle with the saw, whereby a 
widened eliptical kerf is cut by the saw, instead of us usual narrow rectangulnrkerf. 
These adjustments, together with that which makes it possible to tip the whole ta- 
ble up to an angle of forty-five degrees with the saw, make every kind of beveled 

and angular work possible. The belt, taken from a floor- hanger, is brought around 
both saw mandrels, and over weighted idler pulleys, which keep the belt tight in any 
position of the swinging saw frame. A sieel head capable of holding cutters up to 
one and one half inches wide, can replace one oi the saws, the parts of the table 

separating to widen the gap. In this way the tool becomes efficient for plowing, 

dadoing, and sticking moulding of almost any form. 

In selecting this tool, it was thought to lie more efficient for the uses to which it 
was to be put than any other design ; anil the makers, J. A. Fay A: Co., of Cincin- 
nati, have built their world-wide reputation on the manufacture ot just such 
excellent tools for every line of wood working. 

The Planer of Dietz, Woerman, & Co. in an efficient tool, and is capable of 
taking twenty-four inches wide and six inches thick. 

It has planed material to an even thicknes, ( f .015 of an inch, which speaks well 
for the arrangement of its adjustments. 

The main frame, carrying the bearings of the cylinder, is a heavy rectangular 
column which is formed to guide the usual adjustable table, having a six-inch verti- 
cal adjustment, controlled by elevating screws connected with the hand wheel shown 
at the side. The cylinder is rectangular between the bearings and carries two cut- 
ters. The feed rolls each side of the cylinder are run hy a small separate feed belt 
and a train of gearing, furnishing a positive feed. 

The Single Spindle Friezerof the Cordesman, Meyer. & Co., consists of a hollow 
column, surmounted by a 30x36 inch table. A vertical spindle has bearings in a 
frame which has a vertical adjustment of six inches in guides, which are part of the 
heavy column. This adjustment is controlled by an elevating screw controlled by 
a hand wheel The tpindle, run by a horizontal belt, projects through a circular 
opening in the tabic, and by washers and a nut is adapted to receive moulding cut- 
ters of any description. The spindle can be run in either direction, and is under in- 
stant control for stopping or reversing by the tre.idle show.) at the base of the col- 
umn. The floor hanger consists of a horizontal shaft on which are rigidly fastened 
two paper friction cones. Between these hangs a third cone on the end of a verti- 
cal shaft carrying a pulley from which the horizontal belt runs. The frame carry- 
ing the horizontal shaft is capable of a slight horizontal movement controlled by a 
lever on the end of the treadle shaft. A reverse motion is given to the vertical 
shaft by throwing either cone in contact with a side of the vertical cone, running it 
by friction, or it is stopped by throwing the frame so that neither cone touches. Al- 
though extremely simple, this tool has a wonderful range of usefulness, and is well 
suited to the work of the shop. 
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EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 
The following is a complete list of the Bulletins 
issued by the Experiment Station since its organ- 
ization, in addition to which two voluminous An- 
nual Reports have been printed: — 
No. 1. "Announcement." 
No. 2. "Cultivated Grasses and Clovers in 
Kansas." 

No. 3. "Observations on Three Insect Pests." 
No. 4. " Experiments with Wheat." 
No. 5. "Some Comparisons of Varieties of 
Sorghum," and "Preliminary Report on Sor- 
ghum Blight." 

No. 6. "Silos and Ensilage." 
No. 7. "Experiments with Wheat." 
No. S. "Preliminary lieporton Smut in Oats." 
No. 9. " Experiments in Pig-feeding." 
No. 10. "Notes on Conifers for Kansas Plant- 
ers." 

The foregoing list is published to show some- 
thing of the range of topics treated, and not as a 
guide to intending correspondents, the editions, 
for the most part, having long since been ex- 
hausted. 

OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES. 
Of the 138 men who have graduated from this 
College, not including the Class of 1S90, four are 
deceased, and the remainder are reported in the 
following occupations : Farmers, 25 ; fruit-grow- 
ers and nurserymen, 4 : stock-raisers, 3 ; assistants 
in Agricultural Experiment Stations, 4 ; assistants 
in United States Department of Agriculture, 2 ; 
teachers and students of special courses, 9 ; veter- 
inary surgeon, 1 ; editor of agricultural paper, 1 ; 
mechanics, 6; civil, electrical, and mechanical 
engineers, 9; contractors and builders, 2; archi- 
tects and draughtsmen, 3 ; general business men, 
22 ; printers, 4.; superintendents of public schools, 
5 ; teachers in public schools, 1 1 ; students in 
other institutions, 5 ; officers in Army, 2 ; observer 
in Signal Service, 1 ; physicians and students of 
medicine, 4; dentist, 1 ; editors, 4; ministers, 4; 
lawyers and students of law, 14. Total, 146 ; in 
two occupations, 12. 

Of the 67 women, three are deceased, and the 
remainder are occupied as follows: Housewives, 
29; at home, 5; teachers in public schools, 15; 
teachers and students of special sciences, 6 ; teach- 
ers of music, 3 ; teacher of art, 1 ; clerks or sten- 
ographers, 2 ; printer, 1 ; milliner and dressmaker, 
1 ; assistant librarian, 1. Total, 64. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for inci- 
dental or contingent expenses is charged. In a 
few special departments of instruction, the fol- 
lowing payments are made in advance to the Sec- 
retary : — 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students 
pay $3 for the chemicals and apparatus used in 
their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first 
year, pay $3 a term foroffice expenes. Advanced 
students have use of the office for the work per- 
formed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term for 
office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and 
Telegraphy free of expense, these two offices, 
with the Sewing and Cooking Departments, being 
provided especially for their industrial training. 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — 
are from $10 to$i4 a term, according to its length ; 
one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is to be paid 
to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, 
the other half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, 
for the first year, about $4 a term ; for the second 
year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a term ; 
and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each 



student during the course areas follows: Drawing, 
$3.50; microscope for Botany and Entomologv. 
$1.50; case, pins, etc. , for Entomology, $2.25 ; 
rules in carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. 
The total expense for these articles during the 
four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board with furnished rooms, can be 
procured in private 'families at from $2.75 to $4 
per week. Some students board themselves at 
even less cost; and rooms for the purpose can be 
obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a month. 
Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and 
traveling expenses, range from $100 to $200 a year. 



MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture.— Two farms of 215 and 100 acres, for the most part sur- 
rounded by durable stone walls, subdivided into fields of variable size 
to suit the system of management. 

A large variety of standard grains and forage crops in cultivation 
in fields and experimental plats, 

A barn So by 75 feet, expressly arranged for experimental uses ; and 
connected with it a general purpose barn, 4S by oi> feet, f org: a: a, hay, 
horses, and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are provided 
with steam power, and equipped with improved machinery lor shell- 
ing, grinding, threshing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggeries, one of ten pens for experimental uses, and one of 
six pens, with separate yards, for general purposes. 
An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two stories, and com .cribs. 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen -Angus, Hereford, and Jersey cattle; Berk 
shire and Poland -China swine. 
Farm implements of improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments are valued at $.25,000. 
Horticulture and Entomology. — Orchards containing 275 varieties 
of apples, So of peaches, 50 of pears, 16 of plums, 20 of cherries, and 
10 of apricots. 

Small -fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small fruit, including black- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries; and 
vineyard, with 75 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing twenty varieties ol 
from ten to fifteen years' growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with 'a variety of evergreens and decidu 
ous trees. Sample rows, containing about 150 varieties of ornamental 
and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold-frames and experimental 
beds. Practice ro ■* for students' budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished greenhouses of three rooms each, 
stocked with a collection of native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from American forests, 
and a large series of specimens in economic and general entomology. 
Value of property, exclusive of orchards and grounds, $11,500. 
Chemistry ami Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, fitted with tables and ap 
paratus for a class of eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen 
in quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities for assaying, 
with a mineralogical collection and general illustrative apparatus. 
Value, exclusive of building, $7,500. 

Botany. — A general herbarium, consisting of a large collection of 
plants of the United States and other countries ; a Kansas herbarium, 
containing specimens illustrating the distribution and variation of 
plants throughout the State; also twenty-one compound microscopes, 
three dissecting microscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Valu 
ed at $2,500. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. — A general museum well 
fitted with cases containing valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of wild and domestic an 
imals. The largest collection of Kansas fishes and molluscs in the 
State. Kansas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes and inver- 
tebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound-builders' and Indian relics. 
Kansas fossils and rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. • 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with apparatus and re 
agents, for the study of disease. A collection of char's, mode!*, and 
anatomical preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased structure. 
Value, $4,500. 

Drax'jing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, charts, easels, and Im- 
plements. Valued at $1400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological instruments, etc. 
Edelman's dynamo electric machine, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The value of the whole is .f^,- 
ux>. 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, compasses, levels, chains, 
models, etc. Valued at $1,000. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter shop, with separatel>enches 
and tools for forty-five students in each class, besides lathes, mortis- 
ing machine, circular saws, baud saws, planer, frie/.er, boring ma- 
chine, grinder, and general chest of tools for fine work. Power fur- 
nished by a ten-horse-power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, etc. Testing ma 
chine, charts, and models. 
Inventory of material and apparatus in both shops, $5,800. 
Kitchen Laboratory, wLh ranges, cooking utensils, dining-room 
furnishings, dairy furniture; valued at $'o~>. 

Printing. — Office, with thirty pairs of cases, large fonts of six point, 
eight-point, ten -point, and eleven-point Roman type; a good assert 
nent of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press with ste:;:n 
power, a Gordon job press; a mitering machine, a rule curving ma- 
chine, and a pjper cutter. Value of equipment, $3,500. 

Telegraphy, — Office, with five miles of line, connecting twentj 
branch offices, and as many Instruments. Inventory, $1,000. 

Sewing Rooms, with six machines, models, patterns, and cases; 
worth $550. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and otherinstruments ; 
valued at $1,500. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, containing over 9,000 
bound volumes, and 2,500 pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained 
in connection with the library, where may be found on file forty live 
>f the leading literary, scientific, technical, and agricultural period) 
:als, and several hundred newspapers, including the princ pal daily 
and county papers from alt parts of the State. Value of library, 
$i-,cco. 

Ar.nory, containing one hundred and fifty stands of arms (breech- 
loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), with accoutrements; two three-inch 
rifled guns; also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of r.rms 
fSOOb 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting Various branches of a course of study 
that there shall be as little waste as possible ih acquiring both infor- 
mation and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judgment Into 
some definite line of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies besides one hour's 
practice in an industrial art ; and variation from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel Courses are offered to both sexes, with such differe nces as 
their necessities seem to call for. The following gives the general 
scope of the two, but fuller explanations are found in the Annual 
Catalogue: — 

FIRST YEAR. 

Fall Term: Arithmetic. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Book-keeping. 

English Structure. 
United States History, 
Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Algebra. 

English Composition, 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing}. 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fall Term: Algebra completed. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry. 

Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
Spring Term : Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy).. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Anatomy ana Physiology. 
General"History.' 

Industrial (Farm and Garden). 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

■ English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. 
Structural Botany. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term : Geology. 

United States Constitution. 
Political Economy. 
Industrial. 
The daily roi.line requires chapel at S:3o A. M., and classes fromi 
S.50 A. M. to 1 P. M., as shown under " Class Hours." Class rhetoric- 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice a week. On ev- 
ery Friday afternoon, at 1 .30, all attend the public lecture or rhetor- 
ical exercises in chapel. 

Special Courses.— Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to- 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement when students are qualified 
to pursue them. 

Vocal Music— All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction of the Faculty. Classes meet on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays for advanced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 :;,o r. M. The advanced class shares in 
the music of public exercises during the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice of the student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military Training. — During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ized, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of war, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law of- 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mili- 
tary subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary intantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company, 
and battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op 
ttonal, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorter than one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take the 
•ami -weekly drill for at least a year. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ALT. INGHAM, dealer in Fresh and Salt Meats. 
, tention to student trade. Goods delivered free. 



Special at- 



"OX'S BOOK STOKE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
1 Pencil?, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries; etc., etc. Goods delivered iu all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. Pru-es that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



BATH ROOMS.— At Manhattan Shaving Parlor, South Second 
Street. Hot and cold baths always ready. Everythingfirst-class. 
Special care taken with ladies' and children's hair cutting. Razors 
bought and sold. Give me a call. PETE HOSTRUP, Propri etor. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, Boots and Shoes, 302 Poyntz Avenue, first 
door west of Stingley * Huntress. A full line of Rubber foot 
wear of the best qualitv at the lowest prices. Mens' all Solid Leather 
Dress Shoes, $1. or. Ladies' Fine Dongola Button Shoes, $2.00. Re- 
liable goods at low prices. 

RE LOFINCK deals in new ana" Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
dedeat Don't forget our tcn-eent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices.— "75." 
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